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PREFACE 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ancestors  of  the  families  mentioned  in  this  book 
with  one  exception,  were  born  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France  or  Ger¬ 
many.  The  exception  is  the  Van  Scoy  family.  The  only  record  we  have  is  that  of 
William  Van  Scoy,  born  about  1805,  in  Virginia.  However,  it  is  known  that  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  Van  Scoys  were  born  in  Holland.  1341171 

Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  our  earliest  ancestors,  born  in  America,  were, 
so  far  as  our  records  show,  industrious,  people  of  integrity,  and  they  all  had  some 
education.  With  this  as  a  background,  a  great  many  of  the  later  descendents  are 
highly  educated.  They  have  entered  professions  --  physicians,  lawyers,  engineers, 
they  are  bankers,  oil  men,  journalists,  artists,  politicians,  singers,  judges,  pro¬ 
fessors,  school  teachers,  architects,  farmers,  army  men,  and  many  other  lines  of 
endeavor.  Some  are  still  in  colleges  and  universities  and  the  latest  descendents 
are  in  public  schools.  That  is,  indeed,  a  record  to  be  proud  of. 

Another  matter  of  interest  was  to  observe  how  these  early  families  extended 
out  like  a  huge  fan  and  spread  all  over  the  country.  I  personally  know  of  44  states 
in  which  these  relatives  are  living. 

On  the  front  cover  of  this  book  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury.  A  picture  of  the  coat  of  arms  was  published  in  the  Martin  &  Allardyce  his¬ 
tory,  which  is  quoted  in  chapter  one  of  this  volume.  The  engraver,  Mr.  George 
Johnson,  also  office  photographer,  made  a  photograph  of  the  coat  of  arms  and  from 
this  picture  a  brass,  handtooled  plate  was  made  and  the  arms  were  engraved  on 
the  front  cover.  Mr.  Eldon  L.  Ogan,  production  manager,  was  in  charge  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  entire  book.  The  stenciling  was  done  by  our  office  manager,  Beverly 
Thurlow  Wilson,  and  it  was  indeed  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

Just  as  a  suggestion  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  map  handy  to  locate  counties, 
cities  and  towns  mentioned  in  this  book. 
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It  is  also  suggested  that  in  case  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  this  informa¬ 
tion  be  written  on  sheets  of  paper  and  placed  between  pages  where  they  belong.  Thus 
a  permanent  record  would  be  kept  for  later  descendents. 

This  history  stands  or  falls  on  its  merit.  It  is  much  more  authentic  than  most 
family  histories  for  the  reason  that  relatives  mentioned  herein  knew  their  own  fam¬ 
ilies  and  their  descendents.  There  never  was  a  genealogy  written  that  can  be  said 
to  be  altogether  authentic  or  correct.  In  a  great  many  genealogies  first  names  and 
surnames  and  even  family  names  are  missing.  In  practically  all  cases  dates  are 
missing.  I  have  five  here  in  my  desk  and  only  one,  the  Stickel  family,  can  be  said 
to  be  authentic.  The  same  is  true  of  genealogies  I  have  read  in  the  Iowa  Historical 
Library  at  Des  Moines. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  how  it  came  about  that  I  wrote  this  history.  I  had 
never  heard  of  a  history  having  been  written  of  our  branch  of  the  Talbot  family  nor 
of  other  families  mentioned  in  this  volume.  The  time  seemed  ripe  to  write  a  book. 
The  co-operation  has  been  excellent.  Relatives  across  the  country  have  responded 
to  requests  for  information  and  have  dug  up  old  forgotten  family  records  from  trunks, 
bureau  drawers  and  from  family  Bibles.  This  information  is  published  in  this  book. 

I  have  thought  that  one  of  its  greatest  values  is  that  it  gets  all  of  our  families  within 
the  covers  of  one  volume,  thus  forming  a  fairly  complete  record  which  can  be  re- 


ferred  to  from  time  to  time  for  information.  Some  time  within  the  next  year,  when 
more  records  come  in,  I  shall  write  a  supplementary  chapter.  It  will  have  paper- 
covered  backs  and  the  only  cost  will  be  the  printing. 

If  you  find  dates  or  names  that  are  incorrect  by  all  means  erase  them  and  write 
in  the  correct  ones  just  above. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  never  married,  the  names  of  132  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies  who  married  established  homes  and  have  had  children  are  mentioned  in  this 
volume.  Their  surnames  are  as  follows;’ 

Proudfoot,  Forrester,  Hathaway,  Clammer,  Allman,  Bedwell,  Sweet,  Woodford, 
Dadisman,  McCoy,  Corder,  Stickel,  Glass,  Zinn,  McGee,  Story,  Hathaway,  Chesser, 
Hewitt,  Robinson,  Talbot,  Samson,  Barnett,  Hillis,  McIntosh,  Brazeal,  Hartman, 
Septer,  Boggess,  Radebaugh,  Shaw,  Marple,  Nicholson,  Longworth,  Jones,  Watson, 
Wolff,  Smoot,  Evans,  Quirk,  McDaniel,  Holsinger,  Ridenour,  Conway,  Beardsley, 
Cochran,  Kane,  Hoyman,  Brown,  Marks,  Hand,  Witt,  Dittemore,  Arnett,  Vohringer, 
Duncan,  Capito,  Hart,  Mansfield,  Krueger,  Bliss,  Bartholomew,  Gall,  Starr,  Fling, 
Finnel,  Crim,  Mees,  Luff,  Van  Scoy,  Sturm,  Gately,  Collins,  Winslow,  Glover,  Tor- 
ell,  Dyke,  Lykins,  Andrews,  Overton,  Hilliard,  Hornecker,  Hursh,  Babb,  Minton, 
Moran,  Gardner,  Breitweiser,  Olmsman,  Miller,  Rolnicki,  Belcher,  Sadey,  Cottril, 
Hoover,  Clevenger,  Thompson,  Mulvey,  Quay,  Swindler,  Moss,  Burson,  England, 
Bailey,  Proctor,  Farnsworth,  Norman,  Stockert,  Cookman,  Crump,  Blake,  Ward, 
Armstrong,  Hudkins,  Benson,  McCue,  Weidenfeller,  Baird,  McMartin,  Osborne,  El¬ 
lis,  Simmons,  Drennen,  Quaintance,  Long,  Stoner,  Summers,  La  Tour,  Binder,  Coy- 
ner,  Stockton,  Lynch,  Bower,  Harvey,  Wallace,  Ross,  Califf.  This  list  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  many  names  in  the  records  of  Guy  Fleming  Bailey.  Some  names  may  have 
been  unihtentially  omitted.  The  book  contains  80,000  to  90,000  words  and  38  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  has  required  a  great  deal  of  research  into  histories,  encyclopedias  and 
other  sources  of  information,  study  and  checking  records  before  preparing  the  copy 
for  stenciling. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  whenever  there  are  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  they  be  typed  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  written  in  ink  and  placed  between  pages 
where  they  belong.  The  cover  is  very  strong  and,  with  reasonably  good  care,  the 
book  will  last  2  00  or  more  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  would  be  priceless.  In 
the  interim  many  new  generations  will  have  been  born,  married,  reared  families 
and  died.  If  the  instructions  above  are  followed  a  complete  family  history  will  have 
been  recorded.  This  is  a  big  order,  admittedly  but  future  generations  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  small  amount  of  trouble  required  to  record  them.  Any  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  of  prominence  gained  by  descendents  should  be  included  on  all  records  be¬ 
tween  pages, 

A  great  many  of  our  branch  of  the  family  spell  their  name  both  with  one  1  lt*  ’  and 
two  “t’s”.  The  one  “t”  is  the  English  and  correct  spelling.  Consequently  the  name 
is  spelled  ‘TALBOT”  throughout  the  entire  history. 


SOURCES  of  RECORDS  for  this  BOOK 


1.  Among  the  most  valuable  are  old  family  records  in  trunks  and  bureaus 
and  from  Bibles  and  sent  in  to  be  incorporated  in  this  history. 

2.  Although  there  are  several  mistakes  in  the  History  of  Barbour  County  it 
is  nevertheless,  a  source  of  valuable  information. 

3.  A  practically  complete  record  of  the  Woodford  family,  obtained  from 

Mary  Talbot  Longworth  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  an  application  for  admission  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  sent  by  Georgette  Talbot  Belcher,  also  of 
Pueblo.  Descendents  of  the  Woodfords  are  eligible  to  join  the  D.A.R. 

4.  A  history  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  whose  family  name  is  Talbot.  This 
history  has  been  in  our  family  for  a  great  many  years  and  was  loaned  to  me  by  the 
wife  of  my  brother,  Bryce  Talbot  of  Chicago.  She  is  the  former  Nell  Snow. 

5.  Other  valuable  records  were  those  assembled  by  Guy  Fleming  Bailey  of 
Linn,  West  Virginia,  who  has  a  fairly  complete  record  of  the  sons  of  Richard  Tal¬ 
bot  and  Margaret  Dowden.  There  are  doubtless  mistakes  in  it  both  in  name  and 
dates  owing  to  the  fact  that  information  may  have  been  incorrectly  copied  down  from 
records  sent  to  him.  I  too,  have  probably  made  mistakes  for  the  same  reason. 

6.  Genealogies  of  the  Proudfoot  and  Van  Scoy  families  loaned  to  me  by  Miss 
Helen  Proudfoot  of  New  York  City;  a  graph  from  Mrs.  D.  Fred  Talbot  of  Fairmont, 
West  Virginia  of  the  descendents  of  Cottril  Talbot;  genealogies  given  to  me  by  Aus¬ 
tin  G.  Hathaway,  of  the  Talbot  Community,  and  Mrs.  Martha  Stickel  of  New  Virginia, 
Iowa. 

7.  Twenty-six  typewritten  sheets  in  two  folios  at  the  Iowa  Historical  Libra¬ 
ry,  containing  a  complete  record  of  the  family  of  Daniel  Capito,  including  Julia  Ann 
Capito,  wife  of  Dr.  Elam  Dowden  Talbot,  son  of  Richard  Talbot  and  Margaret  Dow¬ 
den.  There  are  also  records  in  that  library  pertaining  to  the  Proudfoots,  McClas- 
keys,  Simons,  Zachariah  Talbot,  Elisha  Talbot,  Judge  Ira  E.  Robinson  of  Philippi 
and  Zinn  families. 

8.  The  names  of  innumerable  Woodfords,  Proudfoots,  Corders,  Zinns,  Galls, 
Calverts,  Talbots  and  other  relatives  are  found  in  a  book  of  the  descendents  of  John 
Minear  (1732-1781).  The  relationship  of  the  Calverts  was  so  distant  that  I  did  not 
take  time  to  trace  the  lineage.  However,  they  are  doubtless  descendents  of  Cecilius 
Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  and  his  ancestors  who  were  in  England  hundreds  of 
years  before  they  became  members  of  the  nobility.  In  fact  the  name  Calvert  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  England.  Their  origin  was  French  and  they  probably  crossed  the 
English  channel  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

9.  Important  information  sent  by  my  Aunt  Viola  Talbot  Ridenour  of  Fellows- 
ville,  West  Virginia,  by  John  L.  Talbot  of  Morgantown,  Richard  E.  Talbot  of  Charles¬ 
ton  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Talbot  Crim  of  Philippi.  I  obtained  the  information  about  the 
Gall  family  from  these  four  relatives,  and  from  the  History  of  Barbour  County.  I 
picked  up  the  Revolutionary  record  of  the  Gall  family  while  at  Philippi  in  1948. 

10.  A  research  worker  whom  I  employed  to  look  further  into  the  Woodfords 
and  find  what  she  could  about  William  Talbot,  first  ancestor  of  our  branch  of  the 
Talbot  family  in  America.  Her  report  appears  in  the  chapter  titled  ‘The  Wood- 


fords’’.  However,  most  of  the  information  in  that  chapter  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Long- 
worth  and  Mrs.  Belcher. 

11.  Research  work  into  the  Proudfoot  and  Robinson  families  over  a  period 
of  years  by  Judge  Robinson. 

12.  Personal  interviews  with  a  great  many  relatives  while  I  was  in  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  during 
the  summer  of  1948. 

13.  Records  of  their  early  ancestors  noted  down  by  the  late  Robert  P.  Evans 
and  his  brother,  Frank  Evans,  now  in  my  possession,  and  other  records  about  John 
Conway,  which  my  mother  had.  He  was  mother’s  maternal  grandfather. 

14.  Other  records  nearly  100  years  old  sent  by  Ethel  Conway  Bedwell  of 
North  Hollywood,  California,  which  she  had  obtained  from  her  father,  Charles  Fre¬ 
mont  Conway,  and  her  grandfather,  Charles  Conway. 

15.  Interesting  and  very  important  information  sent  to  me  by  Maronee  Capito 
Talbot,  son  of  Dr.  Elam  Dowden  Talbot  and  Julia  Ann  Capito,  which  could  have  been 
obtained  from  no  other  source. 

1 6.  A  genealogy  of  the  family  of  William  Robert  Boggess.  The  names  of  his 
great-grandfather  and  great-great-grandfather  are  missing  in  this  genealogy.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  somewhere  in  the  Boggess  family  but  could  not  be  located. 

17.  Mrs.  D.  Fred  Talbot  of  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  family  historian,  sent 
many  of  the  records  about  the  descendents  of  Richard  Talbot  and  Margaret  Dowden. 


Loren  C.  Talbot,  author  of  this  history 


CHAPTER  1 


THE  TALBOTS  OF  ENGLAND 

Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charlemangne  (Charles  the  Great)  and  during 
the  next  200  years  after  his  vast  empire  started  to  decline,  the  feudal  system,  a 
form  of  society  and  government  based  on  the  ownership  of  land,  had  become  well 
established  in  France  as  well  as  other  countries  in  Europe.  Charlemagne  was  a 
grandson  of  the  famous  Charles  Martel,  who  defeated  the  Mohammedans  in  the  battle 
of  Tours,  France,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  and  drove  them  back  across 
the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  thus  saving  the  Christian  religion  for  continental  Europe 
and  probably  England. 

The  Kingdom  of  France,  one  of  Charlemagne’s  many  possessions,  was  event¬ 
ually  split  up  into  small  domains  ruled  by  petty  sovereigns,  as  was  also  true  else 
where  in  Europe.  Among  these  was  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  inherited  by  William, 
son  of  Robert  II,  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  Turbulance,  lawlessness  and  violence 
marked  the  first  few  year  of  William’s  reign,  but  at  the  age  of  20  he  put  down  a 
bloody  uprising  and  thereafter  ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 

During  the  year  1066,  William  of  Normandy  equipped  an  army  estimated  at 
2  5,000  to  60,000  and  composed  of  knights  and  their  retainers  wearing  their  liveries, 
crossbowmen,  and  mounted  archers,  and  invaded  England. 

Among  his  followers  was  one  Richard  de  Talbot,  first  Talbot  in  England.  (Re¬ 
ference:  History  of  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  (pronounced  Shrozbri)  from  family  history 
imported  by  Martin  and  Allardyce,  Rockport,  Texas.) 

Richard  de  Talbot  was  evidently  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  Normandy  and 
in  high  favor  with  the  head  of  that  duchy.  He  joined  the  expedition,  crossed  the  chan¬ 
nel  with  William  of  Normandy  and  took  part  in  the  victorious  battle  of  Hastings,  Oct¬ 
ober  14,  1066.  William  immediately  declared  himself  William  I.  King  of  England. 

William  seized  all  land  from  the  Saxons  and  divided  it  among  some  20,000  of  his 
own  warriors  who  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition.  Included  in  these  was  Rich¬ 
ard  de  Talbot  who  received  nine  hides  of  land.  (Same  reference.)  A  hide  of  land  in 
those  early  times  was  80  to  120  acres. 

After  subduing  the  Saxons,  which  required  several  years,  King  William  issued 
what  is  known  as  the  Domesday  book  (sometimes  spelled  ‘Doomsday’  book),  in  which 
was  listed  all  property  of  the  crown.  However,  it  did  not  include  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Westorland  counties  in  Northern  England,  last  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  new  ruler. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  appeal  against  the  records  in  the  Domesday  book,  which 
also  fixed  the  amount  in  a  hide  of  land  at  120  acres.  Richard  de  Talbot,  therefore, 
had  been  given  a  grant  of  1,080  acres.  The  history  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  says  further  that  Richard  de  Talbot  held  other  great  possessions 
in  the  time  of  the  Conquorer,  among  which  were  lands  in  Bedfordshire. 

The  Talbot  name  appears  in  the  Domesday  book. 
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“There  are  many  families  in 


England,  who  find  cause  for  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  family  names  appear  in  the 
Domesday  book  among  those  of  the  landowners.”  (Reference:  The  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia) 

The  name  Talbot  is  N  orman-French.  The  ladies  of  the  Talbot  family  may  be 
shocked  but  the  name  means  dog  or  running  hound.  In  fact  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  shows  two  silver  talbots  (dogs)  supporting  gules  (red  borders) 
and  a  lion  rampant  within  on  a  field  of  gold.  Crest:  On  a  red  chapeau  and  turned 
up  ermine,  with  a  lion  on  a  field  of  gold  with  his  tail  extended.  Below  and  across 
the  arms  is  the  motto.  ‘‘Prest  d’  Complir”,  which,  translated  from  the  French 
language  means  ”  Ready  to  Achieve  or  Accomplish”. 

‘'This  Richard  de  Talbot  married  the  daughter  of  Gerard  and  sister  of  Hugh  de 
Gourney;  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  Geffery  and  Hugh.  The  eldest  son,  Geffery  de 
Talbot,  or  Talebot  (as  the  name  was  anciently  wrote)  in  the  time  of  Henry  I  held  2  0 
Knights  fees  of  the  king  and  gave  half  of  his  Lordship  of  Little  Wroteham  in  Kent  to 
the  monks  of  Rochester.”  (Exact  quote  from  history  of  Earls  of  Shrewsbury.) 

Through  marriages  of  his  descendents,  this  Richard  became  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  illustrious  families  in  England,  mentioned  in  English  history  and  chronicles 
written  about  the  early  kings  of  that  country.  (Reference:  Hume’s  history  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Volume  2,  pages  375,  392,  394,  406,  415,  431,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  that  his¬ 
tory.  ) 

We  find  different  versions  by  different  writers  about  the  first  Talbots  of  Eng¬ 
land.  (Reference:  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Volume  2  0  and  14th  Edition,  pages,  584 
and  585.  Look  for  Talbot  in  Volume  2  1  of  14th  edition.  Also  Encyclopedia  Ameri¬ 
cana,  pages  220  and  221,  Volume  26.  Look  for  Shrewsbury  in  both  encyclopedias. 

The  history  heretofore  mentioned  takes  us  down  to  Sir  George  Talbot,  15th  earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  also  Earl  of  Waterford  and  Wexford  in  Ireland,  Baron  Tal¬ 
bot,  Strange  of  Blackmere,  Furneval,  Verdon,  Levetot,  Giffard  of  Brimsfield,  Comyn 
(Cumming)  of  Badenach,  Valence  and  Montchesny. 

The  Barony  of  Talbot,  says  the  history,  was  created  by  writ  of  summons  to  Sir 
George  Talbot  to  parliament,  June  5,  133  0,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  Also  Strange  of  Blackmere  in  the  county  of  Salop,  Furneval,  Verdon,  Levetot, 
Giffard  of  Brimsfield  in  the  county  of  Gloucestshire,  and  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  a 
family  in  Scotland,  Valence  and  Montchesny,  the  names  of  families.  The  Earldom  of 
Shrewsbury  was  created  May  2  0,  1442,  in  the  2  0th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  or 
at  the  time  when  Sir  John  Talbot  was  at  the  height  of  his  career.  The  Earldom  of 
Wexford  and  of  Waterford  were  created  July  17,  1446,  in  the  24th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI,  or  several  years  before  the  death  of  this  same  Sir  John  Talbot.  (Re¬ 
ference:  Same  history. ) 

In  a  volume  known  as  the  Merriam-Webster  biographical  dictionary,  we  find  a 
sketch  of  the  Shrewsbury  family.  Baron  Talbot  of  Hensol,  a  patron  of  the  poet 
Thompson,  was  solicitor  general  in  1726.  Charles  Talbot’s  son,  William,  1710- 
1782,  was  steward  of  the  royal  household  and  created  Earl  Talbot  in  1761.  His 
nephew,  John  Chetwynd,  who  succeeded  him  as  baron,  which  barony  was  created 
in  1882,  was  the  first  Earl  Talbot  of  Hensol  and  was  grandfather  of  the  18th  earl. 

He  had  a  cousin,  Gilbert,  the  19th  earl,  and  the  earldom  passed  to  Henry  John  Chet¬ 
wynd  Talbot  in  1903,  succeeded  by  a  son,  the  2  0th  earl. 
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Sir  John  George  Henry  Alton  Alexander  Chetwynd  Chetwynd  Talbot  is  the  name 
of  the  21st  earl,  says  Life  Magazine,  June  4,  1940.  His  Staffordshire  seat  Ingestre 
Hall  is  130  miles  north  of  London.  As  proprietor  of  an  earldom  created  May  20,  1442, 
he  is  the  premier  earl  of  England.  Life  Magazine  says  Ingestre  Hall  is  a  fine  old 
Jacobean  pile  started  in  1601,  or  159  years  after  the  earldom  was  created.  An  obe¬ 
lisk  in  a  park  at  his  estate  marks  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact  center  of  England- 
Accompanying  the  Life  Magazine  story  are  pictures  of  Lady  Shrewsbury,  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  other  members  of  the  family,  as  well  as  photographic  shots  of 
another  building  or  two  on  the  estate.  Lady  Shrewsbury  is  shown  taking  pictures  of 
her  little  children  in  a  beautiful  flower  garden.  Lord  Shrewsbury  gave  nearly  90 
per  cent  of  his  income  to  the  government  in  194  0.  “The  family  name  of  the  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury  is  Talbot,”  says  Life  Magazine,  “The  first  recorded  Talbot  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Domesday  Book  (list  of  English  landowners  in  1086)  as  having  title  to 
nine  hides  of  land.  From  1100  onward  the  Talbots  were  feudal  barons  (until  the  earl¬ 
dom  was  created)!.  The  present  earl  is  an  amiable  young  man  with  a  penchant  for 
collecting  cars,  hats  and  plants.  Currently  his  lordship  is  off  to  the  wars  (in  1940) 
with  a  hush-hush  job  in  London.  Lady  Shrewsbury  runs  Ingestre  Hall  alone.  (A  pic¬ 
ture  shows  Lady  Shrewsbury  sitting  on  a  davenport  under  two  earlier  Talbots.  In  a 
coronation  coach  bought  by  the  2  0th  earl  is  seated  Lady  Londonderry,  born  a  Talbot. 
The  present  earl  has  a  collection  of  hamsom  cabs  and  smaller  vehicles.”  Lady 
Ursula  Stewart,  a  sister  of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  is  pictured  wheeling  her  niece,  Lady 
Charlotte  Talbot,  just  a  child  in  a  baby  buggy  into  a  lane  near  the  home. 

“Ingestre  Hall  (shown  in  a  picture)  has  8,000  acres,  farmed  by  tenants,  450  by 
Talbots,”  the  magazine  continues.  (Another  picture  shows  Lady  Ursula  Stewart  and 
Lady  Stanley  of  Allderly  in  front  of  a  painting  of  the  present  earl  in  his  coronation 
robes).  Gatehouse  of  Ingestre  Hall  (shown  in  a  picture)  served  as  a  temporary  pri¬ 
son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts.  Sir  George  Talbot,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
Mary’s  custodian  for  14  years,  having  been  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.”  (Mary 
was  later  executed.) 

It  is  not  clear  from  this  magazine  whether  the  Talbots  who  farmed  part  of  the 
ground  at  Ingestre  Hall  had  title  to  any  land,  as  was  true  of  brothers  and  sisters  and 
other  relatives  of  previous  earls.  Elsewhere  in  England,  hundreds  of  Talbots  re¬ 
lated  to  noble  families,  who  received  no  titles  or  lands,  entered  professions,  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  business,  trades  and  other  occupations. 

Toward  the  close  of  1948,  the  Des  Moines  Tribune  published  a  two-column  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  21st  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  A  cut-line  beneath  the  picture  said  Ingestre 
Hall  was  located  at  Haywood,  England,  about  130  miles  north  of  London.  It  also 
said  that  Lord  Shrewsbury  was  earl  of  Waterford  and  Lord  High  Steward  of  Ireland, 
an  honor  which  had  come  down  to  him  through  Sir  John  Talbot,  first  earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury.  He  also  had  other  estates. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  descendants  of  Richard  de  Talbot,  who  died  in  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century,  the  honors  that  come  to  them  and  marriages  which 
linked  them  with  the  powerful  noblemen  of  those  early  times.  We  shall  draw  freely 
from  the  Martin  and  Allardyce  history  in  the  summation  of  what  follows  below. 

Richard  de  Talbot  was  ancestor  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  who  held  three  castles  on  the 
frontier  of  Wales  for  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  at  which  time  Llewellin,  a  courage¬ 
ous  Welchman,  led  an  insurrection  in  12  56,  in  the  40th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  This  Gilbert  Talbot  married  Guendeline,  daughter  of  Rhese  ap  Griffith,  Prince 
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of  South  Wales.  Richard  Talbot  was  son  and  heir  of  Gilbert  Talbot.  Richard  fought 
in  the  wars  of  Gascoigne,  now  a  province  in  France,  but  later  was  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  prevent  an  incursion  of  the  Scots. 

This  Richard  married  Sarah  (or  Julian)  daughter  of  William  Beauchamp,  Baron 
of  Emsley  and  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  son  of  Richard  Talbot  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  were  involved  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Piers  de  Gaveston,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  but  both  were  pardoned  by  Edward  II. 
Eight  years  later,  Gilbert  Talbot,  Richard  Talbot  and  other  rebellious  barons  were 
imprisoned  by  order  of  Edward  II.  The  English  parliament  ruled  that  these  rebelli¬ 
ous  barons  had  a  just  cause,  thereby  saving  their  titles,  money  and  probably  their 
lives. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III  in  132  7,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  was  made  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  to  the  King.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  Justice  of  South  Wales  but  sub¬ 
stituted  Rhese  ap  Griffith,  his  nephew,  as  his  lieutenant.  He  died  in  1353.  He  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Boteler  of  Wem  and  his  son,  Sir  Richard  Talbot,  in¬ 
herited  his  title  and  estates.  He  fought  in  the  wars  in  Scotland  and  assisted  Edward 
Baliol  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

Continuing  the  history  states  that  under  Edward  III,  he  became  governor  of  the 
town  of  Berwick  on  the  Tweed,  and  also  justice  there,  as  well  as  of  all  the  kings 
lands  in  Scotland.  Later  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Southhampton  and  fortified  it. 
He  was  also  steward  of  the  kings  household  and  was  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
French  for  peace.  About  that  time,  King  Edward  learned  of  a  conspiracy  to  beseige 
Calais  and  this  Lord  Talbot  was  in  the  expedition  to  prevent  it.  He  served  in  parlia¬ 
ment  from  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  to  the  29th  year.  He  died  Octo¬ 
ber  23,  1356  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir,  Gilbert  Talbot. 

Gilbert  Talbot  was  in  the  wars  in  Gascoigne  and  was  in  the  retinue  of  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward.  With  Richard  Talbot  of  Blackmere,  his  son  and  heir,  he  raised  an  army  and 
marched  against  the  Scots  who  had  defied  Richard  II,  then  King  of  England.  He  serv¬ 
ed  in  parliament  from  the  34th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  to  the  tenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  He  was  twice  married;  first  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormond,  and  second,  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Sir  Richard  Talbot,  who  married  Ankaret,  sister  of  John,  son  of  John  le 
Strange  of  Blackmere.  He  became  one  of  the  heirs  of  John  de  Hastings,  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  He  died  in  1396  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  then  13  years 
old.  Another  son  was  Sir  John  Talbot,  later  to  become  the  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
A  second  son  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  32  years,  who  was  also  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  and  Lord  Justice  of  that  country.  Sir  Richard  Talbot  had  four  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Mary,  married  Thomas  Barry. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  through  his  service  in  the  wars  with  the  Welch,  was  award¬ 
ed  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  died  in  1419.  He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of 
King  Edward  III,  and  second,  to  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  John  I,  king  of  Portugal 
and  widow  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel.  There  being  no  male  heirs,  Sir  John  Tal¬ 
bot,  knight,  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  of  the  family,  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates. 

This  Sir  John  Talbot  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Nevil,  knight, 
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and  soon  thereafter  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  the  11th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  He  owned  the  castle  of  Sheffield.  In  1412  he  was  made  Lord  Justice  of 
Ireland.  The  history  goes  on  to  say  that  toward  the  close  of  1413,  Sir  John  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Tower  of  London  but  for  what  cause  the  record  does  not  mention. 

The  following  February  he  was  restored  to  favor  and  was  appointed  Lord  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  were  in  rebellion  and  he  forced  them  to  sign  a  peace  treaty. 
The  first  Irish  contingent  ever  to  serve  for  an  English  king  was  sent  to  Harfleur  where 
they  did  excellent  service.  At  this  time  he  was  given  the  title  of  Sir  John  Talbot, 
knight,  Lord  Furnival.  He  served  seven  years  in  Ireland  as  lieutenant  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  highly  approved  of. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Sir  John  was  in  the  wars  in  France  and 
was  with  the  king  in  his  triumphant  entry  into  Paris  in  142  0.  During  that  war  he  pro¬ 
vided  30  men  at  arms  and  90  archers  on  horseback,  forced  the  surrender  of  Meaux 
the  year  after,  and  remained  in  France  until  the  death  of  King  Henry  V.  Two  years 
after  Henry  VI  was  crowned,  Sir  John  was  elected  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  a  year 
later  was  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland.  He  again  returned  to  France  with  John, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  regent. 

Because  of  the  remarkable  success  he  had  had  in  the  French  wars,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  of  the  English  army  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  He 
was  also  created  Marshal  of  France. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  led  the  French  army  against  Sir  John 
Talbot,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Four  years  later  he  was  released  after 
paying  a  huge  ransom.  In  the  year  following  his  release  he  raised  another  army  and 
returned  to  the  wars  in  France  and  consulted  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Paris.  With 
part  of  his  army  he  took  the  town  of  Bellomont  by  assault.  He  remained  in  France  for 
some  years  and  his  son.  Sir  John  Talbot,  knight,  served  with  him. 

On  May  20,  1442,  he  was  made  the  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  In  1446,  he  became 
the  Earl  of  Waterford  and  Wexford,  with  the  castles,  honors,  lands  and  Barony  of 
Dungarvan,  granted  to  him.  In  the  29th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  he  returned 
to  France  as  general  of  the  English  fleet,  having  4,000  soldiers.  The  French  had 
besieged  Chastillon,  near  Bordeaux,  and  he  went  to  its  rescue. 

A  hard  battle  was  fought  during  which  Sir  John  Talbot  was  shot  through  the 
thigh  by  a  cannon  ball  and  died  there  July  20,  1453.  His  son,  Sir  John  Talbot,  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  his  father  and  died  fighting  with  him.  The  history  states  that  he  was 
first  buried  at  Roan  in  France,  together  with  his  eldest  son,  and  the  inscription  for 
him  is  as  follows: 

“Here  lyeth  the  right  noble  knight,  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  earl  of 
Wexford,  Waterford  and  Valence,  Lord  Talbot  of  Goderich  and  Orchenfield,  Lord 
Strange  of  Blackmere,  Lord  Verdon  of  Alton,  Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  Lord 
Lovetotex  of  Worsop,  Lord  Furnival  of  Sheffield,  Lord  Faulconbridge,  Knight  of  the 
Noble  Orders  of  the  Garter,  St.  Michael,  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  Great  Marshal  to 
Henry  VI  of  his  realm  in  France,  who  died  in  the  battle  of  Bourdeaux,  1453.’ 

The  record  shows  that  this  great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  two  sons  by  the  name 
of  John.  The  first  son  was  by  his  marriage  to  Maud,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Nevil;  the  second  by  his  marriage  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  It 
was  the  first  son  who  became  the  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
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John,  this  second  Earl,  fought  in  the  wars  in  France,  served  as  Lord  Treasurer 
of  Ireland  and  also  Lord  Treasurer  of  England.  He  was  killed  while  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  Lancastrians  in  the  battle  of  Northampton  during  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
as  was  also  his  brother,  Sir  Christopher  Talbot.  This  John  first  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Burnel,  son  of  Hugh  L  ord  Burnel.  His  second  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Wiltshire. 

Sir  John  Talbot,  his  successor,  the  history  says,  became  the  third  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  His  wife,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  brought  him  considerable  wealth, 
including  seven  manors.  Before  he  was  21  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  North 
Wales  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Kings  Commissioners  to  negotiate  with  those  of 
King  James  III  of  Scotland  concerning  troublesome  affairs  in  that  realm.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Catherine,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Upon  his  death 
in  1473,  his  son  George  became  the  fourth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  a  daughter,  Lady 
Ann,  married  Thomas  Butler,  Lord  Sudley. 

This  George  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  honors  of  his  father  in  1485  during  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Soon  thereafter,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
King's  Privy  Council,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter  because 
of  his  distinguished  service  and  courage  in  the  battle  of  Stoke  near  Newark  on  Trent. 
He  was  then  only  16  years  of  age. 

After  Henry  VIII  became  king,  Sir  George  Talbot  was  appointed  Steward  of  the 
Kings  household;  Lieutenant  General  of  the  North;  became  constable  of  the  castles 
of  Radnor  and  Wigmore;  was  a  witness  at  the  time  Henry  VIII  divorced  Catherine, 
his  first  wife;  was  the  King’s  Lieutenant  commanding  a  strong  army  to  put  down  a 
rebellion,  together  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  died  July  2  6,  1541. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  Talbot,  as  fifth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Another  son,  William,  became  Marshal  of  Ireland.  A  daughter,  Margaret,  married 
Henry  Clifford,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland.  Another  daughter,  Mary,  became  the 
wife  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  No  rthumberland.  In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  being  a  member  of  parliament,  he  opposed  a  measure  to  abolish 
the  pope’s  supremacy.  He  died  September  21,  1560. 

His  successor  was  his  son,  George,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  this 
earl  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  commissioned  as  guardian  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotts. 
After  being  Mary  s  custodian  for  14  years,  he  was  made  Lord  High  Steward  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  later  Earl-Marshal  of  England.  He  died  November  18,  1590. 

George  Talbot,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  married  into  other  noble  families. 

His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland.  His  son,  Fran¬ 
cis  Lord  Talbot,  married  Lady  Ann,  daughter  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  this  George  Talbot,  married  Sir  George  Saville, 
knight,  who  lived  in  Yorkshire,  ancestor  of  George  Saville,  Marquis  of  Halifax. 
Another  daughter,  Lady  Grace,  married  Sir  William  Cavendish,  knight,  who  had  his 
residence  in  the  county  of  Derbyshire. 

Gilbert  Talbot,  the  history  continues,  secceeded  him  as  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  France  with  Edward, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  Admiral  of  England.  Purpose  was  to  complete  organization 
of  a  league.  He  also  was  appointed  ambassador  to  France  after  being  summoned  to 
parliament.  He  died  in  1 6 1 6  and  his  brother,  Edward,  succeeded  to  his  domains  as 
the  eighth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
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This  Edward  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Lord  Ogle,  but  died  without  a 
son  and  heir  February  6,  1 6 1 7  or  1 6 1 8 ,  thus  terminating  the  line  of  descent  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  history  then  takes  us  back  and  picks  up  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  knight,  third 
son  of  John,  the  second  Earl,  Sir  Gilbert  had  his  seat  in  Worcestershire  county. 

He  was  made  sheriff  of  Shropshire  by  King  Richard  III.  However,  when  Henry, 

Earl  of  Richmond,  disputed  the  right  of  Richard  III  to  be  ruler  of  England,  Sir 
Gilbert  went  over  to  the  side  of  Richmond  and  commanded  the  right  wing  of  his 
army,  having  2,000  men  of  his  own.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  field  of  Bosworth 
and  King  Richard  III  was  killed. 

Sir  Gilbert  was  severely  wounded  in  this  battle,  which  after  being  fought  and 
won,  the  Earl  of  Richmond  was  crowned  King  as  Henry  VII.  In  acknowledgment  of 
the  bravery  and  the  ability  of  Sir  Gilbert  in  handling  his  troops,  Henry  VII  appointed 
him  as  one  of  his  privy  counselors.  He  also  received  several  grants  including  the 
manor  of  Grafton,  Upton-War  ren,  in  Hambury,  Bromgrove,  Kings -Norton,  Keder- 
myster,  Kenneswyk,  and  Estburt  in  Wighorn  county.  He  served  the  king  in  Flanders, 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  deputy  of  Calais,  and  steward  of  manors  of  Sir 
Charles  Brandon.  Sir  Gilbert  died  in  1516. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot’s  heir  was  also  Sir  Gilbert,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  fourth  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  history  takes  up  Sir  John  Talbot’s  eldest  son, 

Sir  John  Talbot  of  Grafton,  who  died  in  June  1555.  He  had  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Petre,  knight,  principal  secretary  of  state  to  Queen  Mary. 
His  son  George  succeeded  Edward,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  thereby  becoming 
the  ninth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

John  his  nephew  succeeded  him  as  the  tenth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Fortescue,  knight.  Their  second  son,  Francis  be¬ 
came  the  11th  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Another  son,  Edward  was  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Marston  Moor.  Sir  Francis,  the  11th  earl,  and  his  second  wife,  Anna  Marie, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Conyers,  knight,  had  a  son  John,  killed  in  a  duel  by  Henry, 
first  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  was  just  under  21  years  old,  and  the  history  says  he  con¬ 
sulted  an  astrologer  who  foretold  that  he  would  be  killed  by  a  tall  dark  man  before 
he  was  21.  A  high  spirited  lad,  he  refused  to  abide  by  the  prediction.  Earl  Francis 
Talbot  his  father,  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  March  16,  1667. 

Earl  Francis  was  succeeded  by  Charles,  his  eldest  son,  as  the  12th  Earl  and 
only  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  Duke  Charles  was  one  of  the  great  Shrewsburys.  He 
was  a  man  of  strict  honesty  and  undoubted  integrity.  He  was  not  afraid  to  speak 
out  regardless  of  consequences  to  his  own  fortunes.  He  was  born  July  24,  1660. 

A  popish  plot  had  been  discovered  and  he  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Being  dissatisfied  with  the  court  proceedings  of  King  James,  he  mortgaged  his 
estates  and  joined  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  became  his  most  trusted 
adviser.  During  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Hertfordshire  until  the  Earl  of  Essex  became  of  age  .  The  same  year  he  was  name 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire.  He  was  also  elected  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  In  1 6 9 5  and  1 6 9 7  he  was  Lord  Justice  of  England,  serving  during  the 
absence  of  the  King  on  continental  Europe.  Having  been  made  principal  secretary 
of  state,  he  resigned  to  repair  his  health  in  travel  in  Europe. 
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He  eventually  went  to  Rome  where  he  married  Adelhida,  daughter  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Paliotti,  a  descendant  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  favorite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1713,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  The  history  described  him  as  “one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  of  the  age  he 
lived  in,  very  handsome  in  person,  of  an  admirable  address,  a  charming  way  of 
speaking,  the  kindest  master  to  his  servants  and  the  justest  to  his  creditors  that 
ever  was  known,  and  a  nobleman  of  great  gallantry  amongst  the  ladies.” 

For  a  second  time  he  went  to  Europe  to  repair  his  health.  While  at  Frankfort 
he  entertained  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  one  of  the  great  military  geniuses  of  his¬ 
tory,  who  halted  the  expansion  of  France  eastward  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  died  February  1,  1717  or  1718. 

The  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  was  passed  on  to  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  fourth  son  of  John,  tenth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Gilbert  died  in 
1743  and  his  brother,  George,  became  the  14th  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

George  Talbot  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Fitzwilliam.  George 
Talbot  died  December  12,  1733,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George,  as  the  15th 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  history  takes  us  down  to  1753. 

During  colonial  days,  four  branches  of  the  Talbot  family  settled  in  America,  all 
descended  from  these  Talbots  of  England.  It  is  probable  that  other  Talbots  settled 
here  at  about  the  same  time  or  perhaps  somewhat  later  or  considerably  earlier, 
but  this  we  know: 

First  of  our  branch,  William  Talbot,  born  in  England  in  1735,  lived  and  died  in 
Fairfax  county,  Virginia. 

In  the  early  l600’s,  Cecilius  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  founded  the  colony 
of  Maryland.  A  good  many  years  later  another  Lord  Baltimore  made  a  grant  of  land 
to  the  first  of  another  branch  of  the  Talbot  family.  From  that  time  onward,  this 
grant  was  known  as  Talbot  county,  located  across  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  The  county  seat  is  Easton. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  representative  of  a  third  branch,  Peter  Talbot,  settled 
in  the  New  England  States,  and  as  we  noted  in  a  book  in  the  Congressional  library 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  served  at  one  time  as  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
a  very  influential  man  in  the  New  England  states  during  colonial  days. 

A  fourth  branch  settled  in  Canada.  This  writer,  while  a  reporter  on  the  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  Journal  and  later  on  the  Sioux  City  Tribune,  met  a  member  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  branch,  H.  D.  Talbot,  who  had  settled  in  Sioux  City  many  years  before,  and  be¬ 
came  intimately  acquainted  with  him. 

H.  D.  Talbot  was  considered  an  eccentric,  but  if  so,  he  was  a  very  interesting 
man.  His  conversation  was  largely  about  science.  He  was  a  man  perhaps  50  to  55 
years  old. 

He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  middle  twenties  and  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Register  published  a  lengthy  story  about  his  scientific  work.  He  was  known  inter-  : 
nationally  and  nationally  as  an  authority  on  ornithology,  had  done  a  vast  amount  of 
research  work,  and  owned  a  valuable  library  devoted  to  scientific  subjects.  At  his 
death  he  left  his  research  work,  his  library  and  all  of  his  numerous  specimens  to 
the  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  PROUDFOOT  GENEALOGY 

The  genealogy  of  the  Proudfoot  family  begins  with  Adam  as  it  properly  should, 
because  if  we  discard  the  scientific  research  into  prehistoric  man  and  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution,  then  we  must  accept  the  Scriptures  as  authority  that  Adam  was 
the  first  man  created  and  therefore  the  common  ancestor  of  the  human  race. 

Then  follows,  after  Adam,  the  familiar  generation--Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalael, 
etc.,  etc.,  down  to  Noah.  Here  the  genealogy  says  the  flood  is  supposed  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  2500  B.C.  The  only  knowledge  we  have  of  that  early  prehistoric  time  is  that 
which  the  Scriptures  give.  The  ark  rested,  says  Moses,  upon  the  Mountain  of  Ararat, 
which  is  used  by  Jeremiah  to  point  out  a  territory  that  lay  in  or  near  Armenia. 

From  Japheth,  the  oldest  son  of  Noah,  came  14  primitive  nations.  In  the  17th 
century,  B.  C.,  Gomer,  oldest  son  of  Noah,  took  possession  of  Asia  Minor.  Repath, 
another  son  of  Noah,  became  ancestor  of  the  Celts  in  northeast  Europe.  We  are 
Celts  and  therefore  Japhethites.  It  was  part  of  Noah’s  prophesy- God  shall  en¬ 
large  Japheth.”  Here  the  genealogy  adds  humorously;  “And  indeed  he  did.”  Celts 
and  Gauls  are  identical  in  origin.  The  descent  from  Adam  is  given  down  to  the  Barry 
family.  Bile  is  one  of  the  descendants  of  Adam.  Bile’s  brother,  Ithe,  was  ancestor 
of  the  Ithians.  Ithe  was  uncle  of  Milesius  of  Spain  and  his  descendants  settled  most¬ 
ly  in  Munster.  Of  this  Ithe  family,  was  James  Barry,  artist,  born  in  Cork  October, 
1741,  and  died  in  London,  February  22,  1806. 

Another  of  this  family,  John  Barry,  of  Damden,  was  born  in  New  Tacumishere 
County,  Wetford,  in  1745  and  died  in  September  1803.  He  was  buried  in  Philadelphia. 
He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  14.  Pennsylvania  became  his  adopted  home.  Early  in 
the  American  Revolution  he  was  given  a  naval  command  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  fly  the  United  States  flag  at  sea.  In  1777,  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  George 
W  ashington. 

A  distant  kin  of  the  Proudfoots  was  Richard  de  Courcy,  born  in  Normandy.  He 
was  in  the  Duke  of  Normandy’s  army  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  October  14, 
1066.  He  died  in  1098.  The  name  of  this  Richard  de  Courcy  appears  on  the  rolls  of 
Battle  Abbey.  The  De  Courcy  name  is  also  found  well  toward  the  end  of  this  geneal¬ 
ogy* 


Then,  the  genealogy  takes  us  back  to  Richard  Barry,  Earl  of  Barrymore,  who 
was  also  Viscount  of  Buttevant.  This  noble  family  from  their  name  being  inserted  in 
the  rolls  of  Battle  Abbey,  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  were  remarkably  famous  for 
their  conduct  and  valor. 

William  de  Barre  (llth  century  and  prior  thereto),  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
family,  married  Angareth,  daughter  of  Stephen,  constable  of  Cardigan  castle,  and 
his  wife,  Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhase  Grafyath  (Griffith),  Prince  of  South  Wales,  and 
sister  to  Robert  Fitz  Stephen.  They  had  four  sons;  Robert,  Philip,  who  was  ancestor 
of  the  Earl  of  Barrymore,  Walter,  and  Gerald  or  Garald,  who  was  2  0  years  old  in 
1166.  This  Gerald  was  born  in  Tenby  in  1146  at  Cambria,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
county  of  Pembroke.  He  died  about  1215  at  the  age  of  70  and  is  buried  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  David.  Sir  Robert  Barry,  eldest  son  of  the  first  of  this  line,  accompanied 
Robert  Fitz  Stephen  into  Ireland,  where  he  saw  duty  at  the  front  and  was  killed  in 
1785  at  Adamare  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 
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When  the  brother  of  this  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  Philip  de  Barry,  in  February  fol¬ 
lowing,  arrived  with  a  company  of  picked  men  to  assist  his  uncle,  Robert  Fitz  Ste- 
phen--to  preserve  the  Kingdom  of  Cork--for  his  faithful  services,  land  was  con¬ 
ferred  unto  him  February  21,  12  06.  He  built  the  castle  of  Barry  Court  (land  of  Cle- 
than,  Killede  and  Mucherie  Denegan).  In  122  0,  he  endowed  the  Friary  of  Ballybogg 
in  Cork  county.  He  left  two  sons,  William  and  Robert. 

Lawrence,  third  Earl  of  Barrymore,  attacked  and  had  his  estate  sequestered 
by  the  King  James  parliament  in  1659.  In  1662,  he  married  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Richard  Lord  Santry.  (The  genealogy  says  the  affinity  of  the  house  of  Santry  to  that 
of  Barrymore,  the  editor  cannot  ascertain.  Sir  David  Barry  “of  the  Rock’’  in  Cork 
county,  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John  Fitz  Gerald,  Knight  of  Kerry,  and  had 
two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  styled  the  Rock,  alias  Dunorneg,  had  four  daughters: 
Catharine,  married  to - Keating,  Ellen,  married  to  Darby  Sullivane,  Mary  mar¬ 
ried  to  Darby  Sullivane,  Mary  married  to  David  Barry  and - married  to - 

- Baker,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Peter.  Robert  succeeded  to  the  estate  of 

his  father.  He  had  four  sons,  Patrick,  David,  Peter  and  Robert.) 

James  Barry,  second  son  of  Sir  James  by  the  Knight  of  Kerry’s  daughter,  was 
father  of  Patrick  Barry,  constable  of  the  castle  of  Arklew,  which  Patrick  by  his 
wife,  Jane  Foukes,  had  Thomas  of  Dublin,  merchant,  and  James,  heir  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was  sheriff  of  Dublin  in  1577,  and  was  afterwards  alderman  of  that  city. 

He  was  married  four  times,  first  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Edmund  Burns,  aider- 
man  of  Dublin;  second,  Catharine,  daughter  of - Meagh;  third,  Eleanor,  daugh¬ 

ter  of  James  Kisdiff  of  Dunfincke,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Robert,  who  died  in  1607 
at  the  age  of  12;  fourth,  Jane,  daughter  of  Michael  Penteny,  alderman  and  mayor  of 
Dublin.  By  his  first  wife,  he  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  Nicholas,  who  died 
single;  Richard,  heir  to  his  father;  Edward,  John,  and  Arland,  who  had  no  children; 
and  Nicholas,  the  youngest  son.  One  of  the  daughters,  Eleanor,  married  Richard 
Proudfoot. 

We  shall  return  to  this  family  later  and  take  the  readers  to  South  Carolina, 
where  some  of  the  Barrys  settled,  and  to  other  states  where  the  Scotch-Irish  came 
in  by  the  thousands,  notably  to  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  cause  of  this  migration  was  that  two  Irish 
nobles  rebelled  against  King  James,  who  took  possession  of  their  land  in  the  north 
of  England.  He  wished  to  settle  this  region  with  Protestants  to  balance  the  Catholic 
power.  To  accomplish  this,  the  King  offered  inducements  to  the  Scotch  to  emigrate 
to  northern  Ireland.  The  Scotch  emigrated  there  in  great  numbers.  They  carried 
to  Ireland  their  fondness  for  education  and  love  of  liberty.  They  were  thrifty,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  they  prospered.  The  English  became  jealous  and  levied  oppressive 
taxation  and  forbade  schools  and  churches.  So  the  Scotch  left  their  Irish  homes  in 
an  exodus  that  has  been  compared  to  the  one  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  In  1727, 
six  emigrant  ships  filled  with  Scotch-Irish  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  one  week. 

Two  years  later,  30,000  Scotch-Irish  came  to  America  in  one  year. 

The  first  Barry  we  find  in  America  was  William  Barry,  who,  in  172  0,  emi¬ 
grated  from  county  Louth,  Ireland,  to  Lunnenburg  county,  Virginia.  His  son,  Ri¬ 
chard  Barry,  had  a  tanyard  in  operation  in  New  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  in 
1750.  Actual  settlement  at  New  Mecklenburg  began  about  1748.  In  1754,  they  set¬ 
tled  where  the  city  of  Charlotte  is  located.  In  1768,  Richard  Barry  was  a  commis¬ 
sioner  to  lay  off  the  town  of  Charlotte.  In  February,  1781,  he  and  others  buried 
General  Davidson,  killed  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  the  Hopewell  cemetery  by 
torch  light.  Numerous  Scotch-Irish  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  colonists,  and  in 
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Pennsylvania,  they  contributed  a  majority  of  the  troops  from  that  state. 

Charlotte  was  incorporated  in  1768.  Thomas  Polk  was  here.  James  K.  Polk 
was  born  November  2,  1795,  at  Pineville,  North  Carolina.  Richard  Barry  was  a 
delegate  at  the  time  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Mecklenburg  was  signed 
May  17,  1775,  and  it  was  declared  free  from  England.  Richard  Barry  married  Anne 
Price  of  Maryland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  county  court,  served  in  the  militia  and 
was  with  General  Davidson  at  Cowan’s  Ford.  He  died  August  21,  1801.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  representatives  of  Mecklenburg  county  (1764-1765).  As  previously  stated 
he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration.  He  was  also  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  church.  One  of  these  Barrys,  with  a  party,  penetrated  and  ex¬ 
plored  as  far  as  Staunton,  Virginia,  in  the  early  1700’s. 

We  shall  now  return  the  readers  to  Richard  Proudfoot,  who,  as  previously  stated, 
married  Eleanor  Barry,  one  of  ten  children  by  the  first  wife  of  Eleanor’s  father. 
Then  follows  a  long  line  of  Barry  descendents,  Lord  Barry  Barrymore,  etc.,  etc., 
who  would  be  of  little  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  genealogy  except  that  eventually 
they  connect  up  with  the  Santry  line.  Of  this  line,  Richard  Proudfoot  was  the  third 
and  last  Lord  of  Santry.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  Richard  Barry  left  to  his 
fifth  son  the  house  or  castle  at  the  end  of  Fishamble  street  in  Dublin,  which  was 
then  in  possession  of  George  Proudfoot.  There  were  also  other  barons  of  Santry, 
one  of  whom  was  Richard  Barry,  second  baron.  (Proudfoot  coat  of  arms  as  given 

in  Fairbanks  book  of  crests :  “Proudfoot - Ireland - an  arm  in  armour  embowed, 

holding  in  the  hand  an  arrow  all  appre.’’) 

The  first  Lord  Santry  was  James  Barry,  son  of  David  Barrymore,  the  sixth  Lord 
of  Barrymore.  James  Barry  was  the  second  Lord  Santry,  and  Richard  Proudfoot, 
the  third  and  last. 

We  now  take  up  the  Howth  line,  which  history  says  was  originally  named  Tris¬ 
tram.  This  name  was  changed  to  St.  Lawrence  when  one  of  that  noble  family  bound 
himself  by  an  oath  to  St.  Lawrence  that  if  he  obtained  a  victory  over  an  army  of 
Danes  he  would  assume  his  name  (St.  Lawrence)  and  entail  fame  on  his  posterity. 

The  family  was  without  doubt  of  note  in  England  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

In  the  year  1177,  when  Sir  John  Courcy  was  commanded  into  Ireland  by  the  king,  he 
had  a  grant  under  the  great  seal. 

Sir  John  Courcy’s  sister  married  Knight  Sir  Americus  Tristram.  In  1189,  Sir 
John  was  removed  from  the  government.  Sir  Americus,  being  then  in  Connaught  with 
picked  men,  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  regain  control.  By  the  sister  of  Sir  John 
Courcy,  Earl  of  Ulster,  he  left  three  sons,  two  youngest  of  whom  were  slain  while 
assisting  their  Uncle  Courcy  against  Lacie’s  men,  who  fell  upon  them  when  unarmed 
in  the  churchyard  of  Downpatrick,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Fitz  Patrick,  the  eldest,  was 
sent  to  England  to  inform  the  king  of  the  situation  of  affairs.  He  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  lands  of  Howth  and  to  give  up  the  conquests  of  his  father 
in  Ulster.  Nicholas,  12th  Lord  of  Howth,  died  November  11,  1404,  and  was  buried 
at  Howth,  leaving  a  son  Christopher,  the  13th  lord,  also  buried  at  Howth. 

The  13th  lord  left  the  estate  to  Sir  Christopher,  the  14th  lord,  in  whose  favor 
during  the  29th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  (1451),  granted  him  a  license  to  search 
for  a  mine.  By  commission  dated  at  Naas  June  18,  1461,  during  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV,  he  was  appointed  with  Thomas  Talbot,  prior  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of 

Jerusalem..  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of - Birmingham,  and  had  five 

sons  and  three  daughters.  His  son  Robert  was  his  successor.  William  of  Stapleton, 
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another  son,  left  a  son,  Robert,  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  and  married  Agnes,  daughter 

of - Tynabegh.  By  his  wife,  Genet,  daughter  of  William  Ferster  of  Killeigh; 

by  another  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of - Bart  of  Tallegh,  and  by  her,  who 

remarried  with  Thomas  Proudfoote  of  Phyppastown,  had  a  son  St.  Lawrence  of 
Cloushagh,  near  Dublin,  left  in  remainder  to  the  estate  of  Howth  by  deed  dated  April 
20,  1542. 

Dodds  Peerage,  one  of  the  authorities  cited  in  the  Proudfoot  genealogy,  shows 

Howth,  fourth  earl  of - created  1767;  Viscount  St.  Lawrence,  1767;  Baron 

of  Heath,  1777;  Baron  Howth,  1781,  United  Kingdom  by  which  title  he  holds  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  William  Ulrich  Tristram  St.  Lawrence,  eldest  son  of  the 
third  Earl  by  his  first  wife,  Lady  Emily,  second  daughter  of  the  13th  Earl  of 
Claunecard,  born  1827,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Irish  honor  in  1874.  He  was  ed¬ 
ucated  at  Eaton.  The  Barony  of  Howth,  by  tenure  of  which  the  present  30th  holder 
was  granted  in  the  12th  century  to  Sir  Americus  Tristram;  the  15th  baron  was  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1483,  with  his  residence  at  Howth  castle.  (A  notation  said 

our  proudfoots  did  not  marry  a  Howth;  and  that  Catharine,  daughter  of - 

Bert  of  Tullah,  married  (l)  William  Ferster,  and  Agnes,  the  granddaughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Catharine,  and  a  daughter  of  Genet  Ferster  and  Tenebegh,  married  Robert 
of  Howth;  that  Catharine  married  (2)  Thomas  Proudfoote.  The  Howth  family  was 
featured  to  locate  Thomas  Proudfoote.) 

We  shall  now  take  up  another  Barry  family,  Charles  Barry.  The  Barry  family 
had  its  origin  in  France.  With  the  Norman  conquest  William  de  Barry  came  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  one  of  his  descendants  was  Gerald  de  Barry,  better  known  as  the  Welch  his¬ 
torian,  Geraldus  Gambrensis,  writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  and  early  part  of 
the  13th  centuries.  In  11 69,  Robert,  an  older  brother  of  Gerald,  took  part  in  the  first 
invasion  of  Ireland  and  was  wounded  there.  In  or  about  1183,  Philippe,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  the  original  William,  crossed  into  Ireland  to  assist  his  uncle,  Robert 
Fitz  Stephen,  and  Raymond  le  Grosse  in  their  warfare  against  the  McCartys,  the 
ancient  proprietors  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cork.  Robert  Fitz  Stephen  in  1180  granted  to 
Philippe  de  Barry  three  baronies  of  the  kingdom  of  Cork  namely,  Clethan,  Muscrie- 
on-Dunnigan  and  Killyde. 

The  Barony  of  Clethan  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  Barony  of  Barrymore; 
Muscrye -on-Dunnigan  the  Barony  of  Orrery;  and  Killyde  appears  in  later  times  as 
Ogermlehan.  A  grant  of  land  was  confirmed  by  King  John  to  William  de  Barry  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  David,  as  Lord  of  Clethan.  A  younger  son,  Philip,  in 
1240,  received  a  grant  from  Henry  III  of  the  Barony  of  Inenshannon  and  was  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Lords  of  Bar ry-Oge -Kinala.  The  Lords  of  Clethan  later  became  the 
Lords  Barrymore  and  David-Oge-Barry,  who  succeeded  to  land  and  title,  was  ap¬ 
parently  the  first  to  acquire  title  as  Viscount  Buttevant.  The  younger  brother  of 
David-Oge-Barry,  Sir  William  May  le  Barry,  succeeded  to  the  lands  and  title  of  the 
Barony  of  Ibawne  or  Barryive,  and  his  son,  Lawrence,  was  the  first  Lord  Barry-ive. 
In  1627,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Barrymore  was  conferred  upon  James  Barry,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  another  branch  of  the  family. 

In  12  30,  William  de  Barry  founded  at  Cork  a  convent  for  dominicans;  in  1237, 
he  founded  a  priory  at  Ballybog  near  Buttevant  in  the  county  of  Cork  for  regular 
canona  of  St.  Augustine  and  it  was  subsequently  endowed  by  his  son,  David.  In  1267, 
Sir  David  Barry,  Lord  of  Clethan  and  of  Castle  Lyons,  Buttevant  and  Barry’s  Court, 
was  also  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland.  In  1290,  David  Barry  founded  a  mona- 
stary  for  Franciscans  in  Buttevant.  In  1307,  John  Barry  founded  a  monastary  for 
Dominicans.  Shortly  after  1300,  John  Barry  was  a  member  of  parliament  in  Kilkeny. 
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In  13Z7,  William  and  John  Barry  made  grants  to  the  nunnery  of  St.  Johns  near  Cork. 
In  1359  Gerald  Barry  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cork  and  continued  such  for  34 
years.  In  1370,  William  Barry  founded  an  abbey  of  St.  Francis.  During  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  the  Barry  name  appears  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  not  infre¬ 
quent  wars 

After  the  successes  of  Cromwell  many  estates  were  confiscated  and  among 
them  16  owned  by  the  Barrys’.  The  result  was  that  the  Barrys’  scattered  all  over 
continental  Europe  and  Ireland  and  the  Virginia  Barrys’  were  direct  descendants  of 
the  branch  which  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin  about  the  year  162  7. 

Turning  from  the  elder  line  to  the  branch  of  the  family,  more  particularly  con¬ 
nected  with  this  genealogy,  it  appears  that  in  1315  a  Sir  Robert  Barry  was  seized  in 
fee  of  the  Castle  of  Dongeurney.  He  was  a  younger  son,  the  elder  brother  being  John 
Kitthgh  Lord  Barry  of  Clethan,  otherwise  known  as  Lord  Barrymore,  who  died  about 
1420.  From  this  Sir  Robert,  descended  the  Barrys’  of  “The  Rock”  or  Dougourney. 

Sir  James  Barry  of  Dougourney  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  succeeded  to 
the  castle  and  property;  and  a  younger  son,  James,  the  son  of  James,  became  con¬ 
stable  of  the  Castle  of  Arklew;  and  the  grandson,  also  named  James,  was  high  sheriff 
of  Dublin.  In  1577,  he  married  Jane  Pentency,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
and  had  six  sons  of  whom  the  first  was  Richard  Barry,  Esq.,  of  Dublin  who  was  sher 
iff,  alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of  that  city  and  a  member  of  parliament  1 6 1  3-1634- 
1637.  His  eldest  son,  James,  born  1603,  was  created  Baron  Barry  of  Santry  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  1660.  The  Rev.  William  Barry,  third  son  of  Richard,  and  younger  brother  of 
James,  Baron  of  Santry,  was  twice  married.  He  first  married  Mary  Simon,  a  Hugue¬ 
not,  and  later  Elizabeth  Kelly.  The  children  by  his  last  wife  were  John,  James,  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomas,  Charles,  Richard,  Elizabeth,  Eleanor,  Margaret.  Two  of  these  bro¬ 
thers  were  among  those  who  emigrated  to  Virginia.  John  Barry,  one  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Charles  Barry,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  he  had  11  children. 

We  find  among  this  family,  one  Lawrence  Proudfoot  of  Chicago,  born  December 
3,  18  59.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  W.  Barry,  born  September  30,  1863  and  died  August 
25,  1900,  at  Capon  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

The  Proudfoot  name  is  variously  spelled  -  Proudfote,  Proudfute,  Proudfit,  Prute- 
fote,  Protefute  (of  French  origin),  Proft  (French  origin),  Proudfoot  is  Old  Norse, 
Proffit  (German).  The  Proudfoot  name  appears  in  the  ”Rotule  Hundrederium” , 
and  also  in  the  Domesday  Book.  The  Rotule  Hundrederium  is  so  named  after  King 
Edward  I  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  into  the  state  of  his  domains  and  the  results 
of  this  survey  were  made  on  the  oath  of  a  jury  for  each  100  persons  in  the  realm. 

Various  authorities  in  the  genealogy  mention  Proudfoot  of  Profootstown  in  the 
County  of  Mwath  and  John  Proudfoot,  son  of  Robert  Proudfoot,  in  the  same  county; 
Susan  Proudfoot,  daughter  of  Richard  Proudfoot,  merchant,  and  wife  of  Nathanial 
Hammond,  of  Ulster;  Edmund  Proudfoot  was  at  Tottenridge  June  18,  1763;  Edmund 
Proudfoot  of  Grenada  in  1794;  Mark  Proudfoot,  a  servant  of  King  James;  Esther 
Proudfoot  May  3,  172  0;  John  Proudfoot,  a  soldier  under  Captain  Rubert  of  Vine 
Street  (town  not  mentioned);  Hannah  Proudfoot  of  Aylesburh  street  (no  town);  Mar¬ 
tha  Proudfoot  in  a  workhouse,  84  years  old,  Patrick  Proudfoot,  St.  Johns  street; 
Thomas  Proudfoot,  a  bachelor,  married  Elizabeth  Butler  spinster,  and  he  was  ap¬ 
parently  born  in  1772;  Mark  Proudfoot,  a  weaver  and  widower,  married  Mary  Igier, 
a  widow,  both  of  White  Chapel,  London;  Andrew  Proudfoot,  St.  Bolvephs,  Bishops - 
gate,  married  Elizabeth  Beaver;  September  9,  1801,  John  Proudfoot  married  Eliza- 
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beth  Sparks;  November  2,  1690,  Robert  Proudfoot  married  Ann  Davis;  November  19, 
1704,  the  name  of  Belshazer,  son  of  Walter  Proudfoot,  and  Mary  his  wife  appear; 
November  24,  1808,  John  Smith  married  Elizabeth  Proudfoot;  the  Rev.  John  Proud¬ 
foot  is  mentioned  in  a  Massachusetts  history  and  George  and  William  Proudfoot  were 
voters  in  Middlesex  county,  England.  (Much  of  the  information  mentioned  in  the 
above  paragraph  was  taken  from  old  records  of  marriages  and  burials.) 
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Okey  Woodford 

Great-grandson  of  Jacob  Woodford,  brother  of  Mary  Woodford. 
Okey  Woodford  recently  retired  after  teaching  for  52  years. 


CHAPTER  3 


THE  WOODFORDS 

From  1607,  when  Capt.  John  Smith  established  a  colony  at  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
and  1620  when  the  Pilgrims  arrived  in  New  England,  for  about  100  years,  was  a  per¬ 
iod  of  colonization  and  the  colonists  were  satisfied  under  British  rule. 

In  1641,  Richard  Lee,  first  of  the  famous  Lee  Dynasty,  came  from  England  and 
settled  in  Westmorland  county,  Virginia.  He  was  a  royalist  through  and  through. 

He  and  Governor  Berkeley,  of  the  Virginia  colony,  cooperated  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  Charles  I,  king  of  England.  During  the  Cromwell  revolution  when  King  Charles 
was  executed,  Lee  returned  to  continental  Europe  and  swore  allegiance  to  King 
Charles  II.  After  he  had  been  restored  to  the  throne,  Lee  returned  to  Virginia  to 
find  the  colonists  discontented  with  the  policies  of  Governor  Berkeley. 

The  discontent  flared  into  open  rebellion  in  1676.  It  became  known  as  Bacon’s 
rebellion.  Berkeley  had  refused  to  protect  the  colonists  from  the  Indians  and  taxes 
were  high.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  enraged  at  the  unequal  taxation  and  especially  the  high 
taxes  on  tobacco,  defied  the  Virginia  governor  and  led  a  company  against  the  savages. 
Jamestown  was  burned.  Bacon  died  suddenly  and  little  was  accomplished  except  that 
it  showed  the  first  indication  of  the  independent  spirit  of  the  colonists.  Berkeley 
ordered  the  execution  of  some  of  the  rebellious  colonists.  Richard  Lee  continued 
to  support  Berkeley  and  a  stable  government  was  established. 

Virginia  in  the  middle  1700’s  was  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  heavily  populated 
of  the  colonies  in  America.  Prices  for  tobacco,  the  main  crop,  were  good  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  prospered.  Slavery  was  introduced  into  Virginia  in  1 6 1 9  and  there  grew  up 
an  aristocracy  which  took  a  bloody  war  to  end.  When  taxation  became  burdonsome 
in  other  colonies,  the  spirit  of  independence  was  evident  long  before  the  shots  at 
Lexington  were  “heard  around  the  World.” 

Before  there  was  actual  rebellion  among  all  colonists,  there  arrived  in  Caro¬ 
line  County,  Virginia,  one  Major  William  Woodford,  September  3,  1732.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Ann  Cocke,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Cocke,  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Virginia 
in  1709  and  member  of  the  King’s  Council  in  1713.  Dr.  Cocke’s  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Catesby,  daughter  of  Mark  Catesby.  He  married  two  other  wives. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  Woodford  had  a  son,  William  Woodford,  born  in  Caro¬ 
line  county.  The  county  seat  is  Bowling  Green,  2  0  miles  south  of  Fredericksburg 
and  about  2  0  miles  west  of  the  Rappahannock  river.  (Consult  map)  This  son  was 
born  October  6,  1734,  and  fought  with  the  colonists  against  the  mother  country. 

He  was  a  colonel  February  13,  1776,  a  brigadier  general  February  21,  1777,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  taken  prisoner,  and  died  on  a  British  prison 
ship  in  New  York  in  1780. 

About  2  5  years  later,  another  William  Woodford,  born  in  England  in  1730,  set¬ 
tled  in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia.  The  county  seat  is  Harrisonburg,  75  miles 
northwest  of  Richmond.  Before  coming  to  America,  William  Woodford  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Lord  Howe,  who  was  commander -in-chief  of  the 
English  armies  from  177  5  to  1778.  Lord  and  Lady  Howe  opposed  the  marriage  but 
the  daughter  defied  their  opposition  and  they  sailed  for  the  colonies.  The  given 
name  of  General  Woodford’s  wife  was  Fanny  (Lady  Frances  Howe). 
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This  William  Woodford  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  colonists  to  take  up  arms 
against  England  in  the  cause  of  independence,  says  Hu  Maxwell’s  history  of  Barbour 
County.  This  history  also  says  that  he  was  made  a  general  in  the  Revolutionary  ar¬ 
my  and  on  December  9,  1776,  defeated  the  English  under  Captain  Eordyce  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Great  Bridge  near  Norfolk,  Virginia.  (Other  records  indicate  that  these  refer¬ 
ences  in  Hu  Maxwell’s  history  are  incorrect.  None  of  the  other  records  which  are 
authentic,  given  in  this  chapter  show  that  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge.) 

Our  General  William  Woodford  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Woodfords  who  settled  in  Har¬ 
rison  county,  Virginia.  He  had  a  son,  William  Woodford,  a  private  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  army,  born  in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  and  seven  daughters  of  whom 
we  have  no  record.  (This  family  of  daughters  is  not  mentioned  in  other  authentic 
records . ) 

In  a  record  from  Miss  Catesby  Woodford  Willis,  1105  Princess  Ann  Street, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  we  find  that  the  first  of  the  Woodford  family  was  Wil¬ 
liam,  a  native  of  England.  “He  settled  in  Caroline  county,  Virginia,  and  called  his 
estate  ‘Windsor’,”  said  Miss  Willis,  “He  first  married  Mrs.  Whittaker,  who  died 
without  an  heir.  He  then  married  Mrs.  Bataille  who  died  without  issue.  His  third 
wife  was  Ann  Cocke,  daughter  of  the  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  1709 
and  member  of  the  king’s  council  in  1713.  They  h  ad  the  following  children:  Gen¬ 
eral  William  Woodford,  Thomas,  who  never  married;  Catesby,  born  June  19,  1738, 
married  Mary  Buckner,  and  died  at  Warm  Springs,  Virginia,  in  1791;  he  left  four 
daughters  and  three  sons,  one  of  whom  may  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Barbour  county 
Woodfords:  John  died  young;  Henry  died  in  childhood. 

“The  children  of  General  William  Woodford  and  Mary  Thornton  were  Colonel 
Thornton  Woodford,  who  married  Mary  Taliaferro,  and  William  Catesby,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Bataille  (ancestors  of  Miss  Catesby  Woodford  Willis).  The  children 
of  Catesby  Woodford,  brother  of  General  William  Woodford  and  Mary  Buckner  were 
Judith  Thornton,  who  married  Theodore  Hunsford;  Mark  Catesby,  Ann  Cocke,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Buckner,  who  married  Roger  Laughlin;  William  Thomas;  Thomas  Catesby,  who 
married  Mary  Buckner;  and  Lucy  Thomas  Catesby  who  married  Spencer  Buckner. 

“The  children  of  John  Thornton  Woodford  and  Mary  Taliaferro;  Lucy,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Dr.  John  Taylor;  Sally  Taliaferro,  who  married  Dr.  Simon  Dudley;  Catesby; 

Ann  Cocke,  who  married  Dr.  Madison  Taylor;  Betty  Thornton,  who  married  John  R. 
Montgomery;  Mildred  Gregory,  who  married  Edmond  Didlake;  and  Mark  Henry,  who 
married  Sarah  Anne  Hayden. 

“Children  of  William  Catesby  and  Elizabeth  Bataille  Woodford  were  Mary  Thorn¬ 
ton,  who  married  William  Talliaferro  and  had  no  issue;  William,  who  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Goodwin  and  had  no  issue;  John  Bataille,  who  married  Sarah  Coghill  Goodwin; 
and  Eleanor,  who  married  William  Taliaferro,  her  brother-in-law,  and  who  left  child¬ 
ren  whose  names  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  William  A.  Shultice,  Brentwood  Apart¬ 
ments,  Norfolk,  West  Virginia.” 

The  record  which  we  are  now  taking  up  is  a  report  to  Charles  Woodford  Mylius 
of  results  of  search  in  the  archives  department  of  the  Virginia  State  Library  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia.  It  is  as  follows  in  quotes: 

“As  previously  advised,  I  spent  the  morning  in  the  archives  of  the  Virginia  State 
Library,  and  made  notes  of  entries  pertaining  to  the  Revolutionary  service  of  men 
named  Woodford.  The  list  of  pensioners  contains  the  name  of  Mary  Woodford  with 
the  amount  of  pension  per  year,  that  is,  L22  5  (presumably  pounds).  In  the  war  re¬ 
cords  of  General  William  Woodford,  February  11,  1875,  L287-9  shillings,  8  pence 
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was  paid  to  Joseph  Jones,  Esq.,  June  3,  1783,  there  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Mary  Woodford 
L22  5.  Pension  commenced  May  8  and  was  for  seven  years.  Amount  of  total  paid 
was  L450.  Mrs.  Mary  Woodford  was  paid  one-half  of  year’s  pension  from  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1781  to  November  1782,  or  LI  12.  Total  paid:  L450. 

“Rejected  claims  of  the  heirs  of  William  Woodford  of  Rockbridge  county:  Var¬ 
ious  papers  are  filed  namely  -  certificates  of  John  Lincoln,  Joseph  Parrot,  Mary 
Lance,  etc.,  also  power  of  attorney  of  heirs  of  William  Woodford,  son  of  William 
Woodford,  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  the  petition  of  these  heirs  was  signed  by 
John  H.  Woodford,  Jacob  Woodford,  Robert  Talbot,  Mary  Talbot,  George  Woodford 
and  William  Woodford.  The  facts  recited  show  that  William  Woodford  had  served 
as  a  private  in  the  Revolutionary  army;  that  his  wife  was  named  Fanny  or  Frances; 
that  he  enlisted  and  served  faithfully  until  wounded;  that  he  had  been  employed  guard¬ 
ing  prisoners  taken  by  General  Anthony  Wayne  at  Stony  Point,  in  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  he  resided  for  a  time  with  his  wife,  and  was  visited  during  that  per¬ 
iod  by  Mary  Lance.  The  claim  appears  to  have  been  rejected  because  the  witnesses 
could  not  prove  time  of  enlistment,  names  of  officers  under  whom  William  Woodford 
served.  (The  Private  William  Woodford  genealogy  shows  that  for  the  month  of  July 
he  was  paid  for  one  month  with  notations  ‘Sick  at  Langford’. 

“I  understand  that  some  descendents  of  William  Woodford  of  Rockingham  county 
have  confused  this  William  Woodford  with  Colonel  (later  Brig.  General)  William 
Woodford,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  this.  Gen.  William  Woodford  died  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  as  is  shown  by  his  accepted  claim  for  bounty  filed  by  John  Woodford,  his  son, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  other  heirs.  Brigadier  General  Woodford  came  from 
Caroline  county  and  if  there  is  any  connection  between  the  families  of  Gen.  Woodford 
and  Private  Woodford  of  Rockingham  county,  it  has  not  been  discovered.’’  (This 
information  is  certified  to  by  William  McFarland  Jones,  notary  public.)  We  shall 
now  take  up  a  third  record  of  Mrs.  Florence  Davisson  Treichler,  a  descendent  of 
William  Woodford,  which  she  used  when  she  joined  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  She  lives  at  Pueblo,  Colorado.  In  quotes  this  record  is  as  follows: 

“I  am  the  daughter  of  Columbus  A.  Davisson,  born  October  27,  1847,  at  Clarks¬ 
burg,  West  Virginia,  died  at  Green  Ridge,  Missouri,  June  12,  1905,  and  his  wife, 

Mary  Ann  Faris,  born  April  10,  1851,  at  Clarksburg,  and  died  at  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
February  26,  1920.  He  was  married  June  3,  1868. 

“The  said  Columbus  A.  Davisson  was  the  child  of  Austin  Davisson,  born  Novem¬ 
ber1  19,  1821,  at - ,  and  died  at  Quiet  Dell,  West  Virginia,  November  16,  1890, 

and  his  wife,  Emily  Woodford,  born  April  11,  1823,  in  Barbour  county,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  died  at  Philippi  March  19,  1908.  She  was  married  October  30,  1845. 

“The  said  Emily  Woodford  was  the  child  of  John  Howe  Woodford,  born  December 
27,  1796,  in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  and  died  in  Barbour  county,  West  Virginia 
March  12,  1881  (is  buried  in  the  Mt.  Olive  cemetery),  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Minear, 
born  June  13,  1800,  in  Barbour  county,  and  died  March  12,  1883.  They  were  married 
in  1823.  The  said  John  Howe  Woodford  was  the  child  of  William  Woodford,  Jr.,  born 
in  1757  in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  and  died  about  1830,  and  his  wife,  Hannah 
Moss.  They  were  married  in  1795.  The  said  William  Woodford,  Jr.,  was  the  child 
of  William  Woodford,  born  about  1730  in  England,  and  died  about  1779,  and  his  wife, 
Fanny  Howe,  born  in  England.  This  information  was  accepted  as  supplemental  line 
for  D  A.R.  for  Florence  Mae  Treichler,  Arkansas  Valley  Chapter--D.A.R.  94158. 
General  Woodford  died  at  sea  November  13,  1780,  on  board  a  man  of  war  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina/  ’ 
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We  shall  now  take  up  another  Woodford  which  appears  in  the  records  under  the 
heading,  “William  Woodford,  private,  in  Revolutionary  War  from  Rockingham  county, 
Virginia.”  This  record,  in  quotes,  is  as  follows: 

“In  the  Archives  Department  of  the  Virginia  State  Library  there  are  certain  pa¬ 
pers  filed  in  the  claim  of  the  heirs  of  William  Woodford,  the  Revolutionary  soldier 
from  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  These  we  shall  give  below,  and  from  the  evidence 
identified  with  the  William  Woodford  of  Caroline  County,  Virginia,  who  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  as  colonel  and  later  as  brigadier  general,  although  some  writers 
have  confused  the  identity  of  the  two  men. 

“State  of  Virginia,  Lewis  County:  On  the  24th  of  November  in  the  year  A.D., 

1834,  before  me,  John  Rager,  Jr.,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  aforesaid,  per¬ 
sonally  came  Mary  Lance,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  doth,  on  her  oath  depose  and  say 
that  she  was  well  acquainted  with  a  certain  William  Woodford  of  Rockingham  County, 
Virginia,  and  knows  that  he  was  a  soldier  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  de¬ 
ponent  says  that  he,  the  said  William  Woodford,  served  five  years  or  upwards  and 
then  got  his  discharge  on  account  of  a  wound  that  he  received  upon  one  of  his  legs. 

“The  deponent  says  that  he,  the  said  William  Woodford,  at  the  time  of  his  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  soldier,  he  and  his  wife  lived  in  Philadelphia  until  he  received  the  wound 
in  one  of  his  legs,  and  then  returned  with  him  to  Rockingham  County.  The  deponent 
does  not  recollect  any  of  his  officers,  but  she  thinks  and  believes  that  he  was  under 
General  Wayne  and  also  thinks  his  discharge  was  given  by  Colonel  Hicklow.  The 
deponent  further  states  that  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the  said  William  Woodford 
for  a  number  of  years  after  the  war  and  never  knew  any  other  William  Woodford  but 
him,  except  his  son.  He  had  one  son  by  his  wife  Fanny,  and  his  name  was  William.” 
Signed  Mary  Lance.  (Seal) 

Another  record  which  mentions  a  bounty  is  as  follows:  “State  of  Virginia,  Har¬ 
rison  County:  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we,  the  undersigned,  heirs  of 
William  Woodford,  deceased,  late  of  the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  who  was  the  only 
son  and  legal  heir  and  representative  of  William  Woodford,  late  of  the  county  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  who  was  an  enlisted  soldier  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  do  hereby  em¬ 
power  Waldo  P.  Goff,  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Land  Office  of  Virginia,  and  all  war¬ 
rants  for  military  bounty  lands  due  our  grandfather,  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  with  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  substitutes  under  him  with  the  aforesaid 
powers  and  all  of  the  acts  of  our  said  agent  or  his  substitutes  we  will  ratify  and  con¬ 
firm  by  those  present  as  witnessed  our  hands  and  seal  this  26th  day  of  December, 

A.  D.,  1834.  Test  Elizabeth  Coplin  and  John  Talbot.  Other  signatures  are  John 
Howe  Woodford,  Jacob  Woodford,  Robert  Talbot,  Mary  Talbot,  George  Woodford, 
William  Woodford.”  (Seal) 

On  an  application  form  used  by  descendents  of  the  Woodfords  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  record  of  Private  William  Woodford,  which  is  being  used  here  because  it 
is  more  complete  than  other  records  in  this  chapter.  It  is  as  follows: 

“In  a  volume  known  as  4W.  D.  178,1’,  preserved  at  the  library  in  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  a  photostatic  copy  from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  war  department,  in 
which  is  the  payroll  of  Captain  Richard  Campbell’s  company  of  the  eighth  Virginia 
Battalion,  commanded  by  Col.  Abram  Bowman.  The  name  of  William  Woodford  ap¬ 
pears  on  this  list,  he  having  served  as  a  private  in  said  command  for  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September  and  October  1877,  for  which  service  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  the  sum  of  six  and  two -thirds  dollars  per  month.  In  volume  ‘W.  D.  313,1’, 
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William  Woodford’s  name  is  also  found  as  having  served  as  a  private  for  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  1778,  in  the  company  of  Captain  Kirkpatrick  in  the  Fourth  Virginia 
Regiment  of  Foot,  commanded  by  Colonel  James  Wood.”  (About  40  years  after  the 
death  of  General  Woodford  the  Talbots  became  connected  with  the  Woodfords.) 

(Note.  Some  of  the  information  in  the  above  paragraphs  is  quite  confusing  and 
in  spots  contradictory.  The  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  were  two  Gen¬ 
eral  Woodfords,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  a  General  William  Woodford  and  Private 
William  Woodford.  Another  record  is  somewhat  confusing  in  that  it  mentions  boun¬ 
ties  paid  to  Woodford  relative,  and  elsewhere  it  mentions  rejection  of  such  bounties. 
The  Caroline  county  Woodfords  and  the  Rockingham  county  Woodfords  were  not  re¬ 
lated.  One  contradiction  is  that  our  General  Woodford  died  at  sea  November  13,  1780 
on  board  a  man  of  war  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  elsewhere  the  date  of 
his  death  is  given  as  1779.  A  careful  study  of  these  records  will,  I  think,  straighten 
out  this  confusion  and  contradiction.  I  am  publishing  all  of  these  records  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  all  of  the  Woodfords  and  all  of  the  Talbots  will  want  to  preserve  them  for 
their  descendents.  We  are  also  publishing  the  Woodford  descendents  as  listed  in 
the  history  of  Barbour  county.) 

Private  William  Woodford  married  Hannah  Moss.  They  settled  on  Bull  Pasture 
River  in  Highland  county.  Private  William  Woodford’s  descendents,  both  Woodfords 
and  those  who  have  married  into  other  families  and  bear  other  names,  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  industry,  perseverance  and  business  ability.  When  Pvt.  William 
Woodford  came  to  Western  Virginia,  he  carried  all  of  his  goods  on  a  pack  horse. 

His  children  were  John  Howe,  Jacob,  William,  Ge  orge  and  Mary. 

John  Howe  Woodford,  son  of  Pvt.  William  and  Hannah  Moss  Woodford,  was  born 
in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  in  1796.  While  still  young,  he  began  to  trade  in  cat¬ 
tle.  He  made  rails  at  2  5  cents  per  100  and  cleared  land  at  $4  per  acre.  Through 
such  perseverance  and  industry  he  became  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  in  Harri¬ 
son  county.  He  served  as  a  magistrate,  at  one  time  was  judge  of  the  county  court, 
and  for  two  terms  was  sheriff.  He  married  Nancy  Minear,  born  in  1801.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Adam  Minear.  Her  grandfather  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1781  in  Mon- 
ongahela  county,  Virginia. 

John  Howe  Woodford  was  the  father  of  14  children:  Isaac,  William,  Adam  M., 

John,  Harvey,  Asa  Wesley,  James  R.,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Phoebe,  Mary,  Emily,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Hannah,  Cynthia  and  Phrena. 

The  children  of  George  Woodford,  son  of  William  and  Hannah  Moss  Woodford, 
were:  Frank,  William,  John,  Granville  and  Elmira.  Children  of  William,  another 
son,  were:  George,  Robert,  Emmitt,  Jackson,  John  Wesley,  Mary  Ann,  Elizabeth, 
and  Josephine. 

Asa  Wesley  Woodford,  son  of  John  Howe  Woodford,  was  born  two  miles  west  of 
Philippi  May  20,  1833.  He  married  Rebecca  Cather  of  Taylor  county.  His  schooling 
was  in  a  log  school  house  on  Pleasant  creek.  He  was  employed  as  a  young  man  by 
a  cattle  drover  and  drove  cattle  to  Philadelphia.  As  a  boy,  he  worked  for  35  cents 
per  day.  Twelve  years  later  he  drove  a  herd  of  600  cattle  of  his  own  to  Philadelphia, 
consigned  to  the  government,  to  feed  the  Federal  army.  In  1863,  Gen.  Imboden  and 
Gen.  Jones,  Confederates,  made  a  raid  into  West  Virginia  and  drove  off  hundreds  of 
head  of  cattle,  including  250  owned  by  Mr.  Woodford,  for  the  Southern  army  at  Gettys¬ 
burg.  Woodford  was  paid  in  worthless  Confederate  money. 
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Mr.  Woodford  was  a  strong  Union  man  and  continued  to  ship  stock  to  the  east. 

He  voted  against  the  ordinance  of  secession  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  April,  1 8 6 1 . 

He  raised  a  Union  regiment  in  Ritchie  county.  In  1868,  he  was  elected  to  the  West 
Virginia  legislature  from  Lewis  county  and  the  following  year  he  was  a  member  of 
the  code  commission.  He  was  twice  elected  sheriff  of  Lewis  county. 

In  April,  1892,  he  was  a  candidate  at  the  state  convention  for  governor.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  was  present  and  heard  a  speech  he  made  and  the  financial  view  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  address  became  the  leading  plank  in  the  democratic  national  platform 
when  Bryan  was  a  candidate  for  president  in  1896.  Mr.  Woodford  owned  1,000  acres 
of  land  in  Lewis  county  stocked  with  hereford  cattle.  He  was  first  to  ship  cattle  to 
London  and  Liverpool.  He  built  a  large  flour  mill  at  Weston,  West  Virginia.  His 
wife  was  an  artist  of  note.  Mr.  Woodford  traveled  extensively  in  this  country  and 
Europe. 

Benjamin  Holly  Woodford,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Robinson  Woodford,  was  born 
in  1843  five  miles  north  of  Philippi.  He  married  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  Mary 
Elizabeth  S  cott  Hodgson.  Their  children  were:  Robinson  H.,  Benjamin  Holly,  Scott, 
Blanche  Maude,  Tom  Brown,  Scotia  Pearl.  He  was  a  farmer  and  a  democrat.  In 
1896,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  county  court  and  served  as  president  one  year. 
He  was  also  statistical  correspondent  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  Army  and  served  from  1862  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  sur¬ 
rendered  to  General  Duval  at  Staunton,  Virginia.  He  was  in  3  0  battles.  After  the 
war,  he  was  a  merchant  at  Burnt  Store  on  Taylor’s  Drain.  He  was  a  great-grandson 
of  General  Woodford.  His  wife’s  ancestors  were  English  and  can  be  traced  200  years 
to  Robert  Hodgson,  English  Quaker,  who  landed  at  New  York  in  1665. 

The  children  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Robinson  Woodford  were:  Hannah,  Elizabeth, 
Robinson,  William,  James  M.,  John  and  Benjamin. 

Isaac  C.  Woodford,  son  of  Isaac  C.  and  Jane  Huffman  Woodford,  was  born  in 
i860.  He  married  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Elias  and  Catherine  McGee  Kelley.  Their 
children:  Lottie,  Katie,  Harry,  Cambden,  Ora  and  Ella.  They  lived  five  miles  be¬ 
low  Philippi.  He  was  a  farmer  and  Stockman  and  formed  a  partnership  known  as 
Zinn  &  Woodford.  He  handled  many  cattle  and  sheep  annually  on  a  highly  improved 
farm  of  more  than  300  acres.  His  land  was  underlaid  with  four  veins  of  bituminous 
coal.  The  old  Woodford  homestead,  known  as  the  Hathaway  land,  was  his  property. 

John  F.  Woodford,  born  five  miles  north  of  Philippi,  was  a  son  of  Isaac  C.  and 
Jane  Huffman  Woodford.  He  married  Eliza  E.  Knotts  Cole  on  Pleasant  creek  April 
22,  1869.  Children:  Rosaltha,  Joseph  M.,  Marie  Belle,  Elizabeth,  Isaac  C.,  John 
W.,  and  Jessie  E.  He  was  a  big  land  owner  and  owned  a  store  at  Elk  City.  He  was 
the  first  to  bring  in  Angus  cattle  and  Clydesdale  horses  and  to  use  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  Barbour  county.  He  was  connected  with  the  Woodford  Telephone  Co. 

John  F.  Woodford’s  son,  Joseph  M.,  born  in  1871,  managed  his  father’s  saw 
mill  interests.  Later  Joseph  M.  bought  for  eastern  interests  and  still  later  he  moved 
his  interests  to  Elkins,  West  Virginia,  where  he  became  general  manager  and  lar¬ 
gest  stockholder  in  the  Woodford  Telephone  Co.  Another  son  of  John  F.  Woodford, 
Isaac  C.,  born  in  1878,  graduated  at  Buckhannon  and  became  a  stockholder  in  the 
company,  secretary  and  electrician.  A  third  son,  John  W.,  born  1881,  was  at  one 
time  treasurer  of  the  company  but  sold  his  interests  to  his  brothers  and  entered 
the  University  of  West  Virginia. 
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James  Madison  Woodford,  born  within  five  miles  of  Philippi  in  1866,  son  of  Isaac 
and  Jane  Huffman  Woodford,  was  married  near  Elk  City  March  4,  1890,  to  Anna  Lee, 
daughter  of  Jesse  R.  and  Louisa  Smith  Green.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Isabel 
J.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Isabel  Matlick,  in  1895.  Their  children:  Walter  Lee, 
Marion  L.,  Ona  Roswell  and  an  infant.  He  was  a  farmer  and  merchant.  He  was  ed¬ 
ucated  at  Flemington  in  the  West  Virginia  college. 

David  Riley  Woodford,  born  in  1851  on  Shook’s  Run,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Jane 
Thomas  Woodford,  was  married  in  Randolph  county  in  1890  to  Lily,  daughter  of  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Elizabeth  Golden  Mullens.  Children:  Maude  M.,  Asia  Goodlaw,  and  baby. 

He  lived  on  the  old  Woodford  homestead  two  miles  west  of  Philippi. 

Mrs.  Columbia  A.  Woodford,  born  at  Philippi  in  1844,  daughter  of  John  R.,  and 
Lucinda  Sinsel  Williamson,  was  married  June  9,  1864,  to  John  Wesley,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Sarah  Woodford.  Children:  Charles  E.,  Ira  J.,  Robert  T.,  Austin  C.,  Zora 
E.,  Omar  A.,  Mr.  Woodford  died  October  20,  1887.  Mrs.  Woodford  contributed 
largely  to  the  building  of  the  Mt.  Olive  church. 

George  C.  Woodford,  born  1854  at  the  old  Woodford  home  at  the  head  of  Shook’s 
Run,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Jane  Thompson  Woodford,  was  married  November  9, 
1882,  at  the  David  Shaw  farm  to  Madora,  daughter  of  Santron  and  Mary  O’Neal  Zinn. 
Children:  Ida  Grace,  Artie  May,  William  Ray,  Melvin  Ray,  David  Wilson,  Mans¬ 
field,  Delbert  Riley,  and  two  unnamed.  He  owned  379  acres  of  land  on  the  headwaters 
of  Shook5s  Run.  He  is  of  English  descent,  a  grandson  of  John  H.  Woodford.  His  father 
was  drafted  in  the  Union  Army. 

Living  at  Philippi  are  George  Woodford  and  Okey  Woodford,  whose  grandfather 
was  Jacob  Woodford,  a  brother  of  Mary  Woodford.  George  Woodford  married  Bird 
Switzer,  a  daughter  of  Simon  Switzer.  He  was  in  the  jewelry  and  repair  business  at 
Philippi  but  has  retired.  He  is  86  years  old.  Okey  Woodford  married  Belle  Wood¬ 
ford’s  daughter,  Blanche.  He  has  been  a  teacher  for  a  good  many  years.  They  have 
three  sons,  Edward,  James  and  Okey  Woodford,  Jr.  All  were  in  the  service  during 
World  War  II. 

Edward  is  now  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  Wright  Field  in  Government  service.  James 
lives  at  Riverton,  New  York,  and  is  youth  supervisor  for  the  Campbell  Soup  Co. 

James  was  a  lieutenant  commander,  was  on  three  ships,  was  stationed  at  Murmansk, 
in  the  Mediterannean  area  and  sailed  around  the  world.  Okey  Woodford,  Jr.,  was  a 
mechanic’s  mate  on  the  carrier  Ticonderoga  which  was  bombed  and  sunk.  He  was 
one  of  three  in  a  group  of  28  who  escaped  with  their  lives.  A  total  of  2  50  were  killed 
or  wounded  of  3,000  aboard  the  huge  vessel. 

Zora  Woodford,  who  lives  in  the  Mansfield  addition  to  Philippi,  married  J.  N. 
Dadisman  in  1890.  Her  mother  was  Mrs.  Columbia  A.  Woodford,  who  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  R.  and  Lucinda  Sinsel  Williamson.  Her  father  was  John  Wesley  Wood¬ 
ford,  a  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Woodford. 

Mr.  Dadisman’ s  father,  David  H.  Dadisman,  was  born  in  Rockingham  county, 
Virginia,  and  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Josephine  Fridley,  born  in  Barbour 
county.  They  have  one  son,  Dari  Woodford  Dadisman. 
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CHAPTER  4 


A  WELCH  FAMILY 

In  1710  there  was  born  in  Wales  one  Oliver  Evans,  common  ancestor  of  our 
branch  of  the  Evans  family.  He  settled  in  New  York  in  1730.  One  of  his  descend- 
ents,  Robert  P.  Evans,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Oliver  Evans  Established 
the  Red  Woolen  Milling  Company  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river.  It  was  a  small 
mill  at  the  time  but  later  was  expanded  to  one  of  considerable  capacity.  This  mill 
is,  or  was,  still  operating  in  the  late  1920’s.  (We  have  records  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Robert  P.  Evans  and  his  brother,  Frank  Evans,  to  show  the 
ancestry  of  their  family). 

It  is  believed  that  Oliver  Evans  was  born  in  South  Wales.  After  the  Norman  con¬ 
quest  a  good  many  Normans  settled  there.  They  were  much  taller  than  the  native 
Welch.  The  descendents  of  Oliver  Evans  were  tall,  some  of  them  six-footers  and 
even  taller.  Their  children,  both  sons  and  daughters,  are  well  above  the  average 
height. 

This  Oliver  Evans  had  a  son  Oliver  (no  record  of  birth  or  death)  who  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  machinist,  and  who  became  an  inventor  of  considerable  ability.  By 
occupation  he  was  a  wool  carder.  One  of  his  first  inventions  was  a  machine  to  card 
wool.  Another  was  an  engine  somewhat  after  the  steam  pressure  type. 

Oliver  Evans  II  had  a  son,  Charles  Evans,  born  in  1805.  He  was  the  father  of 
Charles  S.  Evans  (my  grandfather)  born  in  a  county  in  New  York  in  1832.  He  had  a 
sister,  Lavina,  who  married  Barrach  Scholes  in  New  York,  and  they  later  moved  to 

Harper,  Kansas,  where  they  died.  One - Kronk  comes  into  the  Evans  Line. 

He  was  a  cousin  of  Charles  Evans,  father  of  Charles  S.,  and  the  last  son  of  a  Revo¬ 
lutionary  ancestor.  One - Westbroeck,  born  in  Holland,  also  comes  into  the 

Evans  line,  through  a  marriage  into  the  family  of  the  first  Oliver  Evans.  Charles 
S.  Evans  had  an  aunt,  Ada  Evans  Wright,  who  lived  in  New  York  and  died  there  at 
the  age  of  95  years.  “They  must  have  drowned  the  women.’’  a  relative  wrote  in 
referring  to  the  fact  that  too  few  women  are  mentioned  in  Hu  Maxwell’s  history  of 
Barbour  county.  “They  must  have  drowned’’  the  first  three  wives  of  my  mothers 
family  because  there  are  no  records  whatever  of  them. 

When  a  boy  of  12,  Grandfather  Evans  was  employed  by  a  river  navigation  com¬ 
pany,  but  he  quit  the  job  because  he  disliked  to  follow  barges,  filled  with  merchan¬ 
dise,  towed  by  mules  on  pathways  along  the  Hudson  river.  In  1846  his  father  died  in 
New  York  of  black  tongue  fever.  About  the  same  time  Grandfather  Evans  left  for 
Wheeling,  Virginia.  He  had  an  uncle,  George  Evans,  living  there.  (Frank  Evans 
wrote  that  he  once  met  a  son  of  this  George  Evans,  who  visited  the  family  in  Har¬ 
per,  Kansas.  He  was  then  a  man  well  along  in  middle  life). 

There  is  no  record  to  show  how  long  Charles  S.  Evans  remained  in  Wheeling. 
However,  he  was  still  in  his  teens  when  he  left  for  Coshocton,  Ohio,  where  he  learned 
the  trade  of  carpentering  and  bridge  building.  It  was  while  working  at  his  trade  that 
he  met  and  married  Elizabeth  Conway,  daughter  of  John  Conway. 

With  the  exception  of  Frank  Evans  all  of  their  children  were  born  at  Coshocton, 
Ohio.  They  were:  Emma,  Sarah  Lavina,  (my  mother)  two  sons  named  Ira  who  died 
during  the  Civil  War,  Martha  Jeanette,  Robert  P.,  and  Charles  L. 
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Mrs.  Lee  T albot,  the  former  Sarah  Lavina  Evans 

Born  1853,  died  1943, 


They  were  essentially  pioneers  and  at  different  times  moved  from  place  to  place. 
They  left  Coshocton  in  1866  and  settled  in  Vermillion  county,  Illinois.  While  living 
there  Grandfather  Evans  was  stricken  with  a  serious  attack  of  bronchitis.  In  the  hope 
that  a  change  of  climate  in  the  pine  woods  of  Michigan  would  be  beneficial  he  rigged 
out  a  prairie  schooner  and  with  his  family  started  for  Chicago.  While  driving  along 
the  streets  the  oldest  son,  Robert,  bounced  out  of  the  wagon  and  was  lost.  They 
missed  him  a  few  minutes  later  and  found  him  wandering  along  the  streets  of  Chicago, 
then  a  small  city. 

They  shipped  for  Muskegon,  Michigan,  crossing  Lake  Michigan.  They  settled 
in  a  timbered  country  and  while  there  a  big  fire  broke  out  in  the  woods  and  he  and 
neighbors  ploughed  around  the  home  to  save  it  from  the  flames.  It  was  here  that 
their  oldest  daughter,  Emma  Evans,  met  and  married  Charles  E.  Califf.  They  had 
nine  children,  all  born  in  May.  They  are  as  follows: 

Ada  M.  Califf,  born  in  1871;  Ella,  born  1873;  Harriett,  born  1875;  Harry  E.,  born, 
1878;  Charles  De  Lacy,  born  1881;  Leslie  A.,  born  1884;  Mabel  June,  born  1887;  Edna 
M.,  born  1891;  Ernest  F,,  born  1894. 

Ada  M.  Califf  (deceased)  married  Henry  Culleb;  Ella  married  John  Masou  and 
they  are  living  at  Muskegon  Heights,  Michigan;  Harriet  Elizabeth  (deceased)  married 
Walter  Willis;  Harry  Evans,  still  living  but  address  not  given;  Charles  De  Lacy,  of 
Muskegon;  Leslie  Aden,  deceased;  Mabel  June,  deceased;  Edna  Myrtle  Califf  mar¬ 
ried  Rupert  Morse  and  they  are  now  living  in  California;  Ernest  Frank  is  also  living 
but  no  address  was  given.  The  husband  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Evans  of  Muskegon  Heights 
was  the  youngest  brother  of  Emma  Evans*  husband. 

In  1868  Charles  S.  Evans  and  family  returned  to  Illinois.  In  1869  they  moved  to 
Indianola.  One  of  his  sons,  Robert,  and  two  of  his  daughters,  Sarah  Lavina  and  Mar¬ 
tha,  entered  the  public  schools..  In  187  0  he  bought  a  farm  in  Virginia  township,  War¬ 
ren  county,  Iowa. 

* 

Shortly  after  he  bought  that  farm  his  daughter,  Martha,  married  Bud  Stockton. 
They  had  one  daughter,  Mabel,  who  was  twice  married.  Her  first  husband  was  John 
Harvey  Bower.  By  this  marriage  there  was  one  son,  Donald  Bernard  Bower. 

Mr.  Bower  is  supervisor  of  office  equipment  for  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  June  10,  192  5,  he  married  Frances  Rolnicki,  born 
in  Chicago  February  6,  1906,  a  daughter  of  Victoria  Rolnicki,  who  was  born  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Her  ancestors,  however,  were  born  in  Poland,, 

They  have  three  sons,  Lawrence  Anthony  Bower  who,  during  World  War  II, 
served  29  months  in  the  Pacific  theatre  of  war  with  the  '‘Seebees.”  He  graduated 
from  the  high  school  and  took  a  business  course.  He  married  Delphine  Moran.  They 
have  one  son,  David  Allen,  aged  two  years.  Lawrence  is  in  the  insurance  business 
in  Chicago.  The  second  son,  Eugene  William  Bower,  aged  18  years,  graduated  from 
the  Detroit  high  school  and  will  enroll  at  Michigan  Normal,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  this 
fall,  where  he  will  study  commercial  art  and  physical  education.  Donald  Bernard 
Bower  jr.,  third  son,  is  12  years  old  and  is  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Donald  Bernard  Bower  sr.,  son  of  John  Harvey  Bower  and  Mabel  Prudence 
Stockton,  was  born  at  Salina,  Kansas,  September  3,  1908.  For  a  time  they  lived  at 
Topeka,  Kansas,  then  moved  to  Gardena,  California,  where  he  completed  his  high 
school  course.  When  still  in  his  late  teens  he  moved  to  Findley,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
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employed  by  the  Differential  Steel  Car  Company.  Later  he  was  employed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Company  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  From  there  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
for  several  years  he  served  as  an  apprentice  machinest  for  Boettcher  and  Company. 

Upon  completing  the  course  he  moved  with  the  same  company  to  a  new  plant  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  five  years.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  at  Detroit,  first  as  an  Addressograph  service  repair  man. 
then  as  supervisor  in  charge  of  all  office  equipment  for  the  entire  corporation.  His 
mother’s  second  husband  was  Harvey.  The  last  address  we  have  was  a  town  in 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Bower  mentioned  some  interesting  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  big  tim¬ 
ber-country  of  Michigan.  Bears  were  numerous.  One  night  a  bear  walked  off  with 
the  family’s  supply  of  bacon. 

When  they  reached  Muskegon  the  family  lived  in  a  big  log  house.  A  group  of 
neighbors  felled  the  pine  trees,  cut  grooves  in  them  so  the  logs  would  fit  properly, 
and  built  the  entire  house  in  a  single  day.  Mr.  Bower’s  mother  had  these  stories 
from  her  mother,  Martha  Jennette  Evans  Stockton. 

The  Charles  S.  Evans  family  lived  on  their  farm  until  early  in  1884  or  when 
government  land  was  opened  up  for  settlement  in  Kansas.  He  and  his  daughter, 
Martha,  proved  up  on  timber  claims.  Numerous  buffalo  wallows  could  be  seen  in 
the  wide  open  prairies.  The  family  later  moved  to  Kingman  county,  Kansas.  While 
living  in  that  county  the  settlers  became  alarmed,  when  Indians  threatened  to  go 
on  the  war  path,  and  organized  for  their  own  protection.  Nothing  came  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  it  being  one  of  several  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Kansas. 

Martha  Evans  Stockton  was  a  school  teacher  for  a  great  many  years.  She  later 
studied  osteopathy  and  practiced  at  Manhattan,  Kansas.  She  died  near  Topeka,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  is  buried  in  that  city.  She  was  a  student  at  Simpson  College  during  the 
school  year  1873-1874. 

Charles  S.  Evans  died  at  his  home  in  Manhattan,  Kansas,  at  the  age  of  78  years. 
He  is  buried  at  Manhattan. 
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Great-great-great-granddaughter  of  William  Talbot. 


CHAPTER  5 


A  FLIGHT  ACROSS  THE  ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAINS 

Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  most  historic  in  the  Old  Dominion  state. 
The  county  was  named  for  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax  who  inherited  all  the  land  in  what 
is  known  as  the  “Northern  Neck”  of  Virginia  from  his  grandfather,  Lord  Culpepper, 
after  whom  Culpepper  county,  Virginia,  was  named.  In  this  county  lived  George 
Washington  who  brought  his  bride,  Martha  Dandridge  Curtis,  to  his  Mt.  Vernon  es¬ 
tate  which  overlooks  the  Potomac  river. 

Many  important  personages  lived  in  or  visited  Fairfax  county.  Among  others 
was  Captain  John  Smith  who  founded  the  first  colony  in  Virginia  at  Jamestown  in 
1607.  He  explored  the  Potomac  river  as  far  as  the  Potomac  Falls. 

In  1756,  George  Johnston  of  Fairfax  county  added  his  solid  logic  to  the  fiery  elo¬ 
quence  of  Patrick  Henry  and  helped  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  against 
the  Stamp  Act.  A  few  years  later  George  Mason  offered  the  famous  “Fairfax  Re¬ 
solves5’,  a  protest  against  England’s  policy  of  governing  her  colonies.  These  reso¬ 
lutions  were  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of  Fairfax  county  citizens  and  formed  a 
strong  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Later,  George  Mason  made  himself  forever  famous  by  drafting  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  first  constitution  of  Virginia. 

During  the  Susquehannock  war  the  redskins  were  driven  into  Western  Virginia 
and  Scotch,  Irish  and  English  settlers  came  in  from  tidewater  Virginia  and  colon¬ 
ization  moved  steadily  up  the  river.  Among  these  settlers  was  one  William  Talbot. 

William  Talbot,  son  of  John  Talbot,  was  born  in  Northumberland  county,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1735.  This  county  runs  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Scotland.  Here  he 
met  and  married  Ann  Cottril,  a  Scotch  girl,  born  in  England  in  about  1737.  North¬ 
umberland  county  is  approximately  130  miles  from  Haywood,  where  lives  the  21st 
and  Premier  Earl  of  England,  whose  family  name  is  Talbot.  From  Haywood  the 
distance  to  the  border  of  Scotland  is  perhaps  130  miles.  (See  map  of  Great  Britain). 
Northumberland  county  is  one  of  four  counties  over  which  William  the  Conqueror 
never  exercized  authority.  The  land  in  these  four  counties  does  not  appear  in  the 
Domesday  Book.  They  were  subdued  by  later  kings.  The  other  three  counties  are 
Cumberland,  Durham  and  Westmorland. 

The  common  ancestor  of  William  Talbot,  as  well  as  all  Talbots  in  England  and 
America,  was  Richard  de  Talbot,  born  in  Normandy,  who  crossed  the  English  channel 
with  William  the  Conquorer  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  in  October,  1066.  He 
was  the  first  Talbot  in  England.  This  Richard  de  Talbot,  in  fact,  founded  the  Earl¬ 
dom  of  Shrewsbury  (by  act  of  parliament  in  1442).  The  first  earl  and  one  of  the 
greatest  was  Sir  John  Talbot,  killed  at  Bordeaux  during  the  almost  continuous  wars 
in  France.  (See  chapter  I). 

After  their  marriage  William  Talbot  and  Ann  Cottril  settled  in  Maryland  until 
he  was  given  a  grant  of  land  by  King  George  II  south  of  the  Potomac  river  and  close 
to  Mt.  Vernon,  home  of  George  Washington  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  military 
service  in  his  homeland.  It  was  here  that  their  three  children  were  born--Charity, 
the  eldest,  in  1760,  Cottril  in  1762  and  Richard  November  1 6 ,  1765.  Ann  Cottril  gave 
her  surname  to  her  first-born  son.  William  Talbot  was  the  first  ancestor  of  our 
branch  of  the  family  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
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On  August  26,  1948,  we  were  in  the  court  house  at  Fairfax,  County  seat,  to  in¬ 
quire  of  the  county  auditor  whether  William  Talbot  ever  paid  taxes  which  would  have 
shown  up  in  the  auditor’s  office,  the  county  recorder  where  real  estate  transfers  are 
recorded,  and  the  county  clerk  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  possible  information 
might  be  obtained.  We  were  told  that  it  would  require  some  little  time  to  look  up  the 
records  and  it  was  suggested  that  we  write  them  letters.  We  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quest  and  several  weeks  later  received  a  reply  stating  that  no  records  could  be  found 
in  the  court  house.  This  was  convincing  evidence  that  the  grant  was  crown  land  and 
never  was  recorded,  that  William  Talbot  probably  never  owned  the  grant  or  had  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  it. 

William  Talbot  had  a  brother  who  fought  with  the  colonists  against  the  mother 
country.  In  1787  one  Samuel  Talbot  appeared  at  Booth’s  Ferry  in  Monongahela 
county,  Virginia.  He  was  a  complete  stranger  to  all  of  our  later  relatives  who  did 
not  know  where  he  belonged  in  the  Talbot  geneology.  He  unquestionably  was  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  William  Talbot,  whose  three  children  doubtless  had  met  their  Uncle  Samuel 
before  they  settled  on  Hacker’s  creek.  They  probably  had  communicated  with  him 
by  letter  and  he  followed  them  into  the  wilderness  where  there  were  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities.  His  two  nephews  and  niece  likely  visited  him  at  his  home  across  the  Ty- 
gart  Valley  river,  where  he  settled  on  550  acres  of  land  and  where  he  lived  and  died. 
Because  William  Talbot  fought  against  his  own  country  it  has  been  my  judgment  that 
King  George  II,  sovereign  of  England  who  succeeded  George  II,  his  grandfather,  con¬ 
ferred  the  grant  upon  some  favorite.  William  Talbot  died  in  1778,  a  date  obtained 
from  an  old  yellow  newspaper  to  which  an  interesting  newspaper  “yarn”  is  attached. 

(One  hundred  or  more  years  after  the  flight  of  a  mother  and  her  three  children 
across  the  Allegheny  mountains  a  Virginia  newspaper,  the  Alexandrian,  Virginia, 
Gazette,  as  we  recall,  picked  up  the  tale  from  some  source  and  published  a  lengthy 
story  about  it.  In  1920  while  I  was  on  my  way  home  from  Washington,  D.C.,  I  stopped 
for  a  week’s  visit  at  the  home  of  Aunt  Savanna  Talbot  Jennings  at  Buckhannon,  West 
Virginia.  A  man  named  Talbot,  whose  first  name  I  do  not  recall,  came  over  and 
spent  the  evening  with  us.  He  said  he  was  a  descendent  of  Cottril  Talbot,  possibly 
a  grandson  of  Dr.  David  Talbot,  jr.,  who  was  a  greatgrandson  of  Cottril  Talbot.  This 
Mr.  Talbot  brought  with  him  a  copy  of  a  West  Virginia  newspaper  which  had  reprinted 
a  two  and  one  half  or  three  column  story  from  the  Virginia  journal.  I  should  have 
copied  the  entire  story  but  I  did  not  have  the  slightest  idea  at  the  time  that  I  would 
ever  be  writing  a  family  history.  However,  I  did  copy  a  good  many  notes  in  a  pocket 
note-book  which  I  have  in  my  possession  and  which  are  incorporated  in  this  chapter. 

I  copied  them  to  surprise  my  father  but  the  surprise  fell  flat.  He  knew  all  about  it. 
This  Mr.  Talbot  was  then  a  man  55  or  60  years  old.  He  knew  much  of  the  history  of 
the  early  Talbots  and  was  greatly  interested  in  their  genealogy.  In  the  summation  of 
what  follows  below  we  shall  refer  to  this  information  as  the  (“Buckhannon  records”). 

We  shall  now  return  to  Ann  Cottril  and  her  three  children.  William  Talbot  evi¬ 
dently  was  a  man  of  some  education  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  wanted  his  child¬ 
ren  to  have  good  educations.  To  accomplish  this  he  apprenticed  his  youngest  son, 
Richard,  to  learn  some  means  of  livelihood.  There  are  some  records  to  show  that 
both  Charity  and  Cottril  were  also  apprenticed  but  they  have  long  since  been  dis¬ 
carded  for  lack  of  proof.  The  Scotch  thrift  of  Ann  Cottrill  indicates  that  she  was 
amply  provided  for. 

Although  it  was  a  common  practice  of  people  in  those  days  to  apprentice  their 
children  to  learn  an  occupation,  profession  or  even  art,  it  seems  a  little  strange 
that  they  would  leave  a  home  on  the  Potomac  river  for  an  unknown  wilderness  just 
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Miss  Peggy  Chesser 

Great-great-great-granddaughter  of  Richard  Talbot  and  eldest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Page  Chesser  and  Lucille  Crim. 


because  a  12-year-old  boy  complained  that  he  was  greatly  mistreated  by  his  em¬ 
ployer.  Most  boys  that  age  imagine  at  times  that  the  whole  world  is  against  them. 

We  believe  there  was  another  purpose  for  their  leaving  Fairfax  county  for  the  reason 
that  at  that  time  a  strong  tide  of  emigration  had  set  in  from  eastern  states  and  set¬ 
tlers  were  seeking  new  homes  where  opportunities  were  greater.  Among  the  earl¬ 
iest  of  these  settlers  was  Morgan  ap  Morgan  (Welch)  who  was  a  “squatter”  at  the 
foot  of  Bunker  hill,  in  1730,  at  that  time  in  Monongahela  county,  now  in  Berkeley 
county,  West  Virginia.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  were  ever  in  the  van  of  emigration  and 
settled  considerably  further  west  than  the  area  where  our  early  Talbots  built  their 
home.  In  fact  there  were  Scotch  and  Irish  settlers  as  far  west  as  Charleston. 

Although  as  stated  above  we  do  not  think  a  boy  of  12  years  could  influence  his 
family  to  leave  their  home,  we  have  accepted  Hu  Maxwell’s  History  of  Barbour 
County  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  Richard  Talbot  informed  his  sister, 
Charity,  that  he  was  going  to  run  away.  She  cautioned  him  and  said  she  would  con¬ 
fer  whith  her  mother  and  older  brother.  The  history  said  plans  were  secretly  made 
for  the  flight.  This  required  several  days.  It  was  summer  time  and  blankets  had 
to  be  purchased  to  protect  them  against  the  cold  in  the  mountains  together  with  food 
and  knapsacks,  and  other  belongings  (from  records  at  Buckhannon  mentioned  above). 
The  country  was  much  more  heavily  wooded  then  than  now.  They  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  traveled  at  night  and  hid  in  the  timber,  cornfields  and  clumps  of  bushes 
by  day  until  they  had  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  and  the  Shenandoah  valley 
after  which  traveling  could  safely  be  done  by  day  (Buckhannon  records).  The  mother 
carried  with  her  a  bag  of  gold  and  a  Bible  (same  records). 

It  was  a  particularly  dangerous  journey  because  Indian  wars  were  raging  in  west¬ 
ern  Virginia  and  panthers  were  numerous.  In  1778  a  settler  in  Randolph  county  had 
not  completed  his  cabin  and  had  hung  plankets  in  front  of  his  door.  A  panther  steal¬ 
thily  entered  and  ripped  open  the  belly  of  an  infant  (Buckhannon  records).  There 
were  many  buffaloes  in  Virginia  at  that  time  which  made  paths  between  mountain 
ranges  (we  find  this  in  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia).  This  runaway  family  followed 
the  buffalo  trails.  When  night  came  they  built  up  big  fires  as  a  protection  against 
panthers,  each  taking  a  turn  at  sleeping  and  guarding  the  others  from  the  beasts. 
Panthers  appeared  many  times  and  they  hurled  fire  brands  at  them  to  drive  them 
away.  They  lived  off  the  country ,c  te  wild  berries  and  cooked  wild  apples .  Cottril 
Talbot  carried  a  rifle  and  the  family  had  venison  to  eat.  (Buckhannon  records). 

In  1780  these  weary  travelers  reached  their  destination  having  walked  the  en¬ 
tire  distance.  They  pitched  camp  on  Hacker’s  creek  in  Monongahela  county.  Vir¬ 
ginia.  For  miles  around  there  was  a  complete  wilderness.  The  land  was  covered 
with  all  kinds  of  diciduous  trees--hickory ,  chestnut,  poplar,  sycamore,  hemlock, 
and  pine  grew  on  the  uplands.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  creek  that  Richard  and 
Cottril  built  their  cabin,  made  from  logs  and  hewed  out  by  axes.  In  order  to  have 
land  to  cultivate  they  burned  much  valuable  timber,  a  practice  of  most  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Virginia. 

Indians  were  a  constant  menace.  They  did  not  claim  the  area  near  where  the 
early  Talbots  settled  as  their  tribal  territory  but  followed  trails  to  hunting  grouds. 

In  fact,  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia  says  Indian  trails  criss-crossed  western  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  warriors  traveled  over  these  trails  to  their  hunting  grounds.  Among 
them  was  one  which  led  southward  from  Pennsylvania  through  the  present  cities 
of  Morgantown  and  Fairmont,  then  westward  to  cross  the  Ohio  river  at  or  near  Point 
Pleasant.  This  book  says  the  Senaca  trail  extended  from  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Potomac  river  to  the  site  of  Elkins,  and  the  Kanawha  trail  between  White  Sulphur 
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Springs  and  Huntington. 


The  cabin  of  Richard  Talbot  was  in  the  direct  pathway  of  one  of  these  trails.  In 
about  1781  a  massacre  had  occurred  in  Randolph  county,  and  a  handfull  of  enraged 
settlers  pursued  the  redskins  who  followed  the  trail  toward  Richard’s  cabin.  To 
protect  the  family  from  the  Indians  the  two  brothers  had  built  a  cave  in  the  side  of 
Hacker’s  creek  and  covered  it  with  sod,  brush  and  litter,  which  completely  hid  it. 
When  the  Indians  came  along  the  family  took  refuge  in  their  hideout  and  could  hear 
the  footsteps  of  the  warriors  as  they  passed  along  the  trail.  (This  paragraph  from 
Buckhannon  records).  Twice  the  family  was  forced  to  cross  over  the  mountains  to 
escape  from  the  savages. 

On  December  22,  1780,  Cottril  Talbot,  then  18  years  old,  married  Elizabeth 
Reger,  aged  13  years,  daughter  of  Jacob  Reger  and  Barbara  C  rites,  of  Monongahela 
county,  now  Randolph.  Their  nearest  neighbors  were  miles  away.  On  the  south  they 
were  above  Beverly  and  Leading  Creek;  St.  George  on  the  east;  Simpson  on  the 
north;  Clarksburg  and  Buckhannon  on  the  west  and  southwest. 

After  his  marriage  he  settled  on  the  Buckhannon  river.  In  about  1801  Cottril 
Talbot  went  out  one  Sunday  morning  to  kill  a  deer  which  dogs  had  chased  into  the 
river  and  was  drowned.  A  small  boy  returned  home  and  told  his  parents  where  Cot¬ 
tril  had  gone  down.  They  afterwards  recovered  the  body.  He  is  buried  near  his  for¬ 
mer  home.  Cottril  Talbot  and  Elizabeth  Reger  were  married  by  Isaac  Edwards,  a 
noted  preacher  in  those  parts,  and  by  that  marriage  they  were  the  parents  of  nine 
children  as  follows; 

Prudence  Talbot  married  Thomas  Lynch;  Mary  married  Robert  Childers;  Bar¬ 
bara  married  John  Hall;  Sarah  married  Abel  Hickman;  David  married  Ruth  Warns - 
ley  and  later  Christina  Smith;  Emily  married  William  Foy;  Anne  married  Reuben 
Thompson;  Rachel  married  James  Pickens;  Mary  married  Thomas  Hall,  either  her 
brother-in-law  or  step-brother,  and  evidently  a  second  marriage. 

Elizabeth  Reger  was  married  three  times:  First  to  Cottril  Talbot;  second  to 

Thomas  Hall,  widower;  third  to - Wamsley.  By  her  second  husband  the 

children  were  Catherine,  Jacob,  Enoch,  Philip  and  Phoebe. 

David  Talbot  sr.,  son  of  Cottril,  settled  on  the  Buckhannon  river,  where  his 
grandson,  Abraham  R.  Talbot,  afterwards  lived  and  died.  He  had  a  son,  Dr.  David 
Talbot  jr.,  who  practiced  his  profession  at  Appleton  City,  Missouri,  where  he  died. 
Some  of  his  descendents  still  live  there.  Abram  Talbot  had  two  sons,  Columbus  and 
Leroy,  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth  Talbot.  Columbus  died  in  Upshur  county.  Abram 
married  Martha  Parker  of  Marion  county  and  they  had  one  son,  Fred  Talbot.  David 
Talbot’s  grandson  was  Enoch  Talbot.  He  had  three  sons,  Harper,  Wesley  and  Don 
Talbot,  grandsons  of  Dr.  Talbot.  Wesley  had  one  son.  Homer  Talbot,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Aubrey  and  Lela.  Homer  married  Audrey  Tenney;  Lela  married  Beryl  Wal- 
rod;  Aubrey  married  Roy  Sheehan.  They  had  one  son,  John.  Dates  of  children’s 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  are  given  in  more  detail  below. 

Ruth  Wamsley,  wife  of  David  Talbot,  sr.,  was  a  daughter  of  James  Wamsley. 

She  was  born  Nov.  21,  1789,  and  died  Nov.  8,  1841.  They  had  nine  children:  Asa 
Talbot,  born  Setpember  18,  1821;  Ashby,  born  November  8,  1823,  and  died  in  infancy; 
Alva,  born  February  22,  1825,  and  married  Catherine - in  August,  1847;  Ab¬ 

raham  R.,  born  July  29,  1827,  and  married  Irene  Martin  in  1848;  Elza,  born  April 
16,  1831;  Enoch,  born  April  8,  1833,  and  married  Susan  O’Neal  and  had  three  child- 
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ren,  Harper,  Wesley  and  Don  W.  who  lived  at  Ten  Mile  West  Virginia;  Mary,  born 
June  30,  1836;  Ruth,  born  March  24,  1839;  Dr.  David  Talbot,  born  September  5,  1846. 

Abraham  or  Abram  Talbot  and  Irene  Martin  had  Elizabeth,  unmarried,  and  Col¬ 
umbus,  who  married  Mattie  Parker  November  15,  1893,  daughter  of  Capt.  M.  C.  and 
Mattie  Parker.  Columbus  Talbot  and  Mattie  Parker  had  Forrest  Fred  Talbot,  now 
living  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  David  S.  Talbot  and  Susan  O’Neal,  as  previous¬ 
ly  recorded,  had  Harper,  Wesley  and  Don  Wesley  had  Homer,  who  married  Audrey 
Tenney,  Aubray  who  married  Roy  Sheehan  and  Lela  who  married  Beryl  Walrod. 
Homer  had  Harry  and  Robert. 

Harper  Talbot,  son  of  Enoch  Talbot  and  Susan  O’Neal,  was  born  in  October,  1861 
and  died  at  Ellamore,  Upshur  county,  West  Virginia.  Harper  married  Tebe  Harris, 
daughter  of  David  and  Fannie  Rose  Harris.  She  was  born  February  15,  I860,  at  Phil¬ 
ippi  and  died  at  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  November  22,  1948.  She  is  buried  in  the 
Heavner -Buckhannon  cemetery.  Harper  Talbot,  was  born  March  1,  1884,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Jessie  George  January  5,  1890.  They  had  five  children*  Ernest  Talbot,  born 
March  1,  1884;  Audrey  Talbot  married  J.  Ray  Sheahan  January  5,  1890;  L,ela  Talbot 
married  B.  E.  Walrod  June  30,  1914;  Homer  A.  Talbot,  born  July  11,  1900,  married 
Audrey  Tenney;  Bertha  Talbot,  born  Oct.  7,  1888,  and  married  Leno  Watts,  deceased; 
Basil  Talbot  died  July  9,  1893,  at  the  age  of  18. 

Charity  Talbot  married  a  man  named  Ellison.  Bruce  Sturm  of  Philippi  has  the 
original  deed  to  the  F riends  burying  ground  which  was  sold  in  1791.  One  of  the  ow¬ 
ners  of  this  graveyard  was  Zachariah  Ellison,  ancestor  of  the  Ellison  who  married 
Charity  Talbot.  Charity  and  her  husband  lived  on  a  farm  less  than  a  mile  north  of 
Philippi  and  across  the  river.  On  a  big  granite  rock  on  the  farm  is  carved  the  name 
Ellison.  The  name  may  have  been  cut  in  the  stone  many  years  ago.  We  have  no  re¬ 
cord  of  children  but  there  are  Ellisons  living  in  Barbour  county  and  doubtless  some 
of  them,  are  descendants  of  Charity  Talbot. 

Several  years  after  Cottrill  Talbot  was  married,  Richard  Talbot  married  Mar¬ 
garet  Dowden,  a  girl  who  lacked  three  days  of  being  12  years  old.  Richard  was  then 
24  years  old.  This  marriage  to  a  child  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  her  parehts  were 
moving  into  eastern  Virginia  and  there  were  a  few  families  in  that  neighborhood.  Ma 
garet  Dowden  lived  with  Richard’s  mother  until  he  could  build  him  a  home.  By  the 
time  it  was  completed  she  was  15  years  old.  Margaret  Dowden  when  14  years  old 
was  making  a  house  of  leaves  in  front  of  their  home  as  children  will.  Richard  and 
a  stranger  rode  their  horses  into  the  yard  and  Richard  chided  her  and  asked  if  she 
did  not  think  she  should  come  forward  and  greet  his  friend.  She  dropped  her  rake 
and  extended  her  hand  to  him.  A  year  later  they  moved  into  their  new  home.  (Buck¬ 
hannon  records).  Their  family  consisted  of  nine  sons  and  three  daughters  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Their  first  son,  Samuel  Talbot,  was  born  December  13,  1790.  Other  members 
of  their  family  were:  Mary  Ann  Talbot,  born  November  7,  1792;  Jacob,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1794,  Abraham,  born  October  16,  1796;  Isaac,  born  September  2,  1798; 
Robert,  born  September  3,  1801;  Elisha,  born  January  7,  1804;  Silas,  born  June  11, 
1806;  Absalom,  born  September  23,  1807;  Elam  Dowden,  born  July  13,  1810;  Zach¬ 
ariah,  born  April  6,  1813;  Margaret,  born  October  27,  1815;  Elizabeth,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1819.  (These  names  and  dates  are  from  the  Buckhannon  records  as  is  also 
much  of  the  information  about  William  Talbot,  Richard’s  father.) 

There  is  no  record  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  William  Talbot.  However,  it  has  been 
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generally  accepted  as  a  fact  by  our  family  that  she  never  left  Western  Virginia. 

With  one  exception  the  sons  of  Richard  Talbot  were  farmers.  They  may  have 
had  other  occupations  as  a  “sideline”  but  for  the  most  part  their  work  was  tilling, 
enriching  and  improving  the  farm  land  north  of  Philippi. 

The  exception  was  Elam  Dowden  Talbot  who  studied  medicine  and  frequently 
attended  medical  conventions  at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  During  one  of  those  conven¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Talbot  was  a  guest  in  the  home  of  a  descendent  of  Sir  George  Talbot, 
sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsberry.  He  practiced  his  profession  at  Philippi  and  became 
wealthy.  He  owned  several  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tygart 
Valley  river,  including  the  site  of  the  campus  on  which  Alderson-Braoddus  college 
now  stands.  He  built  a  good  home  on  his  farm  and  later  a  fine,  big  brick  home  at 
Philippi  and  also  a  hotel. 

When  the  War  of  Seccession  broke  out,  Dr.  Talbot  was  loyal  to  the  Union.  He 
was  living  at  Philippi  when  the  first  land  battle  of  the  war  was  fought.  Although 
loyal,  he  became  enraged  when  Union  soldiers  used  his  rail  fences  for  fuel  and  he 
conferred  with  the  commanding  officer  about  it.  No  more  of  his  fences  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  Dr.  Talbot’s  son,  Maronee  Capito  Talbot,  writes  that  his  father  made 
three  trips  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  was  able  to  influence  the  Virginia  assembly 
to  appropriate  the  money  to  build  the  old  covered  wooden  bridge  at  Philippi.  (It  had 
been  our  understanding  that  Dr.  Talbot  was  elected  in  1848  or  1850  to  the  Virginia 
Assembly  and  got  through  the  appropriations  to  build  that  bridge  and  several  smal¬ 
ler  ones  in  Barbour  county,  and  that  he  served  one  or  two  terms). 

At  the  age  of  50  Dr.  Talbot  married  Julia  Ann  Capito,  aged  3  0,  born  in  Ran¬ 
dolph  county,  Virginia,  January  18,  1830,  and  died  July  18,  1915. 

In  the  Iowa  Historical  Library  at  Des  Moines  are  two  folios  containing  26  type¬ 
written  pages  relating  to  old  residents  and  records  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths 
in  Barbour  and  other  counties.  In  one  of  these  folios  we  find  that  the  first  of  the  Ca¬ 
pito  family  of  the  second  generation  was  Daniel  Capito,  born  in  Pendleton  county, 
Virginia,  in  1806.  He  died  intestate.  He  married  Jerusha  Hart,  born  in  Mercer 
county,  New  Jersey,  in  1802,  and  died  in  l875o  Jerusha  was  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
Hart  and  Margaret  Bunn  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Daniel  Hart  lived  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Taylor  Home  on  College  Hill  at  Philippi,  which  was  owned  by  Dr. Tal¬ 
bot.  Hart  afterwards  moved  to  the  Capito  Tavern,  of  which  he  was  the  keeper,  and 
which  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  First  National  Bank. 

Daniel  Capito,  second  generation,  was  the  father  of  eleven  children.  In  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  birth  they  are  as  follows: 

Margaret  Capito,  Christian  Capito,  John  M,  Capito,  Julia  Ann  Capito,  Martha 
Capito,  Jane  Capito,  Nancy  A.  Capito,  Amanda  Capito,  Mary  Helen  Capito,  Doctor 
(Bud)  Capito;  and  Francis  Capito.  They  are  all  of  the  third  generation. 

Margaret  E.  Capito,  first  child,  was  born  in  Randolph  county,  Virginia,  October 
20,  1824,  and  died  May  8,  1897.  She  married  Edward  S.  Talbot,  born  in  Harrison 
county,  Virginia,  September  12,  1821,  and  died  August  11,  1890.  He  was  the  son  of 
Elisha  Talbot  and  Amelia  (Millie)  Stephens.  The  children  of  Margaret  E.  Capito  and 
Edward  S.  Talbot  were:  Elisha  Talbot  who  married  Rachel  Caplinger;  Creed  Talbot 

who  married  Susan  Johnson;  Daniel  Talbot  who  married  Jane - ;  Edward  M. 

Talbot  who  married  Dora  Farnsworth  of  Moses;  John  Talbot  who  married  Allie 
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Painter  of  Eli;  Jerusha  Talbot  who  married  Spot  Thacker;  Laura  Talbot  who  married 
George  Caplinger;  Rosanna  Talbot  who  married  Lige  Newlon  of  Burr,  Pennsylvania; 
Charles  Dowden  Talbot  who  married  Louvena  Corley. 

Second  child,  Christian  Capito,  married  Susan - and  died  in  Belmont 

county,  Ohio.  Third  child,  John  M.  Capito  (no  record). 

Julia  Ann  Capito,  fourth  child,  was  born  in  Rendolph  county,  Virginia,  June  18, 
1830,  died  July  18,  1915,  married  Elam  Dowden  Talbot,  physician,  born  in  Harrison 
county,  Virginia,  July  13,  1810,  died  June  2  3,  1881,  son  of  Richard  and  Margaret 
Dowden  Talbot;  both  are  buried  in  the  old  Philippi  graveyard.  Their  children  were: 
Infant  died  in  1861;  Madora  Talbot,  born  July  25,  1862,  died  in  Harrison  county, 
Virginia,  February  7,  1932,  and  married  George  W.  Gall  jr.,  born  Harrison  county, 
Virginia,  May  25,  1859,  son  of  George  W.  Gall  sr.,  and  Elizabeth  Talbot,  and  they 
had  Bessie  Gall,  who  married  F.  A.  Casteel,  dentist  in  Washington  D.  C.,  and  Edna 

Gall,  who  married - Darr.  Both  Mrs.  Casteel  and  Edna  Gall’s  husband  are 

dead. 

Cora  Talbot,  1864-1884  was  the  third  child  of  Dr.  Talbot  and  Julia  Ann  Capito. 
Their  fourth  child  was  Astley  C.  Talbot  1866-1871.  Their  fifth  child  was  Ina  Talbot 
1867-1874.  Their  sixth  child  was  Dowden  C.  Talbot,  died  at  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  married  Susan  Stallnacker.  Their  youngest  son  was  Maronee  Capito  Tal¬ 
bot  (he  dropped  one  “t”  from  his  name)  was  born  September  9,  1873,  and  was  twice 
married,  first  on  June  27,  1907  in  Monongalia  county,  West  Virginia  to  Georgia 
Clark  Wilson,  born  in  Marion  county,  West  Virginia,  in  1884  ,  died  in  Harrison 
county,  daughter  of  James  Wilson  and  Linnie  Wade;  second  marriage  July  5,  1921, 
to  Caroline  Du  Rant,  born  in  Sumter  county.  South  Carolina,  March  19,  1880,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Andrew  Clarence  Du  Rant  and  Caroline  Dixon.  They  live  at  Tampa,  Florida. 
The  children  of  Maronee  Capito  Talbot  by  his  first  marriage  were:  Julia  Wilson 
Talbot,  born  April  30,  1908;  Dorothy  Wade  Talbot,  born  October  3,  1909;  Peggy  Gra¬ 
ham  Talbot,  born  October  11,  1910;  John  Hart  Talbot,  born  January  13,  1913;  Rich¬ 
ard  Dowden  Talbot,  born  September  8,  1919,  and  died  September  7,  1923;  Maronee 
Talbot,  born  January  16,  1922. 

Fifth  child  of  Daniel  Capito,  Martha  Capito,  was  born  in  Randolph  county,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  1831,  died  in  Prince  George  county,  Maryland,  and  on  April  26,  1854,  mar¬ 
ried  Thompson  Surghnor  of  James,  a  printer,  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Virginia, 
August  2  0,  182  0,  was  in  the  Confederate  army  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Beverly, 
Virginia,  November  3,  1864  (he  was  also  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War).  Their 
children  were:  Hattie  Surghnor,  died  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania;  Daniel  Surgh¬ 
nor,  died  Midland  county,  Texas;  Ella  Surghnor,  unmarried,  born  Prince  George 
county,  Maryland;  Draper  Surghnor,  married  in  Prince  George  county,  Maryland; 
Annie  Surghnor,  unmarried,  born  in  Prince  George  County,  Maryland. 

Jane  Capito,  sixth  child  of  Daniel,  was  born  in  Randolph  county,  Virginia,  in 
1837,  died  February  25,  1923,  and  on  May  1,  1856,  married  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Wil¬ 
lis,  born  in  Rappahannock  county,  Virginia,  June  14,  1836,  died  August  11,  1867,  son 
of  Francis  Willis  and  Nancy  Lillard.  Her  second  marriage  was  to  Judson  J.  New¬ 
lon,  born  1839,  and  died  June  4,  1921.  By  the  first  marriage  their  children  were: 
James  F.  Willis,  born  1858,  married  Mariah  Newlon,  born  August  23,  1 86 1 ,  died 
July  24,  1880;  Laura  Willis,  born  1862;  Charles  Willis,  died - .  By  the  sec¬ 

ond  marriage  the  children  were:  Lillie  Newlon,  Berlie  Newlon,  Robert  Newlon, 

Bruce  Newlon.  (James  Newlon,  son  of  Francis,  apparently  was  married  three 

times,  first  to  Mariah  Newlon,  second  to  Mary  Belle  Shearer,  and  third  to - 
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(no  record)  but  he  was  married  in  Texas  and  died  there."’ 

Nancy  A.  Capito,  seventh  child  of  Daniel,  was  born  in  Randolph  county,  Virginia, 
April  3,  1839,  married  first  to  James  W.  Haines  on  December  3,  1857.  He  was  born 
in  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  August  3,  1830,  died  l8o2,  son  of  Aquilla  T.  and  Eliza 
beth  Haines.  Her  second  husband  was  Charles  Stuckey,  widower,  born  in  Berkeley 
county,  Virginia,  in  1826,  son  of  Charles  and  Susan  Stuckey.  Children  by  the  first 
marriage  were;  Samuel  Haines,  born  September,  18  58,  died  >  Will  Haines 

died  in  Green  county,  Ohio;  children  by  second  marriage  to  Charles  Stuckey  were: 
Cora,  Bina,  Dollie,  Bessie,  Hattie,  Clarence  and  Stuckey. 

Eighth  child  of  Daniel  was  Amanda  Capito,  born  in  Harrison  county,  Virginia, 

June  7,  1842,  died  May  21,  1919,  and  married  Christopher  Hovatter  born  in  Randolph 
county,  Virginia,  June  7,  1842,  died  in  Barbour  county  February  9,  1900,  son  of  Henry 
and  Rachel  Hovatter.  Their  children  were:  Charles  O.  Hovatter  1867-1888,  born  in 
Shawnee  county,  Kansas;  Mildred  Hovatter  (no  other  record);  Samuel  W.  Hovatter 
married  Kouella  Bowles;  Howard  Hovatter  died  in  infancy. 

Ninth  child  of  Daniel  was  Mary  Helen  Capito,  born  in  Harrison  county,  Virginia, 
in  1844,  married  John  P.  Thompson,  born  in  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  October  26, 
1844,  and  died  in  Athens  county,  Ohio,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Mercy  Thompson.  Their 
children  were:  Flora  Thompson,  born  1865;  Eva  Thompson,  born  1867,  died  April 
24,  1868;  Claude  H.  Thompson,  born  1871  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio;  John  Paul  Thomp¬ 
son,  born  1871,  died  1873;  Edna  M.  Thompson,  born  May  8,  1874,  and  moved  to  Cuya¬ 
hoga  county,  Ohio,  George  F.  Thompson,  born  1876,  died  unmarried  in  Ohio;  Bernard 
Thompson,  born  1880  in  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio;  Clarence  Thompson  moved  to  Ohio. 

Tenth  child  of  Daniel  was  Doctor  (Bud)  Capito,  born  1845,  and  moved  some¬ 
where  out  west.  Eleventh  child  of  Daniel  was  Francis,  born  1848  and  died  in  infancy. 

It  should  be  recorded  here  briefly  that  the  Harts  mentioned  in  this  sketch  are 
descendents  of  John  Hart,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
family  record  of  the  Harts  will  be  found  among  the  descendents  of  Elisha  Talbot 
in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  book,  in  reply  to  one  we  had  written  him,  Maronee 
Capito  Talbot  writes  that  he  has  been  associated  with  the  J.  W.  Cooper,  Inc.,  Realtors, 
for  2  0  years.  He  is  six  feet  tall  and  weighs  175  pounds  and  is  at  his  office  and  at 
work  at  8  o’clock  every  morning.  He  humorously  writes  that  he  is  able  to  convince 
northern  people  that  Florida,  with  her  orange  groves,  filling  stations  and  health  giv¬ 
ing  sunshine  is  a  good  investment.  While  living  at  Philippi  before  moving  south  he 
served  as  mayor  for  two  terms  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  for  12 
years.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  at  Philippi  for  50  years,  is  a 
32nd  degree  Mason  and  belongs  to  the  Egypt  Temple  Shrine  at  Tampa  and  the  Elks 
lodge.  He  owns  a  fine  home  in  the  Hyde  Park  section  of  Tampa  at  906  Horatio  street 
and  he  said  the  latch  string  is  always  out  for  friends  and  relatives. 

He  lived  alone  with  his  three  small  daughters  and  two  sons  for  six  years  before 
he  married  Caroline  Du  Rant  of  South  Carolina.  His  eldest  daughter,  Julia,  is  a  very 
fine  musician  and  has  been  teaching  in  Nebraska  for  the  past  three  years.  His  daugh¬ 
ter,  Dorothy  is  at  home.  His  third  daughter,  Peggy,  is  secretary  for  a  law  firm  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Mr.  Talbot’s  son,  John,  who  is  critically  ill  in  a  h  o  s  - 
pital,  had  a  splendid  position  with  the  Waterman  Steamship  Company  at  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama.  His  youngest  son,  Richard  Maronee  Talbot,  is  with  the  Eastern  Air  Lines  in 
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Maronee  Capito  Talbot  of  Tampa,  Florida 

Son  of  Dr.  Elam  Dowden  Talbot.  Picture  taken  20  years  ago. 


Miami,  Florida.  He  graduated  from  a  technical  radio  school  at  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts  During  World  War  II  he  was  with  the  war  shipping  board  for  three  years,  then 
accepted  employment  with  the  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

Mr  Talbot  writes  that  he  still  has  in  his  possession  medical  books  which  his 
father,  Dr  Talbot,  purchased  while  attending  medical  conventions  at  Cincinnati  , 
Ohio,  in  1837,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Jefferson  Medical  college  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania.  He  said  the  only  brothers  of  his  father  he  ever  knew  were  his 
Uncle  Robert  Talbot  and  Uncle  “Zach”  and  the  only  sister  of  his  two  uncles  he  ever 
met  was  his  aunt,  Elizabeth  Talbot,  youngest  daughter  of  his  grandfather,  Richard 
Talbot,  and  whom  they  always  called  ”Aunt  Betsy  Gaul.”  She  married  George  W. 
Gall,  sr.,  and  died  at  the  age  of  90  years.  As  a  boy,  Mr.  Talbot  while  living  in  Phil¬ 
ippi  frequently  visited  her  at  her  home  six  miles  down  the  river.  Richard’s  grand¬ 
children  were  his  first  cousins. 

Here  are  the  descendents  of  Zachariah  Talbot,  son  of  Richard.  He  was  born 
April  6,  1913,  in  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  and  died  April  22,  1886.  He  married 
Mary  Ellison  June  22,  1837,  a  daughter  of  Gideon  Ellison  and  Elizabeth  Stephens, 
born  July  26,  1819,  and  died  in  1850.  Zachariah’s  second  wife  was  Kiziah  Ellison, 
sister  of  his  first  wife.  By  his  first  wife  their  children  were:  James  Wesley,  Al¬ 
mira,  Irven,  Asa  Burton,  Robert  Clinton.  By  his  second  wife  they  had  Gideon  P. 
and  Baby.  By  his  third  wife,  Caroline  Zinn,  there  was  one  daughter,  Madora  Eliza¬ 
beth  Belle. 

James  Wesley  Talbot,  son  of  Zachariah,  was  born  in  1839.  On  Nov.  21,  1861,  he 
married  Almira  Gall,  daughter  of  Henry  A.  and  Eunice  Marteney  Gall.  Their  child¬ 
ren  were  Emma  Rosetta,  Estella,  Lee,  Minnie  May,  Adela.  Minnie  May  Talbot  mar¬ 
ried  Charles  Bruce  Sturm  of  Philippi.  James  Wesley  Talbot  owned  the  Commercial 
hotel  at  Philippi  and  was  a  traveling  salesman  for  a  Philadelphia  company.  He  was 
sheriff  for  six  years,  two  years  by  appointment  and  four  years  by  election.  After 
his  marriage  he  was  a  merchant  at  Mansfield  and  Overfield.  In  1865  he  went  into 
the  saw  mill  business,  until  he  became  sheriff.  Five  years  later  he  was  cashier 
of  the  Farmers  bank  at  Philippi,  a  position  which  he  held  for  nine  years.  He  was 
proprietor  of  the  first  steam  flour  mill  in  Barbour  county  in  1882.  He  was  prom¬ 
inently  identified  in  building  the  Grafton-Gr eenbrier  railroad. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Sturm’s  mother,  Gideon  Ellison,  came  from  eastern  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  married  Elizabeth  Stephens,  sister  of  Elisha  Talbot’s  first  wife.  Their 
children  were  Zachariah,  Edward  G. ,  John,  Isaac,  Samuel  W.,  Robert  F.,  Louisa, 
Emaline  and  Kiziah. 

Minnie  Talbot  Sturm  has  an  old  copper  kettle  which  Charity  Talbot  brought  with 
her  from  Fairfax  county,  Virginia.  It  is  the  only  relic  of  record  belonging  to  any  of 
William  Talbot’s  family.  They  also  brought  a  Bible  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  descendents  of  Richard  Talbot,  and  if  so  it  should 
be  reported  to  Mrs.  D.  Fred  Talbot,  family  historian,  in  order  that  she  may  make  a 
record  of  it. 

Minnie  Talbot  Sturm  was  born  May  5,  1867,  and  was  married  in  1895.  Her  sis¬ 
ter,  Estella  Talbot,  married  S.  P.  Musgrave  June  27,  1889;  Adele  married  William 
M.  Marteney  June  30,  1898;  Emma  Rosetta  died  May  17,  1946.  Mrs.  Sturms  mother, 
Almira  Gall,  was  born  August  24,  1846,  and  died  October  16,  1911.  Her  father, 
James  Wesley  Talbot,  died  April  20,  1907.  Her  sister,  Adele,  died  January  11, 

1942.  Mrs.  Sturm  was  born  in  the  Elk  district  and  has  lived  in  Philippi  most  of  her 
life.  The  safe  in  the  bank  where  her  father  was  cashier  was  destroyed  during  the 
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Irven  Benton  Talbot,  son  of  Zachariah,  married  Virginia  Caroline  Zinn,  daughter 
of  Alpheus  Zinn.  pioneer  Baptist  minister,  and  Mary  Woodford.  She  was  born  August 
2  0,  1846,  and  died  April  21,  1921,  at  Elkins  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  child¬ 
ren:  Mary  May  Talbot  born  April  21,  1873,  and  married  James  Hammer  and  Adolph 
Dormier;  Alpheus  Arlington  Talbot,  born  August  21,  1875;  Rezin  Howe  Talbot,  born 
April  1,  1871,  and  was  married  May  26,  1892  (name  of  wife  not  recorded);  Aubrey 
Dane  Talbot,  born  August  18,  1880  married  Bessie  Jane  Jones  March  11,  1904;  Ison 
London,  and  two  infants  (no  other  records).  James  Hammer  and  Mary  May  Talbot 

were  the  parents  of  three  children:  Beulah,  married - Griffith;  Vivian  V. 

Hammer  born  May  30,  1896.  died  January  1,  1948,  at  Fairmont,  and  on  May  31, 

1913,  married  Harry  Sturm,  born  May  27,  1895;  Madge  Hammer  married  Lynn  Otis 
Harno  and  they  live  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Vivian  V.  Hammer  and  Harry 
Sturm  were  the  parents  of  five  children:  Mary  Elizabeth  who  married  Albert 
Knight;  Helen  Hammer  who  married  Walter  Nuzum;  William  Hammer  who  married 
Helen  Jean  Lee;  Harry  who  married  Josephine  Breakison;  Barbara  who  married 
Frank  Robinette. 

Aubry  Dane  Talbot  and  Bessie  Jane  Jones,  daughter  of  Henry  C  Jones,  became 
the  parents  of  five  children:  Evelyn  Glen  Talbot,  born  December  3  0,  1904  at  St. 
Louis,  and  died  April  6,  1936;  Kenneth  Earl  Talbot,  born  July  28,  1906;  Dorwin  Dane 
Talbot,  born  August  11,  1908;  Aleen  Channell  Talbot,  born  October  11,  1912. 

Asa  Burton  Talbot,  son  of  Zachariah,  was  born  December  6,  1844,  and  died  April 
1,  1938,  He  married  Elizabeth  Angeline  Radcliff,  born  May  28,  1850,  daughter  of 
James  Radcliff  and  Alpha  Ryan,  and  died  February  8,  1901,  at  the  family  home  on 
Fall  Run.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  children:  Arthur  D.  Talbot,  born  August 
31,  1870.  He  married  his  first  wife,  Daisy  E.  Morton,  May  24,  1903,  and  his  second 
wife,  Apha  E.  Nutter,  born  July  15,  1909,  on  May  24,  1933;  Cecil  Guy  Talbot,  born 
January  26,  1872,  and  on  September  9,  1906,  he  married  his  first  wife,  Iva  V.  Nic- 
laus,  born  March  7,  1875,  and  died  February  12,  1930,  and  on  May  12,  1935,  he  mar¬ 
ried  his  second  wife,  Rosalie  Goff,  born  January  17,  1889;  Elias  C.  Talbot,  born 
January  18,  1883,  died  June  8,  1893.  Arthur  D.  Talbot  and  Daisy  E.  Morton  had  three 
children,  Arthur,  born  July  8,  1 9 1 6,  William,  born  December  8,  1920,  Mary  Ellen, 
born  March  18,  1934.  Cecil  Guy  Talbot  had  one  son,  Cecil  Clyde,  born  May  31,  1913. 

Robert  Clinton  Talbot,  son  of  Zachariah  Talbot  and  Apha  Malissa  Radcliff,  were 
the  parents  of  two  children:  Gay  Zella  Talbot,  born  in  1872,  died  July  3,  1926,  and 
married  William  Nutter  April  18,  1907;  Bertha  Ellen  Talbot,  born  June  11,  1882. 
Gideon  P.  Talbot,  son  of  Zachariah,  married  Sarah  Marteny  at  Kewana,  Indiana, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Marteny  and  Rebecca  Hudkins.  She  was  born  December  11,  1856, 
in  Barbour  county,  Virginia,  and  died  April  1,  192  0,  at  Kewanna.  They  were  the  par¬ 
ents  of  three  children:  Aggie  May  Talbot,  born  April  24,  1874,  and  on  December  3, 
1896,  married  Henry  D.  Eisenmar;  James  Burton,  born  January  2  5,  1879,  and  on 
February  13,  1901,  married  Jennie  Hickle;  Edna  Talbot,  born  July  9,  1882,  and  on 
August  9,  1911,  married  C.  E.  Sayre  of  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania.  James  Burton 
Talbot  and  Jennie  Hickle  had  nine  children:  Maurice  E.,  born  September  26,  1902; 
Arlie  Belle,  born  June  13,  1904;  Albert  Earl,  born  July  23,  1906;  Harlan  Eugene, 
born  February  5,  1908;  Ralph  Talbot  born  April  15,  1910;  Naomi  May,  born  May 
26,  1912;  Charles  Gideon,  born  April  15,  1 9 1 6 ;  Simon  Burton,  born  December  3, 

1917;  Robert  Donald  Talbot,  born  March  7,  1921. 

David  C.  Talbot  (ancestor  not  mentioned)  married  Margaret  George,  daughter 
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of  Solomon  George.  She  was  born  September  6,  1869,  and  died  March  6,  1941,  near 
Elkins.  They  had  one  son,  Benton  Talbot.  Darius  S.  Talbot,  son  of  Enoch  Talbot  and 
Olive  Winans,  was  born  in  Upshur  county  in  1882  and  died  August  27,  1934,  at  Buck- 
hannon.  He  married  Hilda  Saynor.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  children:  Hazel 

who  married - Shreves  and  Dana  Gillespie;  Russell,  Herman  and  Bernice 

(no  record  except  names). 

(Neither  Mr.  Bailey  nor  myself  have  any  records  of  the  marriages  of  two  of  Ri¬ 
chard  Talbot’s  sons,  Abraham,  born  October  1 6 ,  1796,  and  Absolom,  born  September 
23,  1807,  and  died  in  his  young  manhood,  nor  of  one  of  Richard’s  daughters,  Margaret, 
born  October  27,  1815.  Nor  do  we  have  a  record  of  the  date  of  death  of  Mary  Ann 
Talbot,  born  1792,  oldest  daughter  of  Richard. 

Guy  Fleming  Bailey  of  Linn,  West  Virginia,  has  a  different  “slant”  on  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Talbot  and  her  daughter,  Charity.  Mr.  Bailey’s  records  show  that  when  they 
fled  across  the  mountains  to  escape  from  the  Indians  soon  after  they  arrived  at  Hack¬ 
er’s  creek  they  went  to  Maryland  and  never  returned.  They  also  show  that  Charity, 
while  in  Maryland,  married  a  man  named  Boyd.  The  records  in  our  possession  show 
that  Charity  married  a  man  named  Ellison,  that  her  direct  ancestor  was  Zachariah 
Ellison  and  that  she  never  left  western  Virginia. 

* 

Mr.  Bailey  sent  some  interesting  information  about  the  first  land  battle  of  the 
Civil  War  at  Philippi  June  3,  1 8 6 1 .  One  Irvin  Benton  Talbot  witnessed  this  battle 
from  a  hill  and  saw  Colonel  Kelley  taken  off  his  horse  when  he  was  wounded  by  a 
pistol  shot,  fired  by  Robert  Dunlap,  a  Confederate  quartermaster.  Confederate 
Colonel  Porterfield  retreated  to  Beverly.  The  first  shot  in  this  battle  was  fied  by 
a  Mrs.  Humphreys,  said  I.  B.  Talbot.  He  said  a  union  spy  was  in  the  Humphrey 
home.  Mrs.  Humphrey's  son,  aged  10  went  into  a  field  to  get  a  horse  for  the  spy 
and  was  captured.  His  mother,  thinking  her  son  was  to  be  made  prisoner,  grabbed 
a  shotgun  and  fired  at  the  Yankees  but  did  no  harm  because  she  fired  too  high.  This 
shot  was  mistaken  by  Kelley’s  troops  stationed  on  what  is  now  Broaddus  hill,  to  be 
the  pre-arranged  signal  for  a  concerted  attack  and  the  cannon  there  was  fired  be¬ 
fore  Kelley’s  troops  had  all  come  up.  The  boy  was  so  frightened  that  he  not  only 
ran  through  his  own  home  but  fled  to  the  Talbot  house  some  distance  away.  This 
was  all  published  in  an  interview  with  I.  B.  Talbot  in  the  Elkins  Exponent-Telegram, 
March  6,  1932,  when  he  was  about  90  years  old.  He  was  born  near  Philippi  in  1842. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and  was  in  General  Imboden’s  brigade.  He  was 
a  Confederate  spy  and  entered  the  camp  of  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan,  where  he  obtained 
information  about  an  approaching  campaign.  He  escaped  safely  and  reported  to  Im- 
boden.  His  grandfather  was  Richard  Talbot,  son  of  William.  Irvin  Benton  Talbot 
married  Virginia  Caroline  Zinn  in  Barbour  county.  Virginia.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Alpheus  and  Mary  Woodford  Zinn  and  was  born  in  1846.  The  Rev.  Alpheus  Zinn  was 
the  great-great-grandson  of  Thomas  Gawthrop,  born  in  England,  and  founder  of  the 
family  in  America.  Mrs.  Irven  Benton  Talbot  was  a  daughter  of  John  Howe  Wood¬ 
ford,  according  to  Mr  Bailey’s  records.  Irven  Benton  Talbot  and  Virginia  Caroline 
Zinn  were  the  parents  of  five  children:  Mary  May  Talbot,  who  first  married  June 
Hammer  and  next  a  man  named  Dormeir  of  Fairmont,  West  Virginia;  Alpheus  Ar¬ 
lington  Talbot,  who,  in  the  middle  1930’s  was  manager  of  a  wallpaper  establishment 
at  Elkins;  Aubra  Dane  Talbot,  manager  of  the  Talbot  Paint  &  Glass  Co.;  Ison  London 
Talbot,  a  resident  of  Florida;  and  Rezon  Howe  Talbot,  owner  and  operator  of  a  the¬ 
atre  at  Elkins.  Rezon  Howe  Talbot  has  a  son,  Dr.  Benton  Talbot,  dean  of  Davis  — 
Elkins  College.  Their  ancestor  is  Zachariah  Talbot. 


Richard  Talbot  died  Nov.  6,  1847,  at  the  age  of  83  years.  His  wife  Margaret 
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Dowden,  was  born  Dec  25,  1776,  and  died  Sept.  13,  1859,  at  the  age  of  83  years. 

They  are  buried  in  a  little  cemetery  across  the  Tygart  Valley  river  less  than  a 
mile  north  of  Philippi.  The  cemetery  is  completely  hidden  by  a  clump  of  trees.  It 
is  about  20  feet  square  and  enclosed  with  a  barbed  wire  fence.  The  graves  are  over¬ 
run  with  wild  strawberry  vines  and  violets  blossom  there  in  the  spring  time.  Golden 
rod  and  elderberry  bushes  grow  within  the  enclosure.  Richard’s  son,  Zacharia  Tal¬ 
bot,  who  lived  on  a  farm  north  of  Philippi,  and  his  wife,  are  also  buried  in  that  ceme¬ 
tery.  There  are  a  half  dozen  other  graves  and  tombstones  are  erected  at  each.  The 
inscription  on  the  markers  at  the  tombs  of  Richard  and  his  wife  are  so  badly  eroded 
that  they  cannot  be  read.  We  visited  this  little  burial  ground  in  August,  1948. 

In  this  book  are  being  published  sketches  of  Talbots  we  have  been  able  to  locate, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  of  our  branch  of  the  family.  We  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  all  Talbots  stem  from  the  same  family  in  England.  This  authority 
was  a  periodical  published  14  years  ago.  which  we  have  in  our  possession. 

There  was  another  family  of  Talbots  who  lived  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia. 

We  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mary  Talbot,  assistant  Professor  of  biology  at  Lindenwood 
College  for  girls,  St.  Charles,  Missouri.  She  referred  us  to  her  father,  Frank  T. 
Talbot,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  who  sent  a  lengthy  genealogy  of  his  family,  a  summary  of  which, 
is  published  in  quotation  marks  below: 

‘‘Three  grandsons  of  Sir  George  Talbot,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  came  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  in  an  early  day,  but  the  date  I  cannot  find,”  said  the  genealogy. 
‘‘The  names  are  said  to  have  been  John,  Daniel  and  Joseph  Talbot.  John  was  the 
oldest.  He  had  four  sons,  perhaps  five,  and  nine  daughters.  The  sons’  names  were 
William  or  Joseph,  if  four  only,  both  if  five,  Benjamin,  Daniel  and  Samuel.  This 
Samuel  Talbot  was  the  father  of  my  grandfather.  He  died  in  Washington’s  army 
Dec.  31,  1777.  A  descendent  of  Samuel  De  Moville  married  Samuel  Talbot  They  had 
nine  children  born  between  1754  and  1772.  They  were:  Demovil  Talbot,  Samuel, 
Presley,  Nancy,  Jeremiah,  Rodman,  Samson,  Hannah,  Catharine,  who  was  living 
at  the  time  of  her  mother’s  death,  and  Ann,  born  May  27,  1772,  also  living  at  the 
time  of  her  mother’s  death.” 

“The  executors  of  Ann  Talbot’s  mother’s  estate  were  Demovil  and  Rodman  Tal¬ 
bot.  The  will  is  dated  Feb.,  1791.  The  mother’s  four  sons  emigrated  to  Kentucky, 
Samuel  before  the  others  after  her  death.  Samson  and  Rodman  moved  to  Ohio  from 
1805  to  1810.  Samson  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  Sarah  in  Miami  county,  Ohio. 
Rodman  died  at  his  home  in  Shelby  county,  Ohio.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  this  family  further.  It  appears  that  this  geneal¬ 
ogy  was  prepared  by  the  father  of  Frank  T.  Talbot,  now  a  man  well  advanced  in  years. 

Elsewhere  in  this  book  is  mentioned  Jack  Dyke  who  married  Hattie  Talbot.  She 
has  a  sister,  Carrie  Talbot  Stotts,  living  in  Chicago.  A  letter  from  her  said  that 
their  ancestors  settled  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  l600’s.  She  said  their  first 
ancestor  in  America  was  Richard  Talbot,  one  of  three  brothers  descended  from  Sir 
George  Talbot,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  They  are  evidently  of  the  same  family  as 
that  of  Frank  T.  Talbot,  referred  to  above. 

This  Richard  Talbot  was  given  a  grant  of  1,000  acres  of  land  from  the  king  of 
England  and  settled  across  Chesepeake  Bay  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  at  a 
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place  known  as  Poplar  Knowles.  Mrs.  Stotts  said  the  family  ancestry  from  that 
point  down  to  the  present  can  be  found  in  a  book  “Descendants  of  Richard  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ewen  Talbot”  which  is  in  many  public  libraries  in  this  country.  She  said  her 
name  and  that  of  her  sisters,  Hattie  and  Emma,  are  clear  in  that  genealogy.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  Stotts  and  her  sister,  Hattie,  were  born  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Mrs. 

Stotts  wrote  that  her  father  told  her  his  daughters  were  descendents  of  the  nobility 
of  England.  The  book  referred  to, was  compiled  and  authenticated  by  Ida  M.  Shirk. 
Mrs.  Stotts  has  obtained  a  copy  of  that  book. 

Jack  Dyke  and  Hattie  Talbot  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  oldest  son, 

Charles  B.  Dyke  of  Indianola,  who  served  two  terms  as  auditor  of  Warren  County, 
was  born  at  Indianola  March  19,  1888.  He  married  Ruby  Igo,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Igo.  The  daughter,  Laurena  Dyke,  married  Don  Kilbourn.  They  live 
at  Bakersfield,  California.  The  youngest  child  and  son  of  Jack  Dyke  and  Hattie  Tal¬ 
bot  was  John  Dyke,  born  February  2  5,  1896.  He  is  married  and  lives  at  Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

Emma  Talbot,  sister  of  Hattie  and  Carrie  Stotts  Talbot,  marries  William  H. 
Hursh  who  at  one  time  owned  and  operated  a  flour  mill  in  Indianola.  They  were  the 
parents  of  one  son,  William  Hursh,  who  lives  in  western  North  Dakota,  and  four 
daughters:  Elizabeth  who  married  a  Cole;  Gretchen,  deceased,  who  married  a 
Clark,  a  brother  of  her  sister  Ada’s  husband  of  Cherokee,  Iowa;  and  Kate  Hursh 
who  married  a  Heath.  They  live  at  Beverly  Hills,  California. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Colorado  is  Ray  Herbert  Talbot,  who  at 
one  time  served  four  years  as  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state  and  14  days  as  gover¬ 
nor. 

Mr.  Talbot  has  held  several  other  high  positions.  They  include:  Two  years  as 
state  representative,  four  years  as  state  senator,  14  years  as  mayor  of  Pueblo,  20 
years  as  president  of  the  Colorado  State  Fair.  He  is  now  postmaster  of  Pueblo,  an 
appointment  he  has  held  for  three  and  one  -half  years.  He  held  as  many  as  three  of 
the  above  positions  at  the  same  time. 

He  married  Juniatta  Wilson  June  1,  1915.  They  have  two  children,  Ray  H.  Tal¬ 
bot  jr.,  born  October  17,  1917,  and  Adah  Mae  Talbot,  born  January  20,  1925.  They 
also  have  two  grandchildren,  Larry  Ray,  born  July  10,  1939,  and  Judy  Rae,  born 
January  3,  1944. 

Ray  Talbot,  jr.,  31  years  old,  is  paymaster  of  the  St.  Louis  Rocky  Mountain  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Raton,  New  Mexico.  Ada  Mae  Talbot,  daughter 
of  Ray  Herbert  Talbot  and  Juniatta  Wilson,  married  James  Gilligan,  senior  at  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas.  Judy  Ray,  aged  5,  is  their  child.  Larry 
Ray  is  10  years  old,  son  of  Ray,  jr. 

Ray  Herbert  Talbot  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  August  9,  1896.  He  was  a  son 
of  Herbert  Allen  Talbot,  born  at  Sedalia,  Missouri,  May  22,  1877.  Anna  Solett’s 
father  was  Frank  Sollett,  born  in  Montreal,  Canada  (date  not  given)  and  her  mother 
was  Nancy  Olive,  born  in  Lancaster,  England  (date  not  given).  The  father  of  Herbert 
Allen  Talbot  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland  (date  not  given).  His  mother  was  Harriet 
Seaman,  born  in  Joliet,  Illinois  (date  not  given). 

His  geneology  sent  to  this  writer  shows  that  Ray  Herbert  Talbot's  grandfather, 
his  brother  and  sister  came  to  America  at  an  early  age.  Where  the  brother  settled 
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is  not  of  record  but  the  sister  and  grandfather  lived  at  Sedalia,  Missouri.  The  record 
shows  that  there  is  a  Talbot  castle  close  to  Dublin  and  a  Talbot  Square  within  the 
city.  It  is  believed  these  Irish  Talbots  migrated  from  France  some  600  or  700  years 
ago. 

A  Pueblo  publication,  “The  Friendly  Dollar”,  sent  to  this  writer  by  Mary  Talbot 
Longworth,  said  that  Ray  Talbot  came  to  Pueblo  with  his  parents  in  1897  when  he 
was  a  small  child.  His  father  was  an  electrician.  When  he  was  of  college  age  Ray 
Talbot  and  his  wife  returned  to  Chicago  and  matriculated  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  studied  electrical  engineering.  Upon  completion  of  his  course  they 
returned  to  Pueblo,  and  Mr.  Talbot  entered  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Colorado 
Power  Company. 

Mr.  Talbot  first  became  interested  in  state  fair  work  in  1924.  He  eventually 
took  over  the  entire  management  and  served  as  president  of  the  board  until  about 
1944.  The  publication  said:  “His  competence  was  recognized  by  Governor  Billy 
Adams,  who  first  appointed  him  to  the  fair  commission  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  then  commissioner.  He  was  reappointed  successively  by  Gover  - 
nors  Adams,  Johnson.  Carr  and  Knous,  for  continuing  six-year  terms.  The  Colo¬ 
rado  state  fair  is  what  it  is  today,  the  Pueblo  publication  added,  because  of  Mr. 
Talbot’s  work  through  the  years. 

Miss  Marilyn  Talbot  of  Newton,  Iowa,  40  miles  northeast  of  Indianola,  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Simpson  college,  having  enrolled  as  a  freshman  in  September,  1949.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  Don  Andrew  Talbot,  born  at  Newton,  and  Beulah  Knepper,  born  at 
Monroe,  Iowa.  Her  father’s  name  was  A.  V.  Knepper,  a  minister  in  Ohio,  where 
her  father  was  born. 

Don  Andrew  Talbot’s  father,  was  William  J.  Talbot,  born  near  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
a  son  of  Edwin  J.  Talbot,  born  in  Illinois.  A  son  of  Perry  M.  Talbot,  son  of  Robert, 
is  still  living  in  Illinois  .  Edwin  J.  Talbot,  son  of  William  J.,  has  a  nephew,  Perry 
Talbot,  living  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  may  be  a  descendent  of  our  Perry  Tal¬ 
bot's  son.  Edwin  J.  Talbot’s  grandmother  was  Sarah  Forker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  A.  Talbot  have  two  daughters,  Dorothy  Talbot  and  Marilyn 
Talbot.  Dorothy  married  Wayne  E.  Hesson  and  they  live  at  Newton.  Marilyn  is  18 
and  has  just  entered  college.  Mr.  Talbot  does  not  know  his  early  ancestry.  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  probably  a  descendent  of  Sir  George  Talbot,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
also  ancestor  of  Carrie  Talbot  Stotts  of  Chicago,  Hattie  Talbot  Dyke  and  Emma  Tal¬ 
bot  Hursh. 

An  inn  known  as  Talbot  Tavern  is  located  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky.  The  name  of 
the  founder  of  this  tavern  is  not  given.  This  record  shows  that  much  of  the  early 
history  originated  in  this  inn,  as  Andrew  Jackson  and  William  Henry  Harrison,  two 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  Henry  Clay,  author  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  many  other  notable  persons  used  the  tavern  as  a  stopping  place  when  they  were 
helping  to  shape  the  destiny  of  this  “Dark  and  Bloody  Ground”  later  to  become  the 
state  of  Kentucky. 

John  Andrew  Talbot,  father  of  Thelma  Talbot  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  one  of 
seven  sons  who  were  descendents  of  Sir  George  Talbot,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

One  of  the  seven  sons  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  his  son,  John  Andrew  Talbot,  was 
born  in  1869  at  Blanchard,  Iowa.  He  married  Flora  Whitt,  born  near  College  Springs, 
Iowa,  whose  ancestors  were  born  in  England.  Their  daughter,  Thelma  Talbot,  was 
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born  December  26,  1899,  near  Blanchard.  She  graduated  from  the  high  school  at 
College  Springs  in  1917,  took  a  normal  course  in  addition  and  obtained  a  teacher’s 
certificate.  However,  at  the  time  she  did  not  enter  the  teaching  profession  but 
matriculated  at  Simpson  college  in  1918,  where  she  graduated  in  1922.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  her  diploma  she  taught  in  the  high  school  at  Dowagiac,  Michigan,  then  served 
as  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Randolph,  Iowa. 

While  at  Simpson  college  she  met  Eugene  Harold  Sprague.  They  were  married 
June  20,  1925,  at  College  Springs.  They  have  one  daughter,  Sara  Lee  Sprague,  now 
a  student  at  Simpson  college.  She  and  her  mother  are  members  of  the  Alpha  Chi 
Omega  national  sorority.  Eugene  Harold  Sprague  is  a  son  of  Ollie  Ogg  of  Indianola 
and  Frank  Sprague,  deceased.  Mrs.  Frank  Sprague  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Ogg, 
an  officer  in  the  Union  army,  and  Mrs.  Ogg.  She  has  two  daughters,  Frances  who 
married  Wayne  E  Irwin  of  Sac  City,  Iowa,  and  Mary  Martha,  of  California,  and  two 
brothers,  Will  Ogg  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  Frank  Ogg  of  Los  Angeles,  and  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Nell  Ogg  Kingery  of  Los  Angeles  and  Mrs.  Fred  Young  of  Des  Moines. 
Eugene  Harold  Sprague  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  national  fraternity 
at  Simpson  college. 
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CHAPTER  5-B 


DESCENDENTS  of  RICHARD  TALBOT 

Long  before  this  writer  had  even  thought  of  writing  a  family  history,  Guy  Flem¬ 
ing  Bailey  of  Linn,  West  Virginia,  was  gathering  data  for  a  book  which  he  contem¬ 
plated  having  published.  His  work  was  interrupted  by  World  War  II  when  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Talbot  family  either  enlisted  or  were  drafted  for  service.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  Mr.  Bailey  again  began  assembling  information.  Mr.  Bailey  reported  for 
his  “physical”  at  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  but  was  rejected  because  of  sinus  in¬ 
fection.  He  then  worked  on  the  home  front  at  his  farm.  During  his  4-H  club  days 
his  project  was  pigs.  He  won  the  blue  ribbon  on  his  pen  and  sweepstakes  at  the 
West  Virginia  State  Fair. 

# 

Through  correspondence  Mr.  Bailey  and  I  discussed  a  family  history.  We  de¬ 
cided  that  all  of  our  relatives  would  much  prefer  to  have  a  book  with  as  complete 
records  as  possible  rather  than  two  books  not  so  complete,  he  to  send  what  records 
he  had,  I  to  do  the  writing  of  this  particular  chapter.  We  each  had  records  that  the 
other  did  not  have.  With  the  exception  of  two  sons  of  Richard  Talbot,  Dr.  Elam  Dow- 
den  Talbot,  whose  records  I  found  in  the  Iowa  Historical  Library  at  Des  Moines,  and 
Zachariah  Talbot,  some  of  whose  records  were  also  there,  (see  preceding  chapter), 
Mr.  Bailey  has  assembled  a  fairly  complete  lineage  of  the  sons  of  Richard  Talbot 
and  Margaret  Dowden.  He  has,  indeed,  done  a  remarkable  piece  of  work. 

Both  Mr.  Bailey  and  myself  admit  that  we  have  made  mistakes,  Mr.  Bailey  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  may  not  have  copied  correctly  the  many  records  sent  in  by  various 
members  of  the  family,  mine  because  I  was  unable  to  interpret  some  of  Mr.  Bailey’s 
writing.  But  wherever  you  find  a  wrong  date  or  name  mark  them  out  and  write  them 
in  correctly  just  above.  Thus  we  shall  have  an  accurate  and  as  complete  a  family 
record  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  lineage  for.  You  will  also  find  more  re¬ 
petition  in  this  chapter  than  in  others,  which  is  partially  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
taken  Mr.  Bailey’s  records  of  dates  and  names  and  typed  them  on  a  typewriter-- 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them,  if  not  thousands--page  by  page  beginning  with  the 
head  of  a  family  down  to  the  latest  descendent.  Moreover,  there  is  repetition  else¬ 
where  for  the  reason  that  chapters  about  relatives  appear  in  Chapter  5-B.  Repeti¬ 
tion  does  have  some  value,  however.  It  keeps  a  constant  check  on  family  relation¬ 
ships.  This  chapter  is  largely  a  record  of  marriagee,  birth  and  deaths,  which  I 
have  typed  to  make  them  more  readable  I  hope.  (Mr.  Bailey’s  great-great-great¬ 
grandfather,  Richard  Talbot,  is  my  great-great-grandfather.  His  mother  was  Ollie 
May  Talbot,  daughter  of  Edward  Talbot  and  Madora  Farnsworth).  You  will  find  the 
names  of  Mr.  Bailey,  his  parents,  and  his  children  among  the  descendents  of  Elisha 
Talbot  in  a  book  of  the  descendents  of  John  Minear  (1732-1781)  on  several  pages. 

We  shall  begin  this  chapter  with  Samuel  Talbot,  born  1790,  eldest  son  of  Richard 
Talbot  and  Margaret  Dowden,  and  his  descendents.  Samual  Talbot  was  a  merchant 
and  farmer.  He  built  the  first  saw  mill  in  the  area  where  he  lived  and  a  home  on  the 
head  of  French  creek,  one  mile  from  Frenchton  in  1855-  This  home  is  still  standing. 

Samuel  Talbot  married  Sarah  Wells  on  July  30,  1811,  daughter  of  Phineas  and 

- Wells  .  On  February  3,  1818,  he  married  Sarah  McKenna,  daughter  of 

George  B.  McKenna  and  Mary  James,  who  was  born  June  5,  178  5,  in  Loudoun  county, 
Virginia,  and  died  on  French  creek,  Upshur  county,  Virginia.  Samuel  Talbot  was  the 
father  of  eight  children.  By  his  first  wife  there  were  two  children,  Lydia  born  in 
1815,  died  in  May,  1878,  and  on  March  3,  1834,  married  Aaron  Dolly  Peterson,  son 
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Great-great-great-grandson  of  Richard  Talbot  and  Margaret  Dowden. 


of  Ezekiel  Peterson  and  Catherine  Dolly;  Elizabeth,  born  1813,  and  on  February  1. 

1842,  married  Zadick  Lanham.  By  his  second  marriage  there  were  six  children 
as  follows: 

George  McKenna  Talbot,  born  April  2,  1819,  died  April  27,  1892,  and  on  October 
24,  1844,  married  Sarah  Larrina  Wilson;  Margaret  Talbot,  born  August  9,  1821,  died 
February  2,  1901,  and  on  April  20,  1841,  married  Martin  J.  Smith;  David  Byron  Tal¬ 
bot,  born  April  10,  1822,  and  on  June  12,  1845,  married  Mary  Hall;  Sarah  Talbot,  born 
December  14,  1843,  and  on  December  14,  1863,  married  John  W.  Armstrong;  Jacob 
Talbot,  born  1827;  and  Nancy  Talbot  born  1830  (no  other  record). 

Aaron  D.  Peterson,  a  school  teacher  who  lived  on  Skin  creek,  Lewis  county,  West 
Virginia,  and  Lydia  Talbot  were  the  parents  of  1 1  children:  Sarah  Jane  Peterson, 
born  December  16,  1835,  died  August  10,  1924,  and  in  1856  married  Aisen  Casto, 
and  are  buried  at  Point  Pleasant  church  in  Upshur  county;  David  T.  Peterson,  born 

April  12,  1838,  died  May  15,  1913,  married - - - Jackson  and  was  commissioned 

a  captain  in  the  Union  army;  Samuel  J.  Peterson,  born  in  1840,  and  died  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  just  before  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee;  Catherine  Elizabeth 
Peterson,  born  April  1 6 ,  1842,  died  January  20,  1932,  and  on  December  26,  1866, 
married  Samuel  C.  Jones;  Christine,  born  in  1845  (no  other  records);  John  Dolly 
Peterson,  born  in  1847  (no  other  records);  Mary  E.  Peterson,  born  in  1849,  and 
married  Tom  Eckes;  Job  Peterson,  born  November  18.  1850,  and  lived  at  Browning, 
Missouri;  Nicholas  E.  Peterson,  born  September  21,  1854,  and  married  Margaret 
Hyre;  Matilda,  (no  records);  Charley,  (no  records). 

Samuel  C.  Jones,  and  Catherine  Elizabeth  Peterson  had  eight  children:  Waitman 
T„,  Cora,  Retta  May,  Ralph,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Sallie  Gay,  Henry  Goff  and  Ida  Waitman 
was  born  January  7,  1868,  died  April  26,  1936,  and  married  Kate  Roach,  daughter  of 
J.R.RoachjCora  Jones  born  October  3,  1 87 1  died  January  10,  1937,  and  married  W.  E. 
Wills,  daughter  of  John  Wills  and  Margaret  Hyre;  Retta  May,  born  September  19, 

1874,  died  December  19,  1934,  and  married  O.  A.  Harper;  Ralph,  born  November  2  0. 
1876,  and  married  Mintie  Harner;  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  January  3,  1879,  and  mar¬ 
ried  J.  S.  Ocheltree;  Sallie  Gay  Jones,  born  May  1 6 ,  1885,  died  August  22,  1939,  and 
married  Mamie  West;  Ida,  born  November  30,  1889,  and  married  John  Chidester. 

Samuel  Clark  Jones,  son  of  Henry  Jones  and  Sarah  Engle,  married  Catherine 
Elizabeth  Peterson,  daughter  of  Aaron  Dolly  Peterson  and  Lydia  Talbot.  They  were 
the  parents  of  eight  children:  Waitman  T.  Jones,  born  January  7,  1868,  died  April 
26,  1936,  and  married  Kate  Roach,  daughter  of  J.  R.  Roach;  Cora  Jones,  born  Oct¬ 
ober  3,  1871,  died  January  10,  1937. 

O.  A.  Harper,  died  at  Weston,  West  Virginia.,  and  is  buried  at  Weston.  He  was 
associated  with  the  Hope  Lumber  Company  in  that  city.  He  was  born  February  15, 

1903.  and  on  January  17,  1925,  he  married  Retta  May  Jones,  daughter  of  Samuel  C. 

Jones  and  Catherine  Peterson.  She  was  born  September  19,  1874,  and  died  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1934,  at  Weston,  with  burial  at  Weston.  They  had  one  son,  Harry  O.  Harper, 
born  February  15,  1903,  and  on  Jun  17,  1925,  married  Lottie  Grace  Bailey,  born 
May  26,  1907,  daughter  of  James  Herbert  Bailey  and  Grace  Farnsworth.  Harry  O. 
Harper  and  Lottie  Grace  Bailey  had  two  children:  Richard  Otis  Harper,  born  April 
20,  1920,  and  on  May  29,  1949.  married  Doris  Kathleen  Peterson,  daughter  of  Ancil 
T.  Peterson;  Helen  Frances  Harper,  born  August  28,  1927,  and  on  March  30,  1949, 
married  Bruce  C.  Padgett.  They  live  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judson  S.  Ocheltree,  son  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Ocheltree  and  Agnes  Williams  and 
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grandson  of  J.  S.  Ocheltree,  was  born  March  5,  1873,  at  Huttonsville,  Randolph  coun¬ 
ty,  West  Virginia,  and  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Jones,  daughter  of  Samuel  C.  Jones 
and  Catherine  E.  Peterson,  who  was  born  January  3,  1879,  at  Vandalia.  They  had 
five  children:  Agnes  Katherine  Ocheltree,  born  December  2,  1903,  died  August  2, 
1949,  and  married  Arnold  Beach  February  24,  1948;  Chester  B.,  born  May  3,  1906 
married  Frieda  Marshall,  and  they  live  at  Washington,  D.  C;  Martha  Marie,  born 
November  15,  1908;  Virginia  Clare,  born  February  14,  1911;  Mary  Elizabeth,  born 
April  17,  1913,  and  married  Cledih  Bleigh.  They  live  at  Weston. 

Will  Talbot  married  Anne  Jones,  sister  of  Samuel  C.  Jones,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Sallie  E.  Jones.  She  later  married  John  Dolly  Peterson.  Will  Talbot  and  Anne 
Jones  had  three  children:  Willis  Lysle,  died  at  the  age  of  40;  Frederick  Charles, 
died  at  the  age  of  30  and  was  twice  married;  Lola  Dale  Talbot,  daughter  of  Will 
Talbot,  married  Will  Linger  or  Lingle,  and  had  three  children,  Thomas,  Dick  and 
Irene. 

Job  Peterson,  son  of  Aaron  D.  Peterson  and  Lydia  Talbot,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Talbot,  married  Sarah  Virginia  Hyre.  They  had  eight  children:  Edgar  Fay  (no 
record);  Virginia  May  (no  record);  Lydia  Maud,  died  in  childhood;  Mary  Ida  (no 
record),  but  lives  at  Browning,  Missouri;  Leonard  Clifton,  lives  at  Browning,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Wirt  Philip  (no  record);  Benjamin  Harrison  (no  record);  but  lives  at  Brown¬ 
ing,  Missouri;  Aaron  Dyle,  lives  at  Browning,  Missouri. 

George  McKenna  Talbot,  son  of  Samuel  T.  Talbot,  and  Sarah  McKenna,  was  born 
April  2,  1819,  died  April  27,  1897,  and  married  Sarah  Larrina  Wilson  on  October 
24,  1844,  who  was  born  November  10,  1825.  They  had  eight  children:  Perry,  born 
in  1845,  and  died  April  17,  1929.  Perry  Talbot  operated  a  grist  mill  for  many  years 
after  the  civil  war  but  retired  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  in  the  Union  army, 
was  captured  by  the  Confederates  at  Centerville  in  August,  1862,  and  confined  in 
“Castle  Thunder”  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  until  released  in  1864.  Charles,  another 
son,  born  1847;  Malvena,  born  1850;  George  Page;  Gordon;  Dr.  Will  Talbot;  Lloyd 
Talbot,  and  Jane  Talbot.  Perry  Talbot  had  four  sons:  Walter  Gay,  O.  S.,  George, 
and  Spencer, 

Walter  Gay  has  a  daughter  Maxine,  who  married  John  Stockert,  and  a  son,  Wil¬ 
son  Talbot,  unmarried;  O  S.  Talbot,  has  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  and  she  married  Dr. 
Mowat  C.  Frazer  May  21,  1949,  and  a  son  Douglass  Talbot;  Retta  who  died;  and  his 
brother,  Spencer  Talbot  is  in  the  Old  Soldiers  Home  in  California;  Loyd  Talbot, 

(no  records)  but  who  had  a  son  Otis  and  Elliot;  Will,  born  at  Har risonville;  Gordon 
married  and  they  had  Elma,  Lora,  Georgia,  Goff  and  Besse;  Malvena,  born  1840, 
married  James  B.  Gould  and  they  lived  at  Newlon,  West  Virginia;  George  Page 
Talbot  who  married  and  had  three  children,  namely,  Earl  who  had  Charles  and 
Paul  Edward,  and  Hall  and  Worth  (no  other  records). 

James  B.  Gould  married  Malvena  Talbot,  daughter  of  George  M.  and  Sarah  Wil¬ 
son  Talbot.  They  have  four  children:  Alta,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Lunda,  Vernia  and 
Jessie.  Charles  Talbot,  son  of  George  M.,  had  four  children:  John,  Lose,  Orth, 
who  owns  a  drug  store  at  Weston,  and  Beulah  of  Weston. 

Martin  J.  Smith,  born  August  20,  1816,  died  May  18,  1891,  married  Margaret 
Talbot  on  April  20,  1841,  daughter  of  Samuel  T.  Talbot  and  Sarah  McKenna.  Mar¬ 
garet  Talbot  was  born  August  9,  1821,  and  died  February  2,  1901.  They  had  five 
children:  Ellis  Lee  Smith,  born  1844;  Salathial  T.  born  1847;  Clinton  M.,  born 
1849;  and  Olive  N.,  born  September  3,  1855,  died  April  4,  1918,  and  married  An- 
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drew  T.  Gooden  January  5,  1882. 


Ellis  Lee  Smith  and  Frances  Elizabeth  Hudson  were  the  parents  of  1 1  children: 
Clarence  Leroy  Smith,  born  June  1,  1866,  and  married  Ida  Taylor;  Flavilla  Frances, 
born  May  24,  1867,  and  married  Bruce  Shoulders;  Margaret  Elizabeth,  born  March 
8,  1869,  and  married  T.  J.  Bonnett,  Jacob  Martin,  born  May  4,  1871,  and  married 
Cora  A.  Clark;  Roscoe  C.,  born  June  14,  1873,  died  May  3,  1928  and  married  Mary 
E.  Clark;  Washington  H.,  born  June  27,  1874,  died  July  27,  1937,  and  married  Myr¬ 
tle  Hardman,  who  died  in  1932;  Ellis  Lee  Jr.,  born  December  6,  1876;  Myrtle,  born 
November  23,  1878,  and  married  Wade  Hardman,  died  1941,  leaving  a  surviving 
son;  Hugh,  born  July  2,  1880,  and  married  Alta  Warren;  Grace,  born  April  23,  1882, 
and  married  Scott  Butcher  of  Weston;  Esta,  born  April  14,  1884,  and  married  Maa- 
man  Lawson. 

Ellis  Lee  Smith,  son  of  Ellis  Lee  Smith  and  Frances  Elizabeth  Hudson,  married 
Maud  Bush,  daughter  of  Jacob  Hamilton  Bush  and  Cecilia  B.  Jackson.  She  was  born 
February  15,  1878.  They  had  one  daughter,  Irene  B.  Smith,  born  May  19,  1906. 

Andrew  T.  Gooden,  son  of  Ambrose  Gooden  and  Rebecca  Wolfe,  was  born  May 
17,  1854,  died  April  30,  1929,  and  married  Olive  M.  Smith,  born  September  3,  1855, 
and  died  April  4,  1918.  They  had  eight  children:  Charles  Wesley  Gooden,  born 
April  18,  1883,  and  died  November  8,  1886;  Earl  Bane  Gooden,  born  August  30, 

1885,  and  married  Grace  Welch  April  12,  1909,  and  are  living  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma; 
Carl  Harold  Gooden,  born  August  22,  1887,  and  married  Lena  McCarmick  April  10, 
1923,  and  live  in  Texas;  James  Lott  Gooden,  born  August  11,  1889,  died  August  11, 
1889;  Bessie,  born  July  22,  1890,  died  August  22,  1949,  married  William  Holbert 
April  12,  1911,  and  are  living  at  Fairmont;  Alice  (Dot),  born  January  31,  1893, 
married  Dolpheus  H.  Smith,  son  of  William  M.  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Flint,  on  June 
3,  1913,  and  are  living  at  Weston;  Alonzo  Don,  born  May  28,  1895,  married  August 
20,  1930,  to  Reta  Buckhannon,  daughter  of  Fred  Buckhannon  and  Martha  Peters; 
Gernie  Gooden,  born  January  20,  1900,  and  on  September  25,  1929,  married  Ray 
C.  Hiney,  daughter  of  Randolph  Hiney  and  Ida  Connar.  Carl  Harold  Gooden  served 
in  company  F.,  20lst  infantry  during  World  War  I,  from  May  1918  to  May  1919  and 
was  in  France  for  one  year. 

William  Holbert,  son  of  David  Monroe  Holbert  and  Martha  McKlwee,  was  born 
February  2  5,  1863  at  Tanner,  West  Virginia,  He  married  Bessie  Gooden,  born  Ap¬ 
ril  12,  1911,  at  Linn.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Andrew  T.  Gooden  and  Olive  M.  Smith. 
She  died  August  22,  1949.  They  had  five  children:  William  A.  Holbert,  born  April 
5,  1912,  and  on  April  23,  1935,  he  married  Eleanor  Gobart,  born  June  18,  1912;  Lu¬ 
cille,  born  July  5,  1914,  and  married  Gilbert  Mason,  born  February  8,  1913,  on  De¬ 
cember  27,  1935;  Ruth  Genevieve,  born  December  8,  1 9 1 6 ,  and  on  August  9,  1937, 
married  Leonard  O.  Blamble,  born  August  9,  1915;  Carl  Holbert,  born  March  1, 

1918;  Olive  Marie  Holbert,  born  August  19,  1919. 

David  Byron  Talbot,  son  of  T.  Talbot,  married  Mary  Hall,  born  September  6, 
1827,  and  died  May  12,  1903.  They  had  two  children:  Elizabeth,  born  1846;  La¬ 
fayette,  born  1848. 

John  W.  Armstrong,  born  Feb.  2,  1820,  married  Sarah  Talbot  on  December  14, 
1843,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  T.  Talbot  and  Sarah  McKenna.  They  had  three  children: 
Granville  Armstrong,,  born  in  1845;  Sarah  J..  born  in  1846;  George  W.,  born  in  1848; 
L.  S.  Armstrong,  born  March  19,  1862,  died  October  30,  1941,  and  married  Wrispy 
Wilson,  daughter  of  David  Wrispy  Wilson,  on  August  13,  1885.  They  had  four  child- 
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ren:  Nora  L.  born  April  7,  1887,  in  Upshur  county,  and  on  December  27,  1905,  mar¬ 
ried  Ernest  Spaur,  son  of  Greenburg  Spaur;  Flora,  born  November  8,  1889,  in  Up¬ 
shur  county;  Janet  R.,  born  March  5,  1892,  and  married - Harris;  Henry  G. 

Boggs  (foster  son)  born  January  11,  1910,  at  Gassoway,  Braxton  county,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  L.  S.  Armstrong’s  father,  John  W.,  who  was  born  in  Virginia,  died  in  Libby 
prison  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

We  shall  now  record  the  descendents  of  Jacob  Talbot,  second  son  of  Richard, 
born  in  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  September  3,  1794,  died  September  2  0,  1856,  and 
on  November  4,  1815,  he  married  Nancy  McKinney  daughter  of  George  McKinney 
and  Mary  James.  She  was  b  orn  in  1805  in  Loudoun  county,  Virginia,  and  died 
January  10,  1894.  They  had  nine  children  as  follows: 

John  Talbot,  born  1818,  married - Robinson  and  they  had  four  child¬ 

ren:  Elam  Talbot,  born  1838;  Richard  born  1840;  Jacob,  born  1842;  John  born  1847; 
Levi  Talbot,  another  son  of  Jacob,  born  July  9,  1822,  died  March  6,  1901,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Drusilla  Radcliff  and  had  eight  children:  Nancy  Ellen,  born  October  14,  1848, 
died  April  22,  1932,  and  married  Steward  Queen;  Sarah  Jane  Talbot,  born  April  23, 


1850,  died  April.  1925,  and  married  Nathan  Queen  and - Butcher;  James 

R.,  born  October  29,  1851,  died  January  11,  1907,  and  married - Queen 


and  Coburg  Reeder;  Lloyd  S.,  born  March  6,  1853,  and  married  Victoria  Davis 
April  13,  1884;  Martin  Talbot,  born  February  5,  1855,  died  August  18,  1906,  and 
married  Martha  O’Neal;  Drusilla  Talbot,  born  September  15,  1857,  died  October  13, 
1924,  and  married  W.  M.  Paugh;  Levi  Talbot,  born  July  2,  i860,  died  October  13, 

1924,  and  married  Emma  Campbell;  Samuel,  born  July  17,  1865,  died - , 

and  married  Kittie  B.  Strader. 

Stewart  Queen  and  Nancy  Ellen  Talbot  had  eight  children:  Maude,  born  April 
12,  1876,  died  April  22,  1932,  and  married  Stewart  Queen,  born  February  22,  1884; 
Etta  Queen,  born  June  27,  1873,  married  Joseph  Jenkins,  and  had  a  son  Steward, 
born  June  9,  1892,  who  married  Gracie  Palmer,  and  Steward  and  Grade  had  four 
children,  Earl  Lee,  born  September  17,  1915,  Ruth,  born  May  9,  1918,  Frank,  born 
May  15,  192  0,  and  Bonnie.  Steward  and  Gracie  also  had  a  daughter  Edna,  born  No¬ 
vember  11,  1895,  and  married  Arthur  Bise.  The  third  child  of  Steward  Queen,  Elza, 
was  born  October  5,  1878;  the  fourth  child  was  Benton  Queen,  born  April  12,  1876; 
the  fifth  was  Maude  Lantz,  born  1877  and  died  1877;  sixth,  lea  Ora  Queen,  born 
August  7,  1874,  died  August  20,  1875;  Cora  M.  Queen,  born  May  29,  1877,  died  July 
12,  1910;  Isaac,  born  April  20,  1879, died  July  12,  1879. 

Anthony  Lantz  and  Maude  Queen  had  a  son,  Philip,  born  August  27,  1912,  died 
September  10,  1912,  and  a  daughter,  Mary,  born  August  13,  1914.  (No  other  re¬ 
cords).  Arthur  Bise  and  Edna  Jenkins  had  six  children:  Jennie,  born  March  21, 

1914;  Sarah  Bise,  born  June  16,  1 9 1 6 ;  Edward  Bise,  born  September  20,  1918;  Arthur 
jr.,  born  March  21,  1928;  Doris  and  Walter. 

James  R.  Talbot,  son  of  Levi,  married  Coberg  Reeder  and  they  had  three  child¬ 
ren:  Alice  Talbot,  born  March  3,  1876,  married - McCoy  and - 

Smith  and  there  were  two  children  by  the  first  marriage,  Mabel  McCoy  and  Mason 
McCoy;  Daisy  Talbot,  born  January  30,  1880,  and  married  Meade  Reger  June  1, 

1898;  Mona  V.  Talbot,  born  October  24,  1904,  and  married - Hart.  Meade 

Reger  and  Daisy  Talbot  had  three  children:  Burrel  T.,  born  October  18,  1889,  and 
died  January  26,  1902;  Harold,  born  January  5,  1903,  died  June  22,  1923;  J.  Clyde 
Reger,  born  December  18,  1906,  married  Sylvia  Marple,  born  March  6,  1935,  and 
they  had  three  children;  Anna  Lauraine,  born  January  22,  1936,  Linda  Lou,  born 
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Emily  Ann  Sturm 


February  22,  1939,  and 


Floyd  Talbot  and  Victoria  Davis  had  a  son,  Roy,  born  December  13,  1886,  and 
died  December  2  9,  1926.  Roy  married  Mary  Sandy  on  July  2,  1910,  born  August  10, 
1888  and  they  had  two  children:  A  baby  son  born  and  died  June  10,  1911;  Martha 
Jean,  born  September  26,  1914,  and  was  married  to  Carrol  C.  Park,  January  26, 

1933.  She  was  born  May  10,  1910.  They  have  one  child. 

Harley  D.  Talbot,  son  of  Lloyd,  was  born  June  19,  1889,  died  September  6,  1934, 
and  married  Frances  M.  Moore  on  April  30,  1910,  at  Clarksburg.  She  was  born  at 
Marietta,  Ohio,  April  10,  1889.  They  had  one  child,  Paul  Russell,  born  January  23, 
1913.  Harley  D.  Talbot  married  a  second  wife,  Pauline  Marrow  of  Fairmont.  Oriel 
Talbot,  another  son  of  Lloyd,  was  born  April  10,  1895,  and  died  November  28,  1928. 
He  married  Roxie  Bell.  Later  she  married  Guy  Bartlett.  They  live  at  Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania.  Oriel  Talbot  and  Rpxie  Bell  had  two  children:  Billy  Ray  born  and 
died  March,  1927,  and  Charles  Robert,  born  October  28,  1928,  at  Kinchelve,  West 
Virginia. 

D.  Fred  Talbot,  son  of  Martin  Talbot  and  Martha  O’Neal,  was  a  son  of  Levi  Tal¬ 
bot  and  Druscilla  Radcliffe,  and  Levi  was  a  son  of  Jacob  Talbot  and  Nancy  McKinney. 
Jacob  was  a  son  of  Richard  Talbot  and  Margaret  Dowden.  D.  Fred  Talbot,  a  civil 
engineer  lives  at  Fairmont,  West  Virginia.  He  married  Bettie  Ice  July  27,  1910. 

She  was  born  May  3,  1886.  They  had  six  children:  Frank  G.  Talbot,  born  August 
18,  1911  (newspaper  man  at  Newport,  Virginia),  and  on  December  23,  1938,  married 
Mary  Alice  Walford,  born  March  26,  1927;  Fred  J.  Talbot,  born  August  8,  1914, 
and  June  20,  1936,  married  Willa  Richmond,  born  January  10,  1914;  Forrest  Ice 
Talbot,  born  December  10,  1916,  and  on  June  12,  1940,  married  Mary  Lee  Honeyman, 
born  June  29,  1913,  and  they  live  at  Morning  Sun,  Iowa;  Mary  Martha,  born  February 
3,  1919,  now  a  teacher  in  Wisconsin;  Betty  Jane,  born  October  22,  1924;  Martin 
Edgar  Talbot,  born  April  2,  1926.  Forrest  Ice  Talbot  has  a  son,  Richard  Honeyman, 
born  January  4,  1942,  and  a  daughter,  Susan,  born  January  27,  1945. 

Mrs.  D.  Fred  Talbot  is  the  family  historian  and  has  many  of  the  records  which 
she  keeps  up  to  date  for  the  annual  Talbot  reunion,  held  this  year,  Sunday,  August  28, 
1949,  near  Buckhannon.  Margaret  Talbot  Ward  of  Elkins,  West  Virginia,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  last  year  for  the  1949  reunion.  I.  O.  Talbot  of  Elkins  was  the 
president.  Guy  F.  Bailey’s  records  are  available  to  the  family  historian. 

Dr.  Benton  Talbot,  dean  of  Davis-Elkins  college  at  Elkins,  West  Virginia,  was 
elected  president  for  the  1950  meeting;  Lewis  W.  Talbot  of  Flemington,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  E.  L.  Smith;  Winfred  D.  Sturm  of  Philippi,  re-elected  second  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Margaret  Talbot  Ward  of  Elkins,  re-elected  secretary-treasurer; 
and  Mrs.  D.  Fred  Talbot  of  Fairmont,  historian. 

Levi  Dowden  Talbot,  son  of  Levi  Talbot  and  Drucilla  Radcliffe,  married  Emma 
Crawford  Campbell  on  July  4,  1884,  at  Philippi.  She  was  a  daughter  of  David  Talbot 
and  Augusta  Williams  and  was  born  June  11,  1874,  and  died  November  1 6 ,  1915.  They 
had  one  daughter,  Gladys  Talbot,  born  August  4,  1905,  and  married  Winfred  Daily 
Sturm  July  2,  1924.  They  have  one  daughter,  Emily  Ann  Sturm,  born  April  20,  1930. 
Gladys  Talbot’s  grandfather  was  also  Levi,  son  of  Jacob  and  grandson  of  Richard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Sturm’s  daughter,  Emily  Ann  Sturm,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippi  high  school.  She  was  a  student  for  one  year  at  Alder son-Broaddus  college  at 
Philippi.  She  has  written  some  very  good  poetry  and  her  ambition  is  to  become  a 
radio  script  writer.  Miss  Sturm  enrolled  at  Cotty  college  for  girls  at  Nevada,  Mis- 
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souri,  in  the  fall  of  1949. 


At  the  1949  Talbot  reunion  the  Talbot  Memorial  fund  was  explained  by  Gladys 
Talbot  Sturm  of  Philippi,  which  will  be  used  to  purchase  a  suitable  marker  on  the 
hill  at  Alderson-Broaddus  college,  when  sufficient  money  is  obtained.  The  marker 
will  honor  the  early  Talbots  who  settled  on  Hacker’s  creek  in  1780.  Maronee  Capito 
Talbot  of  Tampa,  Florida,  last  surviving  son  of  Dr.  Elam  Dowden  Talbot  and  Julia 
Ann  Capito,  read  the  story  of  the  reunion  in  the  Barbour  Democrat  and  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter,  dated  October  2  7,  1949,  to  Winfred  D.  Sturm,  husband  of  Gladys  Talbot.  The 
letter  in  part  is  as  follows; 

“In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Barbour  Democrat  I  was  very  much  interested  in  an 
account  of  the  reunion  of  the  Talbot  family.  I  didn’t  know  that  you,  too,  or  your  wife 
were  related  to  the  Talbot  clan.  I  am  especially  interested  in  the  kind  of  a  memorial 
they  have  in  mind  to  erect  on  the  Richard  Talbot  farm.  So  far  as  I  know  I  am  the 
only  living  grandson  of  Richard  Talbot.  There  are  plenty  of  great-grandchildren  and 
great-great-grandchildren.  Cousin  Jennie  Crim’s  father,  William  W.  Talbot,  was  a 
grandson  so  Jennie  is  a  great-granddaughter.  So  naturally  being  the  nearest  of  kin 
I  have  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  doings  of  the  family.” 

“My  father,  Dr.  Elam  Dowden  Talbot,  was  born  on  the  hill,  referred  to  now,  I 
believe,  as  the  Rakes  farm  where  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  buried. 

I  probably  have  the  most  complete  and  authentic  history  of  the  family  dating  back  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  also  Richard  Talbot’s  origin,  when  he  settled  on  the  farm, 
and  the  names  and  datee  of  all  his  children’s  birth.  I  have  regretted  many  times  that 
the  old  homestead  got  out  of  the  family  for  it  would  be  most  appropriate  if  the  So¬ 
ciety  could  own  it  and  build  a  shrine  there,  meet  there  every  year,  and  have  some 
member  of  the  family  live  there  and  keep  up  the  place.  I  will  greatly  appreciate 
it  if  you  will  write  me  something  of  the  plans  of  the  Society.” 

“On  the  ninth  of  this  month  I  was  76,  and  my  father  was  born  July  13,  1810.  I 
have  all  of  the  ledgers  here  containing  the  names  of  the  families  that  lived  within 
a  radius  of  20  miles  or  so  from  Philippi.  Some  date  back  as  far  as  1837.  Here  is 
a  sample  of  some  of  the  charges  (made  to  his  patients);  William  Robinson,  visit 
obstetrical  $2.50.  On  the  following  day  visit  to  baby  50  cents.  He  was  the  only  doc¬ 
tor  for  many  years  in  the  community.  Long  before  the  bridge  was  built  they  had  to 
cross  by  the  ferry  which  was  back  of  the  present  school  building.  And  when  the  river 
was  low  enough  to  permit  they  used  the  ford,  known  as  Wilson’s  Ford,  just  above 
the  old  wooden  bridge.” 

“My  father  made  three  trips  to  Richmond,  then  the  state  capitol,  in  the  interest 
of  the  building  of  the  bridge.  I  could  tell  those  young  amateur  historians  a  great 
deal  about  events  preceding  the  building  of  the  bridge  and  the  Civil  War.  My  mother 
was  born  in  1830  and  was  conversant  with  events  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  She 
was  8  5  when  she  died.  I  had  hoped  to  come  up  the  past  summer  but  due  to  the  illness 
of  my  son,  John,  I  could  not  leave  him.  He  has  been  in  the  hospital  for  15  weeks". 

Samuel  W.  Talbot,  son  of  Levy  Talbot  and  Durscilla  Radcliffe,  was  born  August 
17,  1865.  He  married  Kitty  B.  Strader  on  September  2,  1886.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Anthony  Strader  and  Tabitha  Casto,  and  was  born  April  7,  1864.  They  had  four 
children:  Clete  Talbot,  born  and  died  February  14,  1888;  Ethel  Talbot,  born  January 
7,  1889.  daughter  of  Samuel  Talbot  and  Kittie  Strader,  and  on  January  1,  1911,  mar¬ 
ried  Fred  H.  Paugh,  born  November  10,  1888;  Roscoe  Talbot  married  Hallie  B. 
Hingman  February  14,  1921,  who  was  born  April  23,  1891;  Opal  Talbot,  born  April 
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23,  1897,  and  on  April  2,  1921,  married  George  Francis.  They  had  a  son,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  5,  1926,  and  died  April  16,  1935. 

Fred  H.  Paugh,  son  of  Marion  S.  Paugh  and  Harriet  Fitzpatrick,  and  who  mar¬ 
ried  Ethel  Talbot  had  five  children:  Arah,  born  November  2,  1911,  and  married - 

- Zimmerman;  Reva  Paugh,  born  April  3,  1913,  and  on  December  20,  1932, 

married  B.  W.  Harrison,  born  April  27,  1912,  and  had  two  children,  Taney  and  May; 
Glenn  Paugh,  born  August  25,  1914,  and  on  January  27,  1936,  married  Mamie  Shiers, 
born  February  6,  1920;  Edith  Paugh,  born  September  23,  1918,  and  on  April  26,  1935, 
married  Paul  Myers  and  had  two  children,  Wirt  and  Lena;  Gail  Harrison  Paugh,  born 
May  1,  1926,  and  on  April  11,  1948,  married  Lorena  Mae  Hitt,  and  had  two  children, 
Edward  Hitt  Paugh  and  May  Lowther  Paugh.  Arah  Paugh  Zimmerman  had  a  son  Ro¬ 
bert  Taney,  born  July  4,  1933;  Reva  Harrison  has  a  son,  Bernard  Lee,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1940. 

George  Francis  married  Opal  Paugh  April  2,  1921,  daughter  of  Samuel  Talbot 
and  Kitty  B.  Strader,  and  was  born  April  24,  1892.  They  had  one  son,  Paul  Bernard 
Francis,  born  October  5,  1926,  and  died  April  16,  1935. 

Levi  James  Talbot,  son  of  Jacob  Talbot  and  Jenetta  F  Rea,  was  born  August  18, 
1856,  in  Upshur  county.  He  was  a  United  Brethren  minister  and  music  teacher.  He 
married  Ida  McCoy  November  15,  1883,  daughter  of  Chapman  McCoy  and  Marie 
Douglas.  She  was  born  March  26,  1863,  and  died  March  31,  1948.  They  had  five 
children:  Martin  S.  Talbot,  born  May  28,  1855,  died  March  30,  1861;  Levi  James 
Talbot,  born  August  18,  1856,  and  married  Ida  McCoy  on  November  15,  1883;  Aaron 
Talbot,  born  September  20,  1857;  Nancy  Matilda  Talbot,  born  October  25,  1859;  Elsa 
Viola  Talbot,  born  March  30,  1 8 6 1 .  These  births  occurred  in  Upshur  county. 

Alva  Davis,  born  April  10,  1870,  and  on  September  1,  1904,  married  Flora  Talbot, 
born  December  27,  1879,  daughter  of  Martin  Talbot  and  Martha  O’Neal.  They  had 
two  children:  Fred,  born  November  6,  1881,  and  married  Bettie  Ice  July  27,  1910. 

Hale  C.  Talbot,  son  of  Levi  James  Talbot,  and  Ida  McCoy  married  Norene  El¬ 
mer  June  7,  1917,  daughter  of  Erwin  F.  Elmer  and  Sue  Thomas.  She  was  born  on 
French  Creek  April  3,  1893.  Hale  C.  Talbot  had  one  child,  Maynard  Constance 
T  albot. 

Isaac  Talbot,  fourth  son  of  Richard  Talbot  and  Margaret  Dowden,  was  born  in 
1798.  After  his  marriage  he  lived  about  three  miles  north  of  Philippi  not  far  from 
a  school  house  just  beyond  the  “Oldside”  Baptist  church  on  the  road  from  Philippi 
to  Grafton.  He  had  a  son,  Isaac  Talbot  jr.,  but  we  have  no  record  of  the  names  of 
the  wives  of  either  or  when  the  son  was  born  and  died. 

Below  is  published  the  family  record  of  Elisha  Talbot,  another  son  of  Richard 
Talbot  and  Margaret  Dowden.  He  was  born  on  Hacker’s  creek  in  Harrison  county, 
Virginia,  January  7,  1804,  and  died  May  24,  1880.  He  married  Millie  Stephens,  a 
sister  of  Elizabeth  Stephens  who  married  Gideon  Ellison.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  1820.  Millie  Stephens  was  born  March  2,  1802  and  died  April  8,  1843.  (Our  re¬ 
cords  show  that  Elisha  Talbot  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Minear.  His  second  wife  was  Millie  Stephens.  These  records  were  obtained  from 
folios  in  the  Iowa  Historical  Library  at  Des  Moines). 

Elisha  Talbot  was  the  father  of  nine  children:  Edward  S.  Talbot,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1821,  died  August  16,  1890,  and  on  January  20,  1845,  he  married  Margaret 
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Capito,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Capito  and  Jerusha  Hart;  Robert  R.  Talbot  (after  whom 
the  Talbot  Community  was  named)  born  May  9,  1825,  died  November  3,  1900,  and 
married  Jane  Stickel;  Elam  T.  Talbot,  born  1828,  died  1913,  married  Kiziah  Sand- 
ridge,  who  was  born  in  1829  and  died  in  1903;  Isaac  Talbot,  born  1823,  died  1850, 
and  married  Martha  Mitchell  on  October  21,  1841,  a  daughter  of  Robert  M.  Mitchell 
and  Sallie  Keller,  who  was  born  in  1823;  Frank  Talbot,  born - and  mar¬ 

ried  Angeline  Teets;  Angeline  Talbot,  born  1840,  died  in  January,  1920,  and  mar¬ 
ried  William  Woodford,  son  of  George  Woodford  and  Malinda  Weaver;  Josephine 
Talbot,  born  1838;  Margaret  Talbot,  born  1846,  and  married  George  Wamsley;  one 
whose  name  is  not  given  went  to  Kansas.  There  are  three  other  children  mentioned 
but  it  does  not  appear  clear  in  the  records  whether  they  are  the  children  of  Elisha 
Talbot.  Their  names  are  Elizabeth,  born  1831;  Evan  T.  born  1836;  Sarah,  born 
1844. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Hart  family.  John  Hart,  signer  of  the  declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Edward  Hart  and  a  great-grandson  of  another  John 
Hart,  who  settled  in  Newton,  Long  Island,  New  York,  early  in  the  1600’s.  Our  John 
Hart  was  born  in  Stoningham,  Connecticut  in  1711,  but  was  brought  up  as  a  child  in 
Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey.  He  died  at  Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  May  11,  1779.  He 
married  Deborah  Scudder  in  1740.  They  had  13  children  as  follows: 

Sarah,  born  October  16,  1742;  Jesse,  born  September  19,  1744;  Matthew,  born 
April  10,  1746;  Nathanial,  born  October  29,  1747;  John,  born  October  29,  1748;  Sus¬ 
annah,  born  October  2,  1750;  Mary,  born  April  7,  1752;  Abigail,  born  February  10, 
1754;  Edward,  born  December  20,  1755;  Scudder,  born  December  30,  1757;  Daughter, 
born  March  17,  1761;  Daniel,  born  August  13,  1762;  Deborah,  born  August  21,  1765. 

Edwaid  and  Daniel  Hart,  sons  of  John  Hart,  settled  in  Virginia,  now  Randolph 
county,  West  Virginia,  near  where  the  town  of  Beverly  now  stands.  Daniel  Hart 
married  Margaret  Bunu  of  New  Jersey  in  1788.  He  died  September  13,  1848,  at  the 
age  of  86.  Margaret  Bunu  Hart  died  September  30,  1850,  and  is  buried  at  Beverly. 
Their  house  still  stands  at  Buckey’s  Mills  on  Files  creek  east  of  Beverly.  Their 
children  were:  Sarah,  Margaret,  Eleanor  or  Nellie,  John  S.,  Elmer,  Hugh,  Jerusha 
Hart,  born  in  1802,  married  Daniel  Capito  in  1826,  and  Amelia  the  eighth  child. 
Margaret  Capito,  eldest  daughter  of  Daniel  Capito  and  Jerusha  Hart,  married  Ed¬ 
ward  Stevens  Talbot  January  20,  1842. 

Daniel  Hart  and  Margaret  Bunu  had  nine  children:  Sarah,  born  March  10,  1787, 
and  married  Jonathan  Toppan;  Margaret,  born  May  17,  1789,  and  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Elijah  Hart,  son  of  Edward  Hart,  and  second  to  Eli  Butcher;  John  S.  Hart, 
born  September  7,  1791;  James  Hart,  born  September  7,  1791  (apparently  twins) 
and  married  Millie  Chenoweth;  Elmore,  born  January  8,  1795,  and  married  Pemelia 
Cooper  or  Carper;  Marmelia,  born  August  20,  1797,  and  married  Thomas  Powers; 
Hugh,  born  January  27,  1799,  and  married  Eliza  Lee;  Jerusha,  born  March  1,  1802 
and  in  1826  married  Daniel  Capito;  Elizabeth,  born  October  6,  1804,  and  married 
George  Buckey. 

Daniel  Capito,  tavern  keeper  at  Philippi,  married  Jerusha  Hart  in  1826,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daniel  Hart  and  Margaret  Bunu,  born  March  1,  1802.  They  had  11  children: 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Capito,  born  October  30,  1824,  died  May  8,  1897,  and  on  January 
20,  1841,  married  Edward  S.  Talbot,  son  of  Elisha  Talbot;  Julia  Ann  Capito,  born 
in  1828  and  married  Dr.  Elam  Dowden  Talbot,  son  of  Richard  Talbot  and  Margaret 
Dowden;  Martha  Capito,  born  1831,  and  married  Thompson  Surghman,  son  of  James 
Harrison  and  Harriet  Peyton;  Jane  Capito,  born  1834;  Nancy  Capito,  born  1826; 
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Amanda  Capito,  born  1839;  Helen,  born  1842;  Doctor  Capito,  born  1845;  Francis, 
born  1848;  Christian;  John. 

Edward  S.  Talbot,  married  Margaret  E.  Capito  on  January  20,  1841,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Capito  and  Jerusha  Hart,  and  was  born  October  30,  1824,  and  died  May  8. 
1897.  They  had  11  children:  Lewis  Creed  Talbot,  born  April  1,  1843,  and  married 
Susan  Johnson;  Jerusha  Talbot,  born  October  5,  1847,  died  in  1877  and  married 
Spotiswood  Thacker;  Elisha  T.,  born  August  28,  1849,  and  married  Rachel  Caplin- 
ger;  Martha  Ann,  born  August  11,  1851,  and  died  January  10,  1856;  Robert  M.  Tal¬ 
bot,  born  June  19,  1856,  and  died  January  1,  1858;  Rosanna  Talbot,  born  September 
18,  1857,  died  April  24,  1925,  and  on  November  27,  1873;  married  Elijah  S.  Newlon, 
born  November  10,  1850,  died  November  12,  1900;  Edward  Martin  Talbot,  born 
June  19,  1859,  died  August  18,  1931  at  Troy,  West  Virginia,  and  on  April  11,  1880, 
he  married  Madora  Lee  Farnsworth,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth  Heckert  (sec¬ 
ond  marriage  to  Myrtle  Holbert);  John  C.  Talbot,  born  August  2,  1862,  died  March 
6,  1922,  and  married  Holly  Painter;  Laura  S.,  born  July  17,  1864,  and  married 
George  Caplinger;  Charley  D.  Talbot,  born  September  16,  1866,  died  May  5,  1949, 
and  on  August  2,  1887,  married  Louvenia  M.  Corley,  daughter  of  G.  C.  Corley  and 
Lydia  Thorne. 

Lewis  Creed  Talbot  married  Susan  Johnson,  daughter  of  John  N.  Johnson  and 
Margaret  Alexander.  They  had  three  children:  Homer  Orvig,  born  May  24,  1868, 
and  married  Edna  E.  Shipman;  John  Edward  Talbot,  born  August  8,  1870,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Sadie  Bennett;  Jerusha  Talbot,  born  January  30,  1874,  died  1875. 

Homer  Orvig  Talbot  and  Edna  E.  Shipman  had  five  children:  Freda,  born  June 
14,  1900  died  March  22,  1902;  Guy  H.  Talbot,  born  March  2,  1902,  and  in  1929  mar¬ 
ried  Reta  George;  Lois  E.  Talbot,  born  March  9,  1904;  Samuel  Creed,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1906;  Forrest  W.,  born  June  26,  1909- 

Daniel  B.  Talbot,  son  of  Edward  S.  Talbot,  married  Elizabeth  Jane  Wiseman, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Wiseman  and  Dorcas  Moon.  They  had  ten  children:  Ira  Lee 
Talbot,  born  March  9,  1871,  and  on  June  22,  1893,  married  Dora  Gray  Romine  and 
on  May  29,  1912,  he  married  a  second  wife,  Martha  E.  Rollins;  Ice  Talbot,  born 
June  22,  18--,  and  married  John  Flint;  Iva  Talbot,  born  January  24,  18--;  Irvin  O. 
Talbot,  born  April  6,  18--;  Cora,  born  1880  and  died  January  28,  1898,  of  scarlet 
fever;  Nora  E.  Talbot,  born  March  29,  1882,  and  on  February  15,  1903,  married 

Anderson  Butcher;  Willis  Guy  Talbot,  born  May  6,  18--,  and  married - 

Kinsley;  Ethel  Talbot,  born  September  17,  18--,  and  married  Will  Sisk;  Orpha  Tal¬ 
bot,  born  March  15,  18--.  B.nd  married  Walter  Moffet;  Doy  Brice  Talbot,  born  June 
22,  1891,  and  on  August  10,  1912,  married  Ada  G.  Griggs. 

Ira  Lee  Talbot  who  married  Dora  Gray  Romine  and  later  Martha  E.  Rollins  had 
five  children:  Orris  Cloy  Talbot,  born  March  19,  1894,  and  married  Demore  Dare 
Messenger;  Forrest  Glen,  born  April  6,  1895,  and  married  Eula  Dorothy  Messenger; 
Opie  Dove  Talbot,  born  June  7,  1898,  and  married  Lebbons  Elbert;  Stewart  Brooks 
Talbot,  born  November  15,  1902,  and  married  Beryle  Garrett  in  1927;  William  Ar¬ 
thur  Talbot,  born  November  15,  1909,  and  married  Ruby  Lawson. 

Ira  Lee  Talbot  who  married  Demore  Dare  Messenger,  daughter  of  Scott  Mes¬ 
senger  and  Icy  Townsend,  who  was  born  April  6,  1898,  was  the  father  of  one  child, 
Oris  Harding  Talbot,  born  November  28,  1920. 

Forrest  Glen  Talbot  who  married  Eula  Dorothy  Messenger,  who  was  born  Oc- 
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tober  15,  1902,  had  four  children:  Beulah  Jean  Talbot,  born  December  29,  1924; 
Glenna  Lee,  born  March  31.  1927,  died  October  28,  1927;  Harold  Lester,  born  Sept¬ 
ember  25,  1928;  Betty  Louise  Talbot,  born  April  5,  1930. 

Lebbons  Elbert  Heflin  who  married  Opie  Dove  Talbot  was  the  father  of  five  child¬ 
ren:  Dora  Lee  Heflin,  born  November  13,  1923;  Mary  Lou,  born  March  20,  1928; 
Arthur  Eugene,  born  May  24,  1929;  James  Elbert,  born  October  13,  1930;  Bernard 
Brooks  Heflin,  born  January  13,  1933. 

Steward  Brooks  Talbot,  son  of  Ira  Lee  Talbot  and  Dora  Romine,  married  Freda 
Beryle  Garrett,  daughter  of  Charlie  M.  Garrett  and  Delphia  M.  Taylor,  and  they  had 
three  children:  Charles  Edward  Talbot,  born  October  1,  1930;  Orville  Duane,  born 
December  31,  1931  and  died  February  19,  1932;  Norma  Janet  Talbot,  born  August 
8,  1935. 

William  Arthur  Talbot,  son  of  Ira  Lee  Talbot,  married  Ruby  Lawson,  daughter 
of  Walter  Wesley  Lawson  and  Appie  Goodwin,  and  they  had  three  children:  Loretta, 
born  October  9,  1890;  Ruelena,  born  October  23,  1933;  Leonard,  born  April  14,  1938. 

Anderson  Butcher  married  Nora  E.  Talbot,  daughter  of  Daniel  B.  Talbot  and  Jane 
Wiseman.  They  had  seven  children:  Uria  T.  Butcher,  born  February  3,  1904;  Glenna 
Opal,  born  June  13,  1905,  and  married  Hayward  Lyda  Heifner  on  April  1,  1923;  Geor¬ 
gia  Imogene,  born  August  24,  1906,  and  married  Harvey  Roberts;  Johnnie  A.,  born 
December  4,  1907;  Clell  Woodford  Butcher,  born  November  15,  1908,  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  1929,  married  Juanita  V.  Bush;  Doy  D.  Butcher,  born  October  17,  1911,  mar¬ 
ried  Pauline  Bush  and  they  had  three  children,  Roy,  Tencie  and  Garrett;  Genevieve 
M.,  born  February  25,  1920. 

Uria  T.  Butcher,  son  of  Anderson  Butcher,  married - Jones,  daughter 

of  Adam  Simpson  Jones  and  Edna  Eleanor  Shackleford.  No  children  are  recorded. 

Hayward  Lyda  Heifner,  son  of  John,  was  born  July  26,  1894.  He  is  a  farmer  and 
postmaster  at  Troy,  West  Virginia.  He  married  Glenna  Opal  Butcher  June  13,  1905, 
at  Troy.  Two  children  are  recorded:  Lyda  Glen,  born  April  18,  1926,  and  died  May 

15,  1928;  Charles  John,  born  June  2,  1929. 

Harvey  Roberts  who  married  Georgia  Imogene  Butcher  was  the  father  of  three 
children:  Harvey  Joe  Roberts,  born  January  26,  1926;  Charles  Harold,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  2  5,  1929;  Patty  Jean  (no  other  record).  Doy  D.  Butcher  who  married  Pauline 
Bush,  daughter  of  Roy  Bush  and  Tensie  Garrett,  was  the  father  of  three  children 
but  only  one  is  recorded- -Russell  Larry  Butcher,  born  February  12,  1949. 

William  F  Sisk,  son  of  Meredith  Sisk  and  Henrietta  Binegar,  was  born  March 
2  0,  1882,  and  married  Edna  Ethel  Talbot,  daughter  of  Daniel  B.  Talbot  and  Jane 
Wiseman.  They  had  five  children:  Geneva  Doris,  born  August  9,  1908,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Sidney  Thomas  Lewis;  Meredith  Daniel,  born  April  12,  1910;  Kenneth  Roy,  born 
August  17,  1912;  Verla  Jean,  born  March  1 6 ,  1914;  Gladys  Sisk,  born  March  27, 

19--,  died  May - .  Buried  at  Troy. 

Sidney  Thomas  Lewis,  son  of  Warren  Lewis  and  Bertha  Streley,  was  born  March 

1 6 ,  1906.  He  is  postmaster  at  Coxis  Mills,  West  Virginia,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Troy  high  school,  class  1928.  He  married  Geneva  Doris  Sisk,  daughter  of  William 
F.  Sisk  and  Edna  Ethel  Talbot.  They  had  three  children:  Mary  Jean  Lewis,  born 
May  30,  1931;  Doris  Marie,  born  December  19,  1934;  David  Thomas,  born  Feb.  4, 
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Doy  B.  Talbot,  son  of  Samuel  B.  Talbot  and  Elizabeth  Jane  Wiseman,  was  born 
June  22,  1891  at  Vadis,  West  Virginia.  He  married  Ada  G.  Griggs,  daughter  of  Abe 
Lincoln  Griggs  and  Helena  C.  Faupel,  born  July  17,  1894.  They  had  five  children: 
Glenn  Talbot,  born  August  2,  1913,  died - ,  and  married  Elizabeth  Ward 


October  8,  1939;  Ovis  V.  Talbot,  born  August  5,  1915,  died - and  married 

Georgia  Wiseman;  Dail  B.  Talbot,  born  October  8,  1917,  died - ,  and  married 


Vada  May  Faye  Spinett;  Charles  A.  Talbot,  born  December  28,  1919,  at  Vadis,  died- 

- ,  and  married  Geneva  Adams  April  29,  1938;  Eltis  I.  Talbot,  born  and  died 

February  18,  1924. 

Glenn  Benjamin  Talbot,  son  of  Doy  B.  Talbot  and  Ada  G.  Griggs,  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ward.  They  had  two  children:  James  Erwin,  born  September  2  0,  1942;  Glenn 
Richard,  born  December  6,  1944.  Ovis  V.  Talbot,  son  of  Doy,  married  Georgie  Wise¬ 
man,  daughter  of  Harlan  Wiseman  and  Flossie  Swisher.  They  had  two  children: 
Julian  Vernon,  born  March  25,  1938;  Leta  Fay,  born  July  2,  1939. 

Dale  Brice  Talbot,  son  of  Doy  B.  Talbot  and  Vada  May  Faye  Spinett,  had  three 
children:  Dale  Brice  jr.,  born  July  18,  1941;  Patricia  May,  born  August  31,  1942; 
Linda  Jean  Talbot,  born  May  13,  1945.  Charles  A.  Talbot,  another  son  of  Doy  B. 
Talbot,  married  Geneva  Adams,  daughter  of  Newton  Jake  Adams  and  Patience  Eliza¬ 
beth  Eackle,  had  three  children:  Brice,  born  May  15,  1940;  Dottie,  born  August  21, 
1941;  Danie,  born  July  1,  1943. 

Jacob  Spotiswood  Thacker,  son  of  Jacob  Thacker  and  Sarah  Damascus,  was  born 
near  Staunton,  Virginia,  and  died  at  Philippi.  He  married  Jerusha  Talbot,  daughter 
of  Edward  S.  Talbot  and  Margaret  Elizabeth  Capito,  who  was  born  October  5,  1847, 
at  Talbot,  and  died  in  1877.  They  had  four  children:  Lilly  Thacker,  born  June  20, 

1872,  and  on  March  25,  1888,  married  Grant  Williams  and  February  3,  1900,  mar¬ 
ried  William  Williams,  a  brother  of  her  first  husband;  Ella  Thacker,  born  July  9, 
1866,  and  married  Ben  Vikaney  October  15,  1882;  Annie  Thacker,  born  December  4, 

1873,  and  married  James  Curtis  October  8,  1896;  Henna  Thacker,  born  November 
13,  1869,  died  May  30,  1945,  and  married  Allman  Poling. 

Grant  Williams,  son  of  Andrew  Jackson  Williams  and  Julia  Row,  who  married 
Lillie  Columbia  Talbot  Thacker,  was  the  father  of  four  children:  Mittie  Ellen,  born 
September  26,  1889;  Madge  Lee,  born  January  22,  1891;  Anna  Loma,  born  March  21, 
1892  and  married  Gilbert  Filmore  Lipscomb  September  23,  1910;  Lorenza  Grant, 
born  April  28,  1945.  (A  notation  by  Mr.  Bailey  says  that  in  1900,  Lillie  Thacker 
Talbot  Williams  re-married  William  Jackson  Williams  February  3,  1900  and  they 
have  resided  at  Junior  and  also  in  Barbour  county). 

Willie  J.  Williams  and  Lillie  C.  Thacker  Williams  had  Fairfax  Williams,  born 
in  1901,  who  married  Holly  G.  Cooper  February  2,  1941,  and  in  1944  he  married 
Lena  Frail  Lee;  John  Hopkins  Williams,  born  January  15,  1902,  and  on  December  31, 
1936,  he  married  Irene  Marie  Miller;  Jacob  Spotiswood  Williams,  born  September 
21,  1903,  and  married  Gladys  Ellen  Cooper  in  1925;  Fhletus  Williams,  born  May  1, 
1905,  and  married  Reta  Marie  Wesse  on  September  10,  1932. 

Richard  Marshall  Wiseman  married  Mittie  Ellen  Williams,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Grant  Williams.  She  was  born  October  3,  1906.  On  August  20,  1927,  she  married 
B.  Lawson  Zirkle  of  Barbour  county.  There  were  four  children:  Denzel  Forrest 
Wiseman,  born  July  21,  1907,  and  on  June  14,  1930,  he  married  Dessie  Weaver  and 
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they  had  two  children,  Eleanor  Jean,  born  June  26,  1931,  and  Richard  Marshall, 
born  December  18,  1934;  Bren  Dana  Wiseman,  born  November  15,  1908;  Pauline 
Virginia  Wiseman,  born  April  4,  1913,  and  on  August  16,  1936,  she  married  Solman 
James  Parsons,  and  they  had  one  child,  Solman  James  Parsons  jr.,  born  December 
28,  1939;  Maxine  Wilda  Wiseman,  born  February  17,  1919,  and  on  December  10,  1945, 
married  Ernest  Elwood  Campbell,  and  they  had  one  child,  Leslie  Gail,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1946. 

Gilbert  Filmore  Lipscomb,  born  March  30,  1884,  married  Annie  Loma  Williams, 
daughter  of  Grant.  There  were  ten  children:  Freda  Marie  Lipscomb,  born  July  2, 
1911,  and  married  Denver  Lee  Row  Shomo;  Lillie  Dale,  born  August  8,  1912,  and 
married  William  Alton  Row  Hilliard;  David  Leon,  born  August  30,  1913,  and  on  De¬ 
cember  9,  1939,  married  Dema  Ann  Alkire,  born  August  24,  1913;  William  Grant 
Lipscomb,  born  November  15,  1915,  and  died  January  23,  1933;  Brenda,  born  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  1918,  died  January  27,  1918;  Jack  Donald,  born  February  1,  1920,  and  on 
April  28,  1940,  married  Lillian  Pearl  White,  born  February  14,  1921;  Gilbert  Fil¬ 
more  jr.,  born  November,  1921,  and  married  Francis  Gainer  on  August  28,  1940, 
born  August  14,  192  5;  Calvin  Keith,  born  April  2  0,  1924,  died  in  France  during  World 
War  II  August  15,  1944,  and  marrie  Justine  Hewitt  Poe  on  January  28,  1925;  Lois 
Ellen,  born  April  12,  1926,  and  on  June  28,  1942,  married  Elden  Row  Shomo,  born 
March  31,  1921;  Charles  Lindberg  Lipscomb,  born  January  12,  1928. 

Denver  R.  Shomo  married  Freda  Marie  Lipscomb.  They  had  seven  children: 
Denver  Lee  Shomo,  born  November  25,  1927;  Joyce  Ray,  born  March  16,  1929,  and 
married  Julio  Pizzoferrato,  born  November  21,  1935;  Richard  Neil,  born  August 
15,  1930;  Beryl  and  Earl  born  November  4,  1932,  died  November  4,  1932;  Shirley 
Ann,  born  November  17,  1933;  Lavern,  born  June  7,  1937. 

Julio  Eugene  Pizzoferrato,  who  married  Joyce  Ray  Shomo,  was  the  father  of  one 
child,  Michael  Eugene,  born  May  12,  1948,  at  Akron,  Ohio.  William  Alton  Hilliard 
who  married  Lillie  Dale  Williams  Lipscomb,  was  the  father  of  one  son,  Charles 
Gilbert  Hilliard,  born  May  31,  1929.  David  Leon  Lipscomb  married  Dema  Ann  New¬ 
comb  Alkire,  born  August  24,  1912.  Mr.  Bailey  records  two  children:  Barbara  Ann, 
born  May  26,  1942;  Stephen  Leon,  born  January  31,  1944.  Jack  Donald  Lipscomb  and 
Lillian  Pearl  White  have  two  children:  David  Lynn,  born  December  9,  1941,  and 
Jack  Lee,  born  November  8,  1944.  Gilbert  Filmore  Lipscomb  jr.,  and  Francis  E- 
laine  Gainer  were  the  parents  of  one  son,  William  Grant  Lipscomb,  born  March  31, 
1944. 

Calvin  Keith  Lipscomb  and  Justine  Lamaryland  Hewitt  Poe  have  one  daughter, 
Karen  Glendoris,  born  June  18,  1943,  according  to  Mr.  Bailey’s  records. 

Fairfax  Williams  and  Holly  G.  Cooper,  born  in  1907,  and  died  February  2,  1941, 
at  Junior.  Fairfax  Williams  married  a  second  wife,  Lena  Frail  Lee.  Fairfax  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Holly  Cooper  had  two  sons,  Fairfax  Lee  jr.,  born  in  October,  1927,  and 
Thomas,  born  March  7,  1931.  Fairfax  and  Lena  Lee  Williams  had  one  son,  Wayne, 
born  in  1945.  John  Hopkins  Williams  and  Irene  Marie  Miller  had  two  children: 
William  Andrew,  born  October  4,  1927;  Dorothy  Jean  Williams,  born  July  29,  1932. 

Jacob  Spotiswood  Williams  and  Gladys  Ellen  Cooper  were  the  parents  of  five 
children:  Charles  Williams,  born  October  29,  1926,  and  died  in  1927;  Robert  Hil¬ 
ton  Williams,  born  June  9,  1928,  and  married  Joice  Row;  Sonia  Lorraine,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1929,  and  married  Chester  Row  Shomo;'  Marshall  S.  Williams,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  1935;  Louwana  Sue,  born  July  15,  1939. 
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Phletus  Williams  and  Reta  Marie  Weese  had  two  children:  Phletus  jr.,  born 
August  3,  1933;  Patricia  Ann,  born  July  14,  1937. 

B.  F.  Viquesney,  son  of  Emanual  Viquesney  and  Mary  Rowe,  was  born  February 
23,  1855,  at  Belington,  and  died  November  17,  1927,  near  Elkins.  He  married  Ella 
Thacker,  daughter  of  Spot  Thacker  and  Jerusha  Talbot.  She  was  born  July  9,  1866, 
at  Talbot,  Barbour  county.  They  had  three  children:  Mollie  Viquesney,  Lummie, 
deceased,  and  Mabel.  Mollie  Viquesney,  granddaughter  of  Jerusha  Talbot  Thacker, 
married  Irving  O.  Talbot  April  8,  1913,  near  Elkins.  To  this  union  there  was  one 
son,  Harold  A.  Talbot,  born  September  5,  1915.  He  married  Louise  Slaton  May  14, 
1938.  They  have  one  daughter,  Carol  Jean  Talbot.  Mabel  Viquesney,  another  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Jerusha  Talbot  Thacker,  married  Edgar  W.  Dolly,  July  3,  1921,  near  Elk¬ 
ins.  They  had  three  children:  Franklin  J.  Dolly,  Ella  Genetta  Dolly  and  June  Dolly. 

Allman  Poling,  son  of  Harvey  Poling,  was  born  in  Barbour  county  in  April  1867 
and  married  Henrietta  Thacker,  daughter  of  Spot  Thacker  and  Jerusha  Talbot.  She 
was  born  at  Talbot  October  13,  1869,  and  died  at  Philippi  May  30,  1945.  They  had 
five  children:  Minnie;  Eddie;  Walter,  who  married  Beulah  Boyles;  Glen  who  married 
Beatrice  Campbell;  Winnie  unmarried.  Walter  had  two  sons,  Dwight  and  Billy;  Glen 
had  three  children,  Helen,  Betty  and  Charles. 

J.  S.  Curtis  and  Anna  Laura  Thacker  had  four  children:  Hurst  and  Sherman,  de¬ 
ceased;  Madge  Curtis;  Blair  Curtis.  Madge  Curtis,  a  granddaughter  of  Jerusha  Tal¬ 
bot  Thacker  married  Ralph  Foy,  son  of  Jacob  Foy,  December  27,  1922,  at  Philippi. 
They  had  one  daughter,  Harriet,  deceased.  Blair  Curtis,  a  grandson  of  Jerusha  Tal¬ 
bot  Thacker,  married  Ava  Cutright  June  6,  1928,  at  Philippi.  There  were  six  child¬ 
ren:  William,  Natalia,  Earle,  Kenneth,  James  and  Dora  Ann. 

Elisha  T.  Talbot,  son  of  Edward  S.  Talbot  and  Margaret  E.  Capito,  married  Ra¬ 
chel  R.  Caplinger,  daughter  of  Thomas  Caplinger  and  Peggy  Chenoworth,  and  were 
the  parents  of  four  children:  Eliza  C.  Talbot,  born  and  died  April  11,  1878;  Ger¬ 
trude,  born  June  2  0,  1880,  married  Vanburen  B.  Osburn;  Lloyd  Talbot,  born  May  16, 
1884,  died  October  7,  1892,  and  is  buried  at  Talbot;  Ocie  Talbot,  born  June  23,  1895, 
died  June  30,  1904,  and  is  buried  at  Talbot. 

Vanburen  B.  Osburn  and  Gertrude  Talbot  were  the  parents  of  three  children: 
French  Osburn,  born  December  26,  1902,  died  December  30,  1902,  and  is  buried  at 
Fairview,  Upshur  county;  Bertie  Dove  Osburn,  born  August  22,  1905,  married  Den- 
zil  Earl  Neeley,  born  March  10,  1899,  and  they  have  one  child,  Robert  Wayne  Neeley, 
born  June  6,  1933;  Elisha  Oran  Osburn,  born  July  21,  1907,  died  March  11,  1910. 
Bertie  Dove  Osburn  had  a  son,  Ronald  Ray,  born  April  9,  1936. 

Eligha  S.  Newlon,  son  of  Burr  Newlon,  and  Sallie  Lake,  was  born  November  10, 
1850,  in  Taylor  county,  West  Virginia.  He  died  November  12,  1900,  at  Long  Run, 
where  he  is  buried  in  the  Methodist  cemetery.  By  occupation  he  was  a  farmer  and 
blacksmith.  He  married  Rosanna  Talbot  November  27,  1873,  a  daughter  of  Edward 
S.  Talbot  and  Margaret  Elizabeth  Capito.  She  was  born  September  18,  1857,  near 
Belington,  and  died  April  24,  192  5,  at  Long  Run.  They  were  the  parents  of  12  child¬ 
ren:  Alfred  B.  Newlon,  born  October  14,  1874,  died  October  18,  1900,  and  married 

Donnie  Osburn;  Robert  E.  Newlon,  born  February  24,  1876,  died - ,  and  married 

Sally  Curreuto;  Amer  T.,  born  January  9,  1878,  and  died  January  28,  1885;  Homer 
E.,  born  August  2,  1879,  died  March  29,  1929,  and  married  Nola  Tenney;  John  W. 
Newlon,  born  May  27,  1881,  and  died  January  20,  1885,  with  burial  at  Talbot)  George 
C.,  born  March  7,  1883,  and  died  February  2,  1884,  with  burial  at  Talbot;  Bessie  A. 
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Newlon,  born  December  13,  1884,  and  married  Frank  Knaggs;  Daniel  Porter  Newlon, 
born  February  16,  1887,  died  in  February  1947,  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  Audra  married 
Findlin;  Morgan  Hart  Newlon,  born  October  28,  1888,  and  married  Sidney  Light  of 
Tallmanville;  Marion  Edward,  born  July  11,  1891,  and  married  Nora  Robinson  of 
Mt.  Clare;  Bertha  May,  born  September  12,  1893,  and  married  Willis  Goodin;  Earl 
D.,  born  August  15,  1895,  died  June  11,  1942,  and  married  Ruth  Slaughter;  Mason 
Sinsel,  born  September  15,  1897,  and  married  Polly  Goodin. 

B.  F.  Knaggs  and  Bessie  A,  Newlon  were  the  parents  of  four  children:  Hazel 
Elizabeth,  born  May  1,  1907,  and  married  Alba  M.  Willis  of  Elkins;  Olan  Franklin 
Knaggs,  born  January  16,  1909,  and  married  Winifred  Virginia  Adams;  Mildred  Lu¬ 
cille,  born  in  August,  1928,  and  married  Joseph  J.  Berzito  of  Richwood,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Howard  Robert  Knaggs,  born  September  11,  1922.  The  grandchildren  of  Ha¬ 
zel  Elizabeth  were  Duane  M„  Willis,  deceased,  Patricia  Ann  Willis,  born  April  6, 
1931,  and  Barbara  Jean  Willis,  born  June  17,  1936.  The  grandchildren  of  Olan 
Knaggs  were  Robert  Franklin,  born  February  6,  1929,  Elizabeth  Charlana  Knaggs, 
born  February  6,  1936;  Alvin  Keith  Knaggs,  born  June  28,  1939,  Benjamin  Joe 
K-naggs>  born  August  1 6,  1941,  Robert  Michael  Knaggs,  born  September  14,  1945. 

The  grandchildren  of  Mildred  Lucille  Knaggs  are  Theresa  Ann  Berzito,  born  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1946,  Victoria  Johanna  Berzito,  born  April  27,  1947,  and  Bonnie  Elizabeth 
Berzito,  born  May  23,  1949. 

Marion  Edward  Newlon  and  Nora  Belle  Robinson  were  the  parents  of  eight  child¬ 
ren:  Canna  Virginia,  born  June  11,  1912,  and  married  Lemuel  Reed;  Agnes  Louise, 
born  December  31,  1913,  and  married  Russell  Simon;  Newal  Davis  Robinson,  born 
March  5,  1915,  and  married  Thelma  Nutter;  Mildred  June  Robinson,  born  June  12, 
1917;  Eva  Irene,  born  September  24,  1919,  and  married  Glen  Taylor;  Virgil  Edward, 
born  December  7,  1921,  and  married  Evelyn  Purnell;  Leota  Bell,  born  January  26, 
1924,  and  married  Alva  H.  Gaither;  Marion  jr.,  born  December  2  0,  1926,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Betty  J.  Ewing. 

Lemuel  Reed  and  Canna  Virginia  Newlon  were  the  parents  of  three  children: 

Betty  Louise,  born  December  25,  1929,  and  died  March  10,  1930;  Lemuel  jr.,  born 
March  15,  1931;  French  Wayne,  born  March  1,  1935.  Russell  Simon  and  Agnes 
Louise  Newlon  had  three  children:  Carol  Ann,  born  January  20,  1938;  Ronnie  Glen, 
born  March  2  0,  1939;  James  Gwen,  born  April  6,  1940.  Nowal  Davis  Newlon  and  * 
Thelma  Nutter  were  the  parents  of  one  son,  born  January  11,  1939.  Glen  Taylor 
and  Eva  Irene  Newlon  were  the  parents  of  five  children:  Helen  Jean,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1940;  Elizabeth  Patricia,  born  August  19,  1942;  Kenneth  Glen,  born  August 
21,  1943;  Harley  Edward  born  July  12,  1945;  Harold  Edmund,  born  July  12,  1945, 
and  died  July  16.  1945.  Virgil  Edward  Newlon  and  Evelyn  Purnell  had  two  children: 
Betty  Jo,  born  March  30,  1942;  Barbara  Joan,  born  May  7,  1943.  Alva  H.  Gaither 
and  Leota  Belle  Newlon  had  four  children:  Marilyn  Douine,  born  March  2  0,  1942; 
Marlene  La  Belle,  born  March  7,  1943,  Donna  Gail,  born  August  30,  1944;  Connie 
Louise,  born  September  11,  1945. 

Edward  Martin  Talbot,  son  of  Edward  S.  Talbot  and  Margaret  E.  Capito,  was 
born  June  19,  1859,  at  Talbot,  Virginia,  and  died  August  18,  1931  at  Troy,  Gilmer 
county,  West  Virginia.  He  is  buried  in  the  Farnsworth  cemetery.  He  married 
Madora  Lee  Farnsworth  April  11,  1880.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Moses  Wilcox  Farns¬ 
worth  and  Elizabeth  Heckert,  She  was  born  July  12,  1859,  at  Troy  and  died  April 
8,  1900.  She  is  buried  in  the  Farnsworth  cemetery.  Edward  Martin  Talbot  mar¬ 
ried  a  second  wife.  Myrtle  Holbert,  on  December  2,  1900.  She  was  born  December 
17,  1875,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Monroe  Holbert  and  Martha  McKlwee.  By  his  first 
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marriage  there  were  nine  children:  Ollie  May  Talbot,  born  March  l6,  1881,  and  on 
May  21,  1904,  married  Eustace  Boyd  Bailey,  born  March  13,  1880,  a  son  of  James 
Herbert  Bailey  and  Margaret  Amanda  McCue;  Earl  Eustace  Talbot,  born  September 

20,  1883,  and  married  Clydie  Riddle,  daughter  of  Charley  Riddle;  Bessie  Lillie  Tal¬ 
bot,  born  July  19,  1885,  and  on  April  27,  1 9 0 1 ,  married  Hyre  Marion  Taylor,  born 
March  20,  1876,  a  son  of  Isaac  Taylor  and  Sarah  Welch;  Stella  Maud  Talbot,  born 
March  26,  1887,  and  on  December  31,  1905,  married  Alva  M.  Houghton;  Minnie  Tal¬ 
bot,  born  March  21,  1890;  Charles  Wesley  Talbot,  born  January  1,  1893,  and  on 
September  24,  1924,  married  Neva  Hurst,  born  August  6,  1903,  a  daughter  of  Minor 
Hurst  and  Rose  Oldaker;  Mary  C.  Talbot,  born  February  15,  1895,  and  on  August  18, 
1912,  married  the  Rev.  Roy  Davis,  a  son  of  Jeff  Davis  and  Rosanna  Kelly;  John  Howe 
Talbot,  born  February  21,  1897,  and  on  May  9,  1920,  married  Nellie  Virginia  Bar¬ 
ton,  daughter  of  Lloyd  Barton  and  Eliza  Taylor;  Moses  Talbot,  born  February  7, 
1899,  and  married  Dora  Lowther. 

The  children  of  Edward  Martin  Talbot  by  his  second  marriage  were  as  follows: 
Thelma  Talbot,  born  August  23,  1903,  and  on  September  21,  1921,  married  Harold 
Queen;  Marion  Talbot,  born  November  6,  1905,  and  in  October  1931,  married  Louise 
Vaughn;  Homer  Talbot,  born  December  28,  1907,  and  on  August  9,  1939,  married 
Nellie  Heckert;  Beatrice  Talbot,  born  July  18,  1910,  and  on  August  8,  1931,  mar¬ 
ried  Harold  D.  Beason;  Martha  Margaret  Talbot,  born  September  1,  1912,  and  on 
November  3,  1930,  married  Ralph  Simmons,  born  September  16,  1914;  Wilson  M. 
Talbot,  born  February  14,  1917. 

Guy  F.  Bailey  is  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  in  his  district.  During  one  year 
he  rode  horseback  to  and  from  school,  and  the  other  three  years  he  walked.  He  is 
a  farmer  and  he  and  his  brother-in-law  at  one  time  owned  375  acres  of  land.  How¬ 
ever,  they  sold  off  some  of  it  because  the  two  of  them  could  not  take  care  of  the 
crops. 

Earl  Eustace  Talbot,  son  of  Edward  M.  Talbot,  married  Clydie  Riddle,  and 
was  the  father  of  one  son,  Charles  Edward  Talbot,  born  January  17,  1911,  at  Bur- 
nersville,  Braxton  county,  West  Virginia. 

Eustace  Boyd  Bailey,  son  of  James  Bailey  and  Amanda  McCue,  was  born  March 
13,  1880,  at  Linn,  Lewis  county,  West  Virginia.  He  married  Ollie  May  Talbot  May 

21,  1904,  daughter  of  Edward  Martin  Talbot  and  Madora  Lee  Farmsworth.  She 
was  born  March  16,  1881,  at  Troy,  and  died  of  a  heart  attack  May  13,  1949.  She 
is  buried  in  the  Rock  Grove  Baptist  church  cemetery.  To  this  union  were  born 
four  children  as  follows: 

Guy  Fleming  Bailey,  born  May  5,  1907,  and  on  July  23,  1934,  he  married  Lena 
Brown;  Alice  May  Bailey,  born  October  1,  1908,  and  on  October  12,  1933,  married 
Zenith  Wiseman;  David  Boyd  Bailey,  born  May  20,  1942;  Brenda  May  Bailey,  born 
October  2  7,  1944.  Guy  Fleming  Bailey  and  Lena  Virginia  Brown,  are  the  parents 
of  four  children:  Mida  Margaret,  born  March  23,  1937;  James  Guy  Bailey,  born 
October  2  3,  1939;  David  Boyd  Bailey,  born  May  2  0,  1942;  Brenda  May  Bailey,  born 
October  27,  1944. 

Hyre  Marion  Taylor,  son  of  Isaac  Taylor,  who  married  Bessie  Lillie  Tal¬ 
bot,  was  the  father  of  seven  children:  Harold  Earl  Taylor,  born  June  21, 

1903,  and  married  Erma  Roe,  born  February  4,  1912;  G.  I.  Taylor,  born 
September  26,  1906,  and  died  August  7,  1908;  Harry  Bertrand  Taylor,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  1909,  and  on  June  8,  1937,  married  Mayna  Shannon,  born  April  24,  1911, 
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daughter  of  John  Shannon  and  Esther  Cutter;  Teddy  Woodford  Taylor,  born  March 
11,  1910,  and  on  November  26,  1938,  married  Dorothy  Eugenie  Lamb,  daughter  of 
Nathan  G.  Lamb  and  Ida  Alfred;  Bonnie  Bessie  Taylor,  born  December  1,  1912,  and 
on  October  24,  1935,  married  Rudy  Wiseman,  son  of  Wesley  Wiseman  and  Hannah 
Tyson;  Dale  Hyre  Taylor,  born  July  16,  1917,  died  April  16,  1939,  and  on  October 
14,  1936,  married  Wanda  Lucille  Alfred,  daughter  of  John  Alfred  and  Bertha  Hurst; 
Richard  Price  Taylor,  born  March  29,  1920,  and  on  December  21,  1941,  married 
Camille  Rymer.  Jory  Dale  Taylor,  son  of  Dale  and  Wanda  Taylor,  was  born  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1938,  and  died  June  9,  1939.  Teddy  Woodford  Taylor  and  Dorothy  Eugenie 
Lamb  had  a  daughter,  Linda  Lou  Taylor,  born  October  13,  1939. 

Harold  Earl  Taylor  who  married  Erma  Louise  Roe,  is  the  father  of  two  child¬ 
ren;  Ruth  Ann  Taylor,  born  February  13,  1941;  Brenda  Lee  Taylor,  born  July  26, 
1946,  at  Clarksburg.  Harry  Bert  Taylor  married  Helen  Marie  Shannon,  born  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  April  24,  1911,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  four  children: 
David  Farnsworth  Taylor,  born  September  22,  1942;  Judith  Taylor,  born  February 
23,  1945;  Stephen  Cutler  Taylor,  born  February  23,  1945;  Jeremy  Pierson  Taylor, 
born  June  1 6 ,  1947. 

Richard  Price  Taylor  and  Camille  Rymer  had  two  children:  Richard  Dwight 
Taylor,  born  December  26,  1942,  and  Dennis  Lee  (no  record  other  than  name). 

Alva  M.  Houghton,  son  of  John  Houghton  and  Columba  Goff,  married  Stella  Maud 
Talbot  December  30,  1905,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Martin  Talbot  and  Madora  Lee 
Farnsworth.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  children:  Murl  Grace  Houghton,  born 
November  6,  1906,  and  married  Ernest  Keesy;  Clell  Houghton,  born  December  24, 
1907,  died  February  21,  1908,  and  is  buried  in  the  Farnsworth  cemetery;  Lester 
Houghton,  born  August  2  0,  1909,  and  killed  in  an  accident  August  3  0,  1936;  John  Ed¬ 
ward  Houghton,  born  April  15,  192  5,  at  Willard,  Ohio,  and  married  Patricia  Carrol. 
Ernest  Keesey  and  Murl  Grace  Houghton  are  the  parents  of  one  son,  Norman  Theo¬ 
dore  Keesy,  born  in  1947.  John  Edward  Houghton  and  Patricia  Carroll,  had  one 
daughter,  Faye  Ellen,  born  November  21,  1948. 

Roy  Davis,  son  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Rosanna  Kelly,  married  Mary  C.  Talbot 
on  August  18,  1912.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  children:  Hugh  Winfred  Davis, 
born  June  7,  1913,  and  on  April  9,  1939,  married  Mary  Waldeck;  Neva  Pauline  Dav¬ 
is,  born  August  17,  1914,  and  died  at  the  age  of  three  months;  Paul  Davis,  born 
March  17,  1 9 1 6 ,  and  on  September  12,  1937,  married  Madeline  Lingle;  Rosanna 
Davis,  born  October  17,  1919,  and  on  September  23,  1940,  married  Eustace  Heckert, 
son  of  Earl  Heckert;  Roy  Junior  Davis,  born  August  8,  1926.  Paul  Davis  and  Made¬ 
line  Lingle  had  one  daughter,  Nancy  Lou  Davis,  born  August  10,  1938.  Hugh  Winfred 
Davis  and  Mary  E.  Waldeck  had  three  children:  Edna  May  Davis,  born  August  1, 
1940;  John  Eustace  Winfred  Davis,  born  May  26,  1945;  Regina  Ellen,  born  December 
10,  1946. 

Eustace  Scott  Heckert  and  Rosanna  Davis  are  the  parents  of  three  children: 
Charles  Edward,  born  April  21,  1941;  Carolyn  Louise,  born  November  8,  1943;  Da¬ 
vid  Earl  Heckert,  born  October  1,  1945. 

John  Howe  Talbot,  son  of  Edward  Martin  Talbot,  married  Nellie  Virginia  Barton. 
They  are  the  parents  of  three  children:  Betty  Jo  Talbot,  born  May  24,  1930;  Lonnie 
Lloyd  Talbot,  born  in  May,  1938;  James  Barton  Talbot,  born  in  August,  1942. 

Walker  Lowther,  son  of  Ross  Lowther,  married  Betty  Jo  Talbot.  They  have  one 
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son,  Roger  Joe  Lowther,  born  March  24,  1949,  at  Weston. 

Harold  Queen,  son  of  Clarence  Queen,  married  Thelma  Talbot,  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Talbot  and  Myrtle  Holbert.  They  became  the  parents  of  four  children: 

Cora  Marie  Queen,  born  June  3,  1922,  and  on  September  4,  1941,  married  Paul  B. 
Rowland,  son  of  Bert  B.  Rowland  of  Salem;  Mary  Louise  Queen,  born  March  17, 

1924,  and  married  Harold  E.  Taylor;  Barbara  Ann  Queen,  born  April  4,  1931; 
Geraldine  Joan  Queen,  born  May  17,  1933.  Paul  Rowland  and  Cora  Marie  Queen 
have  one  son,  Paul  Terrance  Rowland,  born  October  28,  1942.  Harold  E.  Taylor 
and  Mary  Louise  Queen  have  one  daughter,  Barbara  Ann,  born  August  14,  1947. 

Marion  Talbot,  son  of  Edward  Martin  Talbot  and  Myrtle  Holbert,  married  Ethel 
Lorena  Vaughn.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  children:  Edward  Lewis  Talbot, 
born  November  3,  1933;  Cloy  Jean  Talbot,  born  in  1934  and  died  at  the  age  of  three 
years;  Robert  Talbot  (no  record  other  than  name);  Ronald  Talbot  (no  other  record). 
Homer  Talbot,  son  of  Edward  Martin  Talbot,  married  Nellie  Heckert.  They  were 
the  parents  of  two  children,  David  Martin,  born  July  28,  1941;  Edsol  Wayne  Talbot 
(no  other  record). 

Harold  Dorsey  Beason,  son  of  Scott  Beason  and  Vena  Bush,  married  Beatrice 
Talbot,  daughter  of  Edward  M.  Talbot.  There  were  two  children  born  to  this  union: 
Donald  Duane  Beason,  born  September  11,  1933;  Charles  Scott  Beason,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1937. 

John  C.  Talbot,  son  of  Edward  Talbot  and  Margaret  Capito,  was  born  at  Gains - 
ville,  Texas.  He  married  Olive  Painter,  daughter  of  Eli  Painter  and  Rebecca  Win- 
ans.  Seven  children  were  born  to  this  union;  Howard  B.  Talbot,  born  October  2, 
1884,  in  Randolph  county;  Creed  A.  Talbot,  born  August  18,  1886,  in  Reno  county, 
Kansas;  Lula  Talbot,  born  July  2  3,  1888,  and  on  November  4,  1903,  married  John 
H.  Powell,  son  of  James  M.  Powell  and  Diana  Talene  of  Littlefield,  Texas;  Minnie 
Talbot,  born  October  4,  1892,  and  they  lived  at  Gainsville,  Texas  (she  was  married 
but  not  record  is  given);  Margaret  A.  Talbot,  born  September  19,  1896,  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Arkansas;  Joe  Talbot,  born  July  24,  1898,  at  Montgomery,  Arkansas;  Ben¬ 
ton  Talbot,  born  March  9,  1900,  at  Montgomery,  Arkansas.  Howard  B.  Talbot,  son 
of  John  C.  Talbot,  and  Olive  Painter,  married  Dora  E.  Boykin,  daughter  of  J.  M. 
Boykin,  daughter  of  J.  M.  Boykin  and  Amanda  Grubbs.  She  was  born  in  March,  1883, 
at  Penelope,  Texas.  Three  children  were  born  to  this  union:  Grace  Talbot,  married 
the  Rev.  Tim  Guthrie  in  June,  1932;  John  and  Margaret  (no  record  except  names). 
Creed  A.  Talbot,  son  of  John  Talbot,  married  Lulu  Shotwell,  daughter  of  Joe  Shot- 
well.  Four  children  were  born  to  this  union:  Marvin,  born  July  14,  1916;  Velma, 
born  January  1,  1922;  Hugh  Talbot,  born  February  13,  1923;  Raymond,  born  July  28, 
1926. 

John  H.  Powell,  son  of  James  M.  Powell,  married  Lulu  Talbot.  They  had  five 
children:  Olan  D.  Powell,  born  December  8,  1905,  and  married  Martha  J.  Pierce, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Pierce;  Ollie,  born  May  14,  1907,  and  married  Walter 
R.  Sebring,  son  of  Ben  and  Frances  Sebring;  Forrest,  born  October  7,  1909;  Josie 
Powell,  born  June  6,  1911,  and  married  Jurle  L.  Chisholm,  son  of  Norman  C.  and 
Linnie  Chisholm;  Connie  H.  Powell,  born  August  8,  1913,  and  married  Emma  J. 
Austin  May  19,  1932.  Walter  Sebring  and  Ollie  Powell  had  one  child,  Fannie  L., 
born  March  22,  1929.  Olan  D.  Powell  and  Martha  J.  Pierce  had  two  children,  John 
Henry  and  Diana  Sue.  Murle  L.  Chisholm  and  J^s sie Powell  had  three  sons,  Hershel 
L.,  born  January  18,  1929,  Norman  C.,  born  December  1,  1931,  and  Forrest  D., 
born  July  12,  1932. 
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Joe  Talbot,  son  of  John  Co  Talbot,  married  Ruby  Haney  and  they  had  two  sons: 

Joe  Talbot,  born  June  6,  1924;  Lloyd  Talbot,  born  November  13,  1929.  F.  Benton 
Talbot,  son  of  John  C.  Talbot,  married  Vera  E.  Miller,  and  they  had  two  children: 

Ted  Delwyn,  born  October  18,  1929;  Willa  Fay  Talbot,  born  May  6,  1934. 

George  Caplinger  married  Laura  S.  Talbot,  daughter  of  Edward  S.  Talbot  and 
Margaret  Capito.  They  had  four  children;  Texie,  married  William  Arbagast;  Ma¬ 
bel  Caplinger  married  Lloyd  Paugh;  Maggie  Caplinger  married  Nelson  Pingley;  Jen¬ 
nie  Caplinger  (no  other  record).  Charles  Dowden  Talbot,  another  son  of  Edward 
Talbot,  married  Louvenia  M»  Corley,  daughter  of  G.C.  Corley  and  Lydia  Thorne, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  five  children:  Dora  Lola  Talbot,  born  May  13,  1890, 
married  Porter  Corley,  son  of  George  Washington  Corley  and  Patty  Ferris,  and 
they  lived  at  Dartmoor,  West  Virginia,  Canna  Lillian  Talbot,  born  March  25,  1892, 
married  Porter  Osburn  and  they  lived  at  Washington,  D.C.;  Hoy  Gould  Talbot,  born 
August  15,  1894,  married  Lucretia  Jane  McCullough,  daughter  of  A.  J. McCullough 
and  Loretta  Findley,  and  they  live  in  the  Talbot  Community  near  Belington,  Barbour 
county;  Lydia  Margaret  Talbot,  born  July  20,  1896,  and  married  C.R.Adwell;  Henry 
Edwin  Talbot,  born  May  30,  1898,  married  Mertie  Ware  Keller,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Ware  and  Samantha  Poling,  and  they  live  at  Belington;  Paul  Porter  Corley  has  a  son 

aged  five  years;  Carol  Hoy  Osburn  who  married - --Eckstein  has  a  daughter,  Joan, 

and  two  sons,  Charles  and  Timothy;  and  Clarence  Adwell  has  a  daughter,  Anita  Ruth, 
and  a  son  Mike.  Carol  Hoy  Osburn  Eckstein  has  a  daughter,  Joan,  and  two  sons, 
Charles  and  Timothy. 

Mr.  Bailey  also  records  in  more  detail  that  Porter  Lovett  Corley,  son  of  George 
Washington  Corley,  married  Dora  Lela  Talbot,  daughter  of  Charles  D.  Talbot.  They 
had  six  children:  Charles,  born  July  7,  1914,  and  died  May  16,  1928;  Wilsie,  born 
April  2  3,  1916  and  married  Junior  Sanwich;  Hoy  Per  sing  Corley,  born  April  10, 

1918,  and  married  Mary  Ellen  Hyms;  Paul  Porter,  born  July  28,  1920,  and  married 
Maude  Harris;  Louvenia  Pearl  Corlis,  born  March  18,  1923,  died  December  19,  1924; 
Allen  Guy  Corley,  born  August  8,  1931,  died  March  26,  1934. 

Porter  Osburn  married  Canna  L.  Talbot  and  they  had  three  children:  Carol  Hoy, 
born  September  l6,  1912.  and  married  Emily  Eckstein;  Lillian  Luvenia,  born  June 
8,  1915;  Waldie  Louise,  born  April  5,  1919,  and  married  Russell  Keller. 

Hoy  Gould  Talbot  and  Lucretia  Jane  McCullough  were  the  parents  of  seven  child¬ 
ren;  Margaret  Eleanor  Talbot,  born  January  11,  1922,  and  on  October  22,  1943,  mar¬ 
ried  Carl  James  Chenowith;  Alfred  Ray  Talbot,  born  February  6,  1924,  died  Febru¬ 
ary  26,  1924;  Darroll  LeRoy  Talbot,  born  January  22,  1925;  Charles  Neil  Talbot, 
born  December  28,  1926;  Dorothy  Jean  Talbot,  born  April  11,  1928;  Ruth  Walker  Tal¬ 
bot,  born  January  16,  1930;  Hoy  Arnold  Talbot,  born  October  22,  1931.  Charles 
James  Chenowith  and  Margaret  Eleanor  Talbot  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Car¬ 
ol  Ann,  born  June  2,  1946  and  Barbara  Jean,  born  June  6,  1948.  Hoy  Talbot  is  a 
first  cousin  of  Guy  F.  Bailey’s  mother,  the  former  Ollie  May  Talbot. 

Dorothy  Jean  Talbot  was  elected  Queen  Talbot  to  preside  over  the  twentieth  an¬ 
nual  fair  of  the  Talbot  Community,  September  1-3.  Perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  fair 
was  the  crowning  of  Miss  Talbot  as  the  queen,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  De  Bardi,  pastor 
of  the  Drummond  Methodist  church  of  Morgantown,  a  former  pastor  of  the  Talbot 
church.  He  also  made  the  principal  address. 

The  queen,  Dorothy  Jean  Talbot,  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoy  Talbot.  She 
wore  a  floor -length  gown  of  white  satin  with  embroidered  bowknots  of  pink  and  or¬ 
chid  and  carried  an  arm  bouquet  of  red  roses.  Miss  Jean  Simpson  and  Miss  Dorothy 
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McCauley  princesses,  were  attired  in  floor-length  gowns  of  pastel  pink  and  blue. 
The  flower  girls,  Carolyn  and  Gloria  Talbot,  wore  identical  dresses  of  pink.  Joe 
Yeager  was  escort  to  the  queen.  Eugene  Ellamore  and  Arnold  Talbot  were  escorts 
to  the  princesses  and  Allen  Poe  served  as  crownbearer.  The  Rev.  Father  Davern 
of  Coalton,  minister  of  the  Kingsville  circuit  for  2  5  years,  spoke  briefly  before  the 
three-act  comedy,  “Sister  Susie  Swings  It”,  was  presented  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Betty  Jane  Hathaway,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  G.  Hathaway. 

Carl  James  Chenowith  who  married  Margaret  Eleanor  Talbot  was  the  father  of 
two  children:  Carol  Ann,  born  June  2,  1946;  Barbara  Jean,  born  June  6,  1948. 
Clarence  Ray  Adwell  who  married  Lydia  M.  Talbot  was  the  father  of  three  children: 
Raymond  Talbot,  born  November  1,  1918;  Annie  Pauline  Adwell,  born  May  13,  1930; 
Clarence  Arnett,  born  July  11,  1921.  (No  marriages  recorded).  Henry  Edward  Tal¬ 
bot  who  married  Mertie  Ware  Keller  was  a  son  of  Charlee  D.  Talbot.  They  have 
two  children:  Marie  Jane  Talbot,  born  April  10,  1928;  Charles  Joseph  Edwin,  born 
February  26,  1934. 

Robert  R.  Talbot,  son  of  Elisha  Talbot  and  Millie  Stephens,  (previously  men¬ 
tioned)  was  born  May  9,  182  0,  in  Harrison  county  Virginia,  near  Philippi.  He  died 
November  3,  1900,  and  is  buried  in  the  Talbot  cemetery.  Robert  R.  Talbot  married 
Jane  Susan  Stickel,  born  December  1  1,  1820,  and  died  April  26,  1891.  They  had 
three  children:  Sarah  Elizabeth,  George  Talbot,  (no  record  of  date  of  birth),  and 
married  Emma  Perry  and  his  second  marriage  was  to  May  Robinson;  Joanna  Tal¬ 
bot  was  the  second  wife  of  Joshua  Proudfoot. 

George  Talbot,  son  of  Robert  R.  Talbot,  married  Emma  Perry  and  was  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  three  children,  Bren  who  married  Russie  Wright  or  Right;  Hector  (no  rec¬ 
ord);  Bess  married  F.  E,  Tallman  of  Elkins. 

Elam  Talbot,  son  of  Elisha  Talbot,  was  born  in  1828  and  died  in  1913.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Kiziah  Proudfoot.  daughter  of  Alexander  Proudfoot  and  Elizabeth  Cole.  They 
had  four  children:  David  C.  Talbot  (date  of  birth  not  given)  married  Margaret 
George;  Alexander  P.  Talbot,  born  October  2,  1854,  died  February  3,  1933,  and 
married  Penelope  Sipe,  born  April  19,  1854;  Elisha  Talbot  (date  of  birth  not  given) 
married  Millie  Day;  Parmelia  Talbot  (no  record  of  birth)  married  Hornitton  Mark- 
ley. 


David  C  Talbot  and  Margaret  George  had  four  children:  Nora  married  John 

Yokum;  Benton  Talbot  married  Verda  Turner;  Louvenie  married - Lantz; 

Chester  H.  Talbot,  born  August  11,  1882,  died  November  26,  1913.  Alexander  P. 
Talbot  who  married  Penelope  Sipe  was  the  father  of  one  son,  Harrison  Talbot,  who 
married  Hutton  Yeager.  Elisha  Talbot  who  married  Millie  Day  was  the  father  of 
one  son,  Floyd  Talbot  (no  other  record  except  name). 

Isaac  D  Talbot,  son  of  Elisha  Talbot  and  Millie  Stephens,  married  Martha  Mit¬ 
chell  October  21,  1841,  daughter  of  Robert  Mitchell  and  Sallie  Keller.  She  was  born 
in  1823.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children:  Ana  Amelia  Augusta,  William 
Riley,  Sallie,  Simon  Switzer,  born  in  1852,  Mary  M.,  Angeline  and  Sarah.  (There 
are  no  other  records  of  these  children).  Simon  Switzer  Talbot,  son  of  Isaac  D.  Tal¬ 
bot,  a  farmer  and  stockdealer,  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Snyder  of  Preston  county, 
West  Virginia,  daughter  of  James  and  Amanda  Blackwood  Snyder.  No  children  are 
listed.  Frank  Talbot,  another  son  of  Elisha  Talbot,  married  Angeline  Teets.  There 
were  three  children:  Dessie  Talbot,  born - ,  and  married  Ernest  Coontz;  T.  Tal¬ 
bot  married  Ivy  Poling; - Talbot  married  D.  B.  McCanley.  T.  Talbot  who  mar- 
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ried  Ivy  Poling  was  the  father  of  two  children,  Carsey  and  Dorsey. 

William  Woodford,  son  of  George  Woodford  and  Malinda  Weaver,  was  born  on 
leading  cree,  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  in  1836,  died  in  1880  and  married  Angeline 
Talbot,  daughter  of  Elisha  Talbot  and  Millie  Stephens.  She  was  born  near  Philippi 
in  1840  and  died  in  January  1920.  They  were  the  parents  of  1 1  children:  Elam  D. 
Woodford,  married  Mollie  Eantz,  daughter  of  Joseph  Lantz;  Granville;  Sarah,  mar¬ 
ried  Frank  Waggoner,  son  of  Rachel  Snodgrass,  Akron,  Ohio;  I.  D.  Woodford,  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Duty,  Clarksburg;  John  Letcher;  George  A.  Woodford,  was  born  June  14, 
1874,  died  February  28,  1941,  and  married  Rena  Resse;  Gay  Woodford,  married 
Dave  McFadden,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Hattie  married  Albrough  Clevenger;  William 
Woodford  married  Laura  Hall. 

George  A.  Woodford  who  married  Lena  Reese  November  3,  1907,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Reese  and  Ina  Balsley,  was  the  father  of  three  children:  Marie, 
born  April  5,  1909,  and  on  March  2,  1930,  married  Farrel  H.  Cawthon,  son  of  John 
Thomas  Cawthon  and  Bessie  Cottril;  Mildred  Woodford,  born  August  29,  1911,  and 
on  July  12,  1932,  married  Adrian  E.  Weibel,  son  of  N.  B.  Weibel;  Coleman  Reese 
Woodford,  born  September  30,  1915. 

We  shall  now  record  the  family  of  Silas  Talbot,  born  June  1  1,  1806,  son  of  Ri¬ 
chard  Talbot  and  Margaret  Dowden.  He  married  Sarah  McKinney,  born  in  1811, 
and  died  in  1899.  They  were  the  parents  of  12  children:  Abraham  M.,  born  April 
9,  1830,  who  was  twice  married,  first  to  Elizabeth  Minear  (or  Menear)  and  second 
to  Margaret  Clevenger;  Margaret;  Daniel  P.;  Jane  M.;  Joseph  P.;  Indiana;  Sarah 
A.;  Elizabeth  Ellen;  Bessheba  M.;  John  M.;  Wicena;  Sylvanus,  born  February  16, 
1854,  and  married  Edith  Bartlett  November  30,  1884.  Elizabeth  Ellen  Talbot  mar¬ 
ried  Thomas  Hawkins  and  they  had  three  children,  only  one  of  whom,  Astley  Silas 
Hawkins  appears  in  Mr.  Bailey’s  records. 

Abraham  M.  Talbot,  son  of  Silas,  who  married  Elizabeth  Minear,  had  one  child, 
Elizabeth,  born  January  24,  1856,  died  August  5,  1928,  and  on  April  2,  1876,  married 
Basil  Wolfe.  By  his  second  marriage  Abraham  Talbot  had  six  children:  Ida  Talbot, 
who  married  the  Rev.  John  S.  Robinson,  brother  of  Judge  Ira  E.  Robinson,  of  Phil¬ 
ippi;  Dora  who  married  Louis  Marks;  Retus  Talbot,  twin  brother  of  Dora,  married 
Emma  Hudkins,  Oklahoma;  Jay  Talbot  had  four  children,  Howard  the  eldest,  but  the 

others  are  not  recorded;  Desdemone  Talbot  married - Yowell,  and  they 

had  seven  children  none  of  whom  are  recorded.  Eva  married  Claire  Talbot,  and 
they  had  two  sons,  Roland  and  Elden,  but  the  daughter  is  not  recorded. 

Basil  Wolfe  who  married  Elizabeth  Talbot,  daughter  of  Abraham,  was  the  father 

of  ten  children:  Maud  married - Robinson,  born  February  3,  1877;  Minnie, 

born  January  24,  1878;  Wade  Wolfe,  born  March  21,  1879;  Mabel  Wolfe,  born  April 
19,  1880;  Perry,  born  August  20,  1881;  Susan,  born  January  30,  1884,  and  married 
Reason  Hudkins;  Grover  Cleveland  Wolfe,  born  July  23,  1885;  William  Wirt  Wolfe, 
born  September  13,  1887;  Elizabeth,  born  September  19,  1889;  Mary  Basil  Wolfe, 
born  March  2,  1891.  Wade  Wolfe,  son  of  Basil  was  the  father  of  two  children;  Basil 
married  Elizabeth  Hudkins;  Gladys  (no  other  record).  Basil  Wolfe  and  Elizabeth 
Hudkins;  had  one  daughter,  Frances,  who  married  the  Rev.  Reese  Burns.  Reason 
Hudkins  and  Susan  Wolfe  were  the  parents  of  four  children,  Reason,  Elizabeth, 
Martha  and  Perry. 

Sylvanus  Hurshman  Talbot,  son  of  Silas,  was  born  February  16,  1854,  and  died 
August  3,  1934,  and  is  buried  in  the  Masonic  cemetery  at  Philippi.  He  lived  on 
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Baker’s  Run  near  Philippi  and  was  a  farmer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant  Baptist  church,  where  he  was  a  choir  leader  for  50  years,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  I.O.O.F.  lodge.  Sylvanus  Talbot's  wife,  Edith  Bartlett,  was  born  November 

30, - ,  a  daughter  of  Judson  Bartlett.  They  had  six  children:  William  Bruce 

Talbot  (no  other  record);  Esker  Wayne  Talbot,  Philippi  attorney;  Dr.  Ralph  Talbot 

of  Chicago,  Illinois;  Iva  Talbot  who  married - Corder;  Ruby  T.  Talbot 

who  married - - - Bailey,  and  they  live  in  Buffalo,  New  York;  Hazel  who  died 

in  infancy.  These  records  are  quite  incomplete.  They  were  taken  from  the  obituary 
of  Sylvanus  Talbot  and  from  the  History  of  Barbour  county. 
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CHAPTER  6 


DUBLIN,  IRELAND,  LAD  SETTLES  IN  AMERICA 

Early  in  colonial  days,  the  people  of  continental  Europe,  and  more  especially  in 
the  British  Isles,  were  fired  with  enthusiasm  by  reports  that  had  filtered  through 
about  the  wonderful  opportunitites  in  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  other  southern  states.  It  was  a  time  when  thousands 
of  Scotch,  Irish  and  Englishmen  left  their  homeland  to  seek  fortunes  and  new  homes 
in  America.  Some  of  them  left  fine  homes  and  even  fortunes  so  eager  were  they  to 
join  other  colonists  westward  across  the  sea. 

Among  these  immigrants  was  one  John  Cochran,  whose  daughter  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  Conway  family.  He  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland  in  1712,  of  wealthy 
parents.  A  big  fortune  left  by  his  parents  was  held  in  trust  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  was  an  only  son. 

(Robert  P.  Evans,  Whose  maternal  grandfather  was  John  Conway,  told  this  writer 
that  long  before  the  Irish  Free  State  was  established,  a  legitimate  claimant  to  this 
fortune  actually  contacted  the  British  government  about  it.  But  upon  leaning  of  the 
red  tape  that  would  have  to  be  cut  and  the  big  cost,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Evans  said  that  the  estate  in  Ireland  was  still  held  in  trust  as  late  as  1920.) 

John  Cochran  was  a  well  educated,  pampered  boy.  However,,  he  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  adventure  which  pervaded  the  British  Isles  and  Europe.  When  he  made 
known  his  decision  to  his  parents,  of  whose  names  we  have  no  record,  they  packed  a 
trunkful  of  fine  clothes,  which  he  dashed  against  a  tree  and  with  a  small  bag  of  cloth¬ 
ing  shipped  for  the  colonies.  This  incident  may  indicate  that  he  had  a  serious  mis¬ 
understanding  with  his  parents. 

Born  a  Catholic,  he  settled  in  Maryland,  where  Cecilius  Calvert,  second  Lord 
Baltimore,  under  the  favor  of  King  Charles  I  of  England,  founded  the  colony  of  Mary¬ 
land  for  freedom  of  Worship  and  to  avoid  possible  persecution  in  England.  John 
Cochran  had  the  Irish  grit  and  he  took  the  first  job  he  could  get  which  happened  to 
be^  hoeing  corn  and  tobacco  on  a  plantation.  It  was  the  first  hard  work  he  had  ever 
done,  his  hands  were  soft  and  the  blood  ran  down  the  hoe  handle  as  he  worked.  He 
was  thrifty  and  eventually  owned  a  plantation. 

Nearby  lived  John  Conway  who  owned  a  large  plantation  in  Virginia.  He  was  born 

in  Virginia  in  1798.  He  married  Mollie - (no  other  record),  gr eat-g randaughter 

of  John  Cochran  in  about  1820.  The  names  of  John  Conway,!=ss  par ents  are  not  known. 
However,  it  is  known  that  his  ancestors  were  born  in  Ireland. 

John  Conway  became  quite  wealthy.  He  sold  his  Virginia  plantation  and  settled 
near  Wheeling,  Virginia,  where  he  built  a  line  of  boats  which  plied  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans.  There  were  no  railroads  and 
river  navigation  was  profitable  business.  He  over  expanded  his  business  and  lost 
much  of  his  fortune.  He  then  moved  to  Coshocton,  Ohio,  where  his  two  sons,  Charles 
and  Lemuel,  and  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Conway,  were  born.  Lemuel  Conway  moved 
out  to  Harper  county,  Kansas,  where  he  died. 

Charles  Conway,  oldes  child  of  John  Conway  and  Mollie--- - ,  was  born  April 

19,1825.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Martha  Jones,  born  March  19,  18 
50.  They  had  three  sons,  Erastus  Conway,  who  died  at  the  age  of  18  months,  Adolphus 
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N.  Conway  who  died  at  the  age  of  25  in  Kansas,  and  Charles  Freemont  (Mont)  Conway, 
born  January  2,  1858,  in  Warren  County,  Illinois.  Charles  Conway’s  first  wife  died 
and  is  buried  at  Green  Bush,  Illinois.  In  January,  1861,  he  married  Mary  Louisa 
Butler  of  Warren,  County,  Illinois.  Soon  after  his  second  marriage  they  moved  to 
Warren  County,  Iowa,  where  he  bought  a  good  farm,  four  miles  west  and  two  miles 
south  of  Indianola.  The  farm  extended  as  far  south  as  South  river  and  was  about  a 
mile  east  of  the  County  Farm. 

To  this  union  four  children  were  born:  William  Alonzo,  born  Dec.  2,  1861,  Giles 
Henry,  Flora  Lavina  and  Warren  Frederick.  William  and  giles  moved  to  Chicago. 
William  married  Edith  Alma  Maxfield.  born  August  12,  1866,  at  Amboy,  Illinois.  She 

is  now  living  at  Barrington,  Illinois.  Giles  was  born - and  married  Besse 

Lanyon.  Flora,  born  November  17,  1850,  died  December  2  1,  1902,  and  married  Thomas 
Grant  McCoy.  They  had  no  children.  Fred  Conway  was  born  in  1873,  and  died  June 
6,  1929,  at  Laramie,  Wyoming.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Hattie  Mae 
Mills,  born  December  3,  1875,  in  Clarke  County,  Iowa,  and  died  June  27,  1917.  There 
were  three  children,  Warren  Frederick  of  Whittier,  California,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  J. 

L.  Sadey  of  Downey,  California,  and  a  son  who  died  in  infancy.  Fred  later  married 
Fern  Colwell.  There  was  one  son,  Gerald  Dean,  born  July  23,  1922.  (The  records 
at  the  Indianola  graveyard  show  that  Fred  Conway  died  in  Colorado  while  on  a  trip 
to  California.  The  body  was  returned  to  Indianola  for  burial  by  the  side  of  his  first 
wife,  Hattie  Mills.) 

Charles  Conway  died  June  11,  1906,  at  Indianola.  His  second  wife,  Mary  Louisa 
Butler,  born  April  12,  1843,  and  died  at  her  home  in  Indianola  October  12,  1924.  Their 
son,  William  Alonzo,  died  a  Bronson,  Kansas,  October  8,  1920.  Giles  Conway  died 
in  Chicago  (date  not  given.)  William  Conway  was  an  artist  of  ability.  He  won  several 
prizes  on  his  paintings,  some  of  which  are  owned  by  his  relatives. 

Elizabeth  Conway,  born  in  October,  182  9.  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 

Lee  Talbot,  at  Indianola  June  15,  192  0,  and  married  Charles  S.  Evans.  She  was  a 
tall,  proud,  dark-complexioned,  black-eyed  woman  and  very  artistic  in  her  tastes. 

She  was  musical  as  were  also  her  sons  and  daughters  and  that  talent  runs  all  through 
the  family.  Some  of  her  descendants  are  fine  singers.  A  late  descendant,  a  girl  only 
11  years  old,  is  a  pianist  of  unusual  ability  and  plays  over  a  radio  station  in  California. 
Elizabeth  Conway  loved  to  do  fancy  work.  Some  of  her  quilts  are  marvelous  works  of 
art.  Two  or  three  of  her  quilts  and  linen  table  cloths  with  tatting  just  above  the 
border  are  still  in  the  family.  They  would  fetch  a  fancy  price  if  offered  for  sale,  but 
money  could  not  buy  them. 

Charles  Fremont  Conway  married  May  P.  Richardson,  daughter  of  William 
Miles  Richardson  and  Elizabeth  Ellen  Graham.  William  Richardson  owned  a  hard¬ 
ware  store  for  a  good  many  years  in  Indianola  and  sold  farm  machinery.  Mont  Con¬ 
way  and  his  wife  lived  on  a  farm  in  Warren  County,  Iowa  for  several  years.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mont  Conway  were  the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Ethel  Fern  Conway,  born 
Decamber  30,  1891,  at  Indianola.  Mont  Conway  had  an  uncle,  Dennis  Jones,  brother  of 
his  mother,  with  whom  he  lived  for  a  time  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  Opal  Jones, 
granddaughter  of  Dennis  and  Elizabeth  Jones,  married  Guy  Strable  now  living  at  St. 
Charles,  Iowa.  They  had  a  daughter,  Opal  Strable,  whose  mother  was  Sarah  Fleming. 

Ethel  Fern  Conway  married  Ned  Russell  Bedwell,  born  August  13,  1889,  at  Spring 
Hill,  Iowa.  There  were  four  daughters:  Nedra  Evalena,  born  April  11,  1913,  in  Indian¬ 
ola;  Lavena  Eleanor,  born  January  16,  1915,  at  Indianola;  Madelyn  Elaine,  born  June 
15,  1917,  at  Spring  Hill,  and  Millicent  Ermine,  born  September  12,  1920,  at  Spring  Hill. 
Ned  Bedwell’ s  father  was  George  Washington  Bedwell,  born  January  20,  1858,  at 
Spring  Hill,  and  his  wife  was  Henrietta  Cherry,  born  January  14,  i860,  and  died  June 
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30,  1928,  in  the  old  town  of  Gr eenbtonshh,,  northwest  of  Indianola.  George  Bedwell’s 
father  was  Leftridgd  Bedwell,  born  in  Tennessee  in  1821  and  died  in  1885.  His  wife 
was  Rebecca - (no  other  record),  born  in  France  in  1818  and  died  in  1871.  Henri¬ 

etta  Cherry’s  maiden  name  was  Charlotta  Nesselrodes.  Mont  Conway  and  his  wife 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bedwell  Moved  to  California,  where  Mont  died  June  27,  1932.  His 
wife,  Mae  Richardson,  is  now  critically  ill  in  a  hospital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  Bedwell  live  in  North  Hollywood,  California,  where  he  has 
made  a  considerable  fortune.  He  owns  apartment  houses  and  other  property  and 
has  practically  retired.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  of  traveling  in  this  country 
and  Mexico.  Just  recently  he  purchased  a  lot  on  Lake  Tahoe,  well  up  on  a  high 
mountain  and  is  building  a  summer  home  there. 

Their  daughter,  Nedra,  is  a  registered  electrologist  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Grover,  is  an  eye  specialist.  They  have  offices  together  at  San  Jose,  California. 
He  at  one  time  lived  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  part  of  their  married  life  was  spent 
there.  Recently  they  purchased  a  nineproom  home  and  acreage  at  Los  Altos,  12  miles 
from  San  Jose.  Nedra  owns  an  airplane^and  has  flown  to  the  Hawaiian  islands,  to 
Mexico  Citpy  Canada,  over  the  midwest  and  in  California. 

The  second  daughter,  Lavena  Eleanor,  was  twice  married,  first  to  Clarence  A. 
Breitweiser  and  later  to  Harry  I.  Winslow.  Mr.  Breitweiser  was  killed  in  a  ship¬ 
yard.  By  their  first  marriage  there  was  one  daughter,  Cajrcdlyp.now  11  years  old. 
Harry  I.  Winslow  is  a  radio  engineer  and  inventor.  Carolyn  is  a  student  at  La  Conte 
Junior  High  School  in  Hollywood  and  although  young  is  a  pianist  of  unusual  ability. 
Besides  playing  for  school  programs,  and  Girl  Scout  and  social  functions,  she  plays 
over  radio  station  KXLA  for  the  Birkel  Music  Company.  Just  recently  she  was 
interviewed  for  television.  When  she  was  three  years  old  she  won  the  title  “Miss 
Fernando  Valley”  over  750  contestants. 

Another  daughter,  Madelyn  Elaine,  joined  the  air  corps  during  World  War  II.  She 
was  an  expert  driver  and  drove  such  notables  as  the  Ambassadors  to  China,  France, 
England,  Canada,  and  Iran.  At  different  times  during  the  war  she  drove  for  Generals 
Doolittle,  Patton,  Eichelberger  (then  Ambassador  to  China),  Patrick  Hurley,  Arnold, 
George,  Lucius  Clay,  Richardson,  the  air  Marshal  of  England,  and  Governor  Warren 
of  California.  She  is  now  manager  of  the  telephone  company  and  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Their  youngest  daughter,  Millicent  Ermine,  has  three  children,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  She  married  Stewart  R.  Torrell.  He  served  three  years  in  the  navy  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  then  worked  for  the  Lockhead  Company  for  three  years. 
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Willis  Proudfoot 

Great-great-grandson  of  John  Proudfoot,  the  Scotch  Immigrant. 


CHAPTER  7 


OUR  PROUDFOOT  ANCESTORS 

The  Proudfoot  Genealogy  brings  us  down  to  John  Proudfoot  who  left  Edinburg, 
Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in  1750  and  arrived  in  America  on  the  Ship  Elizabeth  in 
1774  at  the  age  of  24  years.  These  dates  and  data  were  taken  from  the  records  of 
the  Port  of  London  and  published  by  the  New  England  Historical  Society,  which  states 
that  John  Proudfoot  was  a  hairdr esser--indentur ed--to  Virginia.  The  Proudfoot 
genealogy  says  he  was  related  to  the  noble  Barry  family  and  to  Richard  Proudfoot, 
Lord  of  Santry. 

The  Proudfoot  genealogy  also  states  that  John  Proudfoot  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Catherine  Neiss  in  1765  and  later  to  Leannor  Hitt;  that  he  was  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  army  and  was  mustered  out  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1781;  that 
he  was  a  lease-holder  in  Pennsylvania;  that  he  had  three  daughters  and  a  son  by  his 
first  wife;  and  that  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

(Miss  Helen  Proudfoot  of  New  York  City  who  loaned  me  this  Genealogy  said 
in  a  letter  that  it  could  not  be  considered  entirely  authentic,  which  I  had  discovered 
in  reading  it.  She  evidently  had  in  mind  the  very  things  mentioned  here.  There 
appears  to  have  been  two  John  Proudfoots,  the  one  in  Pennsylvania  and  our  John 
Proudfoot,  the  Scotch  Immigrant.  Our  John  Proudfoot,  the  immigrant,  never  lived 
in  Pennsylvania,  he  never  married  Catherine  Neiss,  he  never  was  a  lease-holder  in 
Pennsylvania,  none  of  his  children  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  he  did  not  graduate 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  never  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  ) 

Just  for  example,  we  shall  take  our  readers  back  to  Scotland,  where  it  is  believed 
our  John  Proudfoot  was  a  graduate  of  the  Great  University  of  Edinburg.  He  ran 
away  from  home,  some  say  to  avoid  the  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  ministry  for  which 
his  family  had  intended  him,  leaving  wealth  and  two  sisters,  Jane  and  Jeanette.  He 
sailed  from  London  on  the  ship  Elizabeth  in  November,  1774.  The  ship’s  sailing 
record  shows  that  he  was  a  hairdresser,  in  that  day  a  college  man’s  trade,  and  the 
ship’s  destination  was  Virginia,  where  he  was  to  be  an  “indented  servant’’. 

We  shall  now  return  the  readers  to  Virginia.  The  phrase  “indented  servant’’ 
means  that  he  was  obliged  to  work  seven  years  after  landing  to  pay  for  his  passage  all 
of  which  he  so  often  told  his  children  and  grandchildren.  The  ship  Elizabeth  is 
believed  to  have  sailed  up  Chesapeake  Bay,  thence  up  the  Potomac  river,  landing 
near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in  1775,  in  which  region  doubtless  he  served  out  his 
indenture.  The  sailing  records  are  almost  conclusive  proof  that  he  never  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  army  for  the  reason  that  the  war  was  over  before  he  had  served 
out  his  indenture.  Moreover,  he  was  an  alien  enemy  and  after  landing,  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain. 

John  Proudfoot,  the  Scotch  immigrant,  married  Leannor  Hitt  either  in  Culpepper 
or  Fauquier  county,  Virginia.  It  is  believed  that  Leannor  Hitt  was  of  the  renowned 
Hitt  family  of  that  region,  friend  of  Bishop  Asbury,  as  shown  in  his  Journal  and  from 
which  came  Daniel  and  Martin  Hitt  to  early  Methodist  history,  and  in  later  years,  the 
statesman,  Robert  Hitt  of  Illinois.  There  are  also  some  records  to  show  that  Daniel 
Hitt,  afterwards  celebrated  in  Methodism,  who  was  presiding  elder  covering  the  area 
in  those  parts  as  early  as  1820,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  log  Methodist 
church  on  Taylor’s  Drain  on  the  land  of  John  Proudfoot,  met  his  cousin,  Leannor, 
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there  in  the  wilderness  and  was  largely  responsible  for  firmly  establishing  Metho¬ 
dism  which  still  flourishes  there  and  which  was  carried  into  Iowa  by  her  youngest 
son,  Thomas,  and  his  family. 

John  Proudfoot  and  Leannor  Hitt  lived  in  Fauquier  county  after  their  marriage, 
when  in  1803,  with,  their  children  they  emigrated  to  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  (now 
Barbour  county.  West  Virginia)  and  settled  on  Taylor’s  Drain  about  two  miles  from 
the  spot  where  James  Robinson  and  Elizabeth  Davis  settled  in  the  same: year.  The 
names  of  the  children  of  John  Proudfoot  and  Leannor  Hitt  in  the  order  of  their  birth 
are  as  follows:  Mary  (Polly),  grandmother  of  Judge  Ira  E.  Robinson;  John,  great¬ 
grandfather  of  Andy  and  Dellet  Proudfoot  and  grandsons  of  Alexander  (Ollie)  Proud¬ 
foot,  and  who  are  still  living  near  Taylor’s  Drain;  Elias  who  emigrated  to  Indiana  and 
and  later  to  Missouri  where  he  died;  Alexander  Proudfoot,  father  of  Joshua  Proudfoot 
and  his  descendants  in  the  Talbot  Community;  William  Proudfoot  who  married  Jane 
Robinson,  sister  of  John  Robinson  who  married  William’s  sister,  Mary  (Polly)  Proud¬ 
foot,  and  of  Elizabeth  Robinson  who  married  William’s  brother,  Thomas  Proudfoot, 
an  ancestor  of  Frank  Proudfoot  and  Jacob  Mouser;  James,  ancestor  of  the  Proudfoots 
at  Grafton  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania  and  Thomas  who  married  Elizabeth 
Robinson.  Thomas  later  emigrated  to  Clarke  county,  Iowa. 

Mary,  only  daughter  of  John  Proudfoot  and  Leannor  Hitt,  was  born  in  eastern 
Virginia  June  12,  1787,  died  on  Taylor’s  Drain  and  is  buried  in  the  Taylor’s  Drain 
cemetery.  She  married  John  Robinson,  grandfather  of  Judge  Ira  E.  Robinson  of 
Philippi.  John  Proudfoot,  second  child  and  first  son,  was  born  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
and  died  on  Taylor’s  Drain.  He  was  twice  married--his  first  wife  was  Agnes  Glass¬ 
cock  and  his  second  Rebecca  Thompson.  Burial  was  in  the  Corder  Primative  Baptist 
cemetery  near  Philippi.  The  Thompsons  were  a  renowned  family  in  that  Denomina-  n 
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tion. 

Alexander  Proudfoot,  third  son  and  fourth  child,  was  born  in  Eastern  Virginia 
and  died  in  the  Talbot  Community,  Barbour  county.  Alexander  Proudfoot  was  the 
first  settler  in  the  Talbot  Community,  having  settled  there  in  1842,  whence  he  moved 
from  upper  Pleasant  creek.  He  married  Elizabeth  Cole.  Their  children  were  John 
H.,  Joshua,  William,  Leannor  and  Nancy.  Joshua  Proudfoot  was  married  three 
times  and  was  the  father  of  18  children.  His  second  wife  was  Joanna  Talbot,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Robert  R.  Talbot  and  Jane  Susan  Stickel.  His  First  wife  was  Hulda  Harper  and 
his  last  Mary  Margaret  Lewis,  born  in  Harrison  county. 

A  son  of  Joshua  Proudfoot,  Ervin  Shafter  Proudfoot,  was  born  in  the  Talbot 
Community  about  12  miles  south  of  Philippi.  He  married  Sylvia  Foy.  Her  parents 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foy.  Her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Rosa  Belle  Ware. 

Mrs.  Foy’s  grandparents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Foy  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham 
Ware.  Mrs.  John  Foy’s  maiden  name  was  Marietta  McCauley  and  Mrs.  Abraha.m 
Ware  was  Diana  Carpenter.  Her  parents  were  born  in  Harrison  and  Upshur  counties. 
Mr.  Proudfoot’ s  mother  was  born  on  Sand  Run,  Upshur  county,  and  his  father  on 
Taylor’s  Drain. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin  Shafter  Proudfoot  have  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Their 
eldest  son,  Warren  Harding  Proudfoot,  served  in  the  navy  for  six  years  during  the 
late  war  and  will  graduate  from  the  Harvard  University  medical  school  in  the  spring 
of  1950.  The  next  son,  Herman  Joshua  Proudfoot,  was  in  the  army  during  World  War 
II  and  is  now  on  the  farm  where  he  is  taking  institutional  on-the-farm  training.  He 
married  a  girl  from  Mississilpi  and  they  have  one  sonr.  Twin  sons  of  Ervin  Shafter 
Proudfoots  are  Ervin  Neil  and  Charles  Noel.  Noel  is  a  student  at  the  University  of 
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West  Virginia,  where  he  is  taking  a  course  in  chemical  engineering.  Ervin  Neil  is  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  is  studying  to  be  an  electrical  engineer. 

Of  the  three  daughters  of  the  Ervin  Shafter  Proudfoots,  Edna  June  married  Gray- 
don  Yeager  of  the  Talbot  Community.  She  was  educated  at  West  Virginia  College  of 
Commerce.  Zelma  Pearl  Proudfoot,  at  home,  another  daughter,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Belington,  West  Virginia,  high  school.  In  1948  she  was  elected  Queen  Talbot  to 
preside  over  the  Talbot  Community  fair  September  2,  and  was  crowned  by  Congress¬ 
man  Snyder  of  Kingwood,  Preston  county,  West  Virginia.  She  was  chosen  because  of 
her  activity  in  community  affairs,  including  4-H  girls*  club  work.  The  youngest 
daughter,  Mary  Belle,  is  a  student  at  East  high  school,  Akron,  Ohio. 

William  Proudfoot,  sixth  child  and  fifth  son  of  John  Proudfoot  and  Leannor  Hitt, 
was  born  in  Eastern  Virginia.  He  married  Jane  Robinson,  as  previously  stated, 
sister  of  John  Robinson.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  daughters  and  three  sons. 

The  daughters  were:  Edith  Proudfoot  who  married  John  W.  Talbot  (my  grandparents); 
Leanna  Proudfoot,  who  married  Francis  Hathaway;  Elizabeth  Proudfoot  who  married 
Jonathan  McGee;  Julia  Ann  Proudfoot  who  married  John  Van  Scoy;  and  Sallie  Proud¬ 
foot  who  married  David  Mouser.  Mrs.  Jake  Mouser,  whose  husband’s  mother,  was 
Sallie  Proudfoot,  is  82  and  still  living  at  Philippi.  Her  son  is  a  minister  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church  West  Virginia  conference.  The  three  sons  of  William  Proudfoot  were 
John,  James  R.,  and  Edward.  The  first  two  sons  were  quite  prominent  in  Barbour 
county.  Edward  died  at  Weston,  West  Virginia. 

James  Proudfoot,  sixth  child  and  fifth  son  of  John  Proudfoot  and  Leannor  Hitt, 
was  born  in  Eastern  Virginia  and  married  Elizabeth  Read.  James  died  on  Hacker’s 
c reek  in  1855. 

Thomas  Proudfoot,  youngest  son  of  John  Proudfoot  and  leannor  Hitt,  was  born  in 
Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  February  20,  1803.  He  married  Elizabeth  Robinson,  sister 
of  John  Robinson.  They  were  married  in  Harrison  county  in  1821  by  the  Rev.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Goss. 

John  H.  Proudfoot,  son  of  Alexander  who  settled  in  the  Talbot  Community,  and 
who  lived  neighbor  to  Richard  T.  Talbot  about  four  miles  north  of  Philippi,  was  born 
on  Pleasant  creek  in  1822.  His  grandfather  was  the  Scotch  immigrant,  born  in  Scot¬ 
land.  John  H.  Proudfoot  in  1846  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Uriah  Modisett  and 
Elizabeth  Cole.  Their  children  were  Anna  E.,  Chester  W.,  J eanna  Martha,  Delbert 
M. ,  Ira  B.,  and  Isa  M.  Delbert  Proudfoot  died  at  Philippi  during  the  winter  of  1948  at 
the  age  of  9  1  years.  His  son,  John  Hitt  Proudfoot,  lives  at  Philippi  where  he  owns  and 
operates  a  garage.  His  mother  was  Nancy  Jane  Woodford,  daughter  of  Isaac  Wood¬ 
ford.  Chester  Proudfoot  settled  in  Scott  City,  Kansas,  where  he  died.  Some  of  his 
descendant  were  living  there  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  book  of  descendants  of  John 
Minear  (1732-1781)  are  listed  the  children  of  John  Hitt  Proudfoot,  descendant  of  John 
Proudfoot,  the  Scotch  Immigrant. 

Children  of  John  Hitt  Proudfoot  and  Clementa  Cole:  Charlotte  Jane  Proudfoot, 
born  February  25,  1919,  and  married  Harry  Vincent  Booth  August  29,  1937,  and 
they  live  at  303  Chestnut  street,  Philippi;  Mary  Grace  Proudfoot,  born  February  2, 

1920,  unmarried,  and  lives  at  106  Maple,  Philippi;  Carolyn  Ann  Proudfoot,  born  January 
29,  1922,  and  married  Arthur  McClellan  Montgomery,  October  8,  1941,  and  live  at 
106  Maple;  John  Hitt  Proudfoot  jr.,  born.  March  12,  1923,  and  married  Mary  Jane 
Mercer,  Jan.  28,  1943,  and  they  live  at  338  Liberty  Street,  Wooster,  Ohio;  Clementa 
Rose  Proudfoot,  born  December  10,  1928,  unmarried,  and  she  lives  at  106  Maple  ave., 
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Philippi.  (  John  Hitt  Proudfoot,  father  of  these  children,  is  a  descendent  of  the  Immi- 
grand,  John  Proudfoot,  born  in  Edinburg,  Scotland). 

James  R.  Proudfoot,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  was  born  on  Taylor’s 
Drain  in  1828,  son  of  William  Proudfoot  and  Jane  Robinson.  He  married  Ann  Mouser. 

Ella  Catherine  McDaniel  of  Philippi  is  a  great-great-granddaughter  of  Thomas 
Proudfoot  and  Elizabeth  Robinson  through  the  marriage  of  her  grandparents,  Andrew 
Simon  and  Ella  Cyrena  McClaskey,  whose  father  was  William  McClaskey  and  whose 
mother  was  Catherine  Proudfoot,  daughter  of  Thomas  Proudfoot. 

Miss  McDaniel  is  editor  of  the  Philippi  Republican  and  a  talented  writer.  She 
does  much  of  the  reportorial  work  on  that  newpaper  and  writes  all  of  the  editorials. 
Some  of  her  editorials  are  brilliant  and  are  copied  in  other  West  Virginia  newspapers. 

Miss  McDaniel’s  father  is  Martin  L.  McDaniel  of  Philippi.  The  maiden  name  of 
her  mother  was  Katherine  W.  Simon,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Maurice  Zinn  and  Mrs. 
Virginia  Talbot  Crim.  The  Martin  L.  McDaniels  have  one  son,  Charles  Simon  Me 
Daniel,  a  teacher  in  the  Philippi  high  school,  who  is  now  working  on  his  Ph.  D.  degree 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  A  daughter  of  the  McDaniels,  Christine  E.  McDaniel* 
married  a  chemical  engineer  Frank  Vincent  Hall  of  Nitro,  West  Virginia.  Another 
daughter,  Caroline  Vincent  McDaniel,  married  George  Burnell  Frye  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  He  is  with  the  customs  department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

They  have  a  daughter,  Georgia  Caroline  Frye,  aged  five  years. 

Ella  Catherine  McDaniel  graduated  from  Alder son-Broaddus  college,  where  her 
brother,  Charles,  and  sister,  Christine,  also  graduated.  Georgia  Caroline  Frye 
took  a  business  course  at  the  West  Virginia  College  of  Commerce  at  Clarksburg. 

Interesting  is  the  fact  that  Elinor  Cowan  Stone,  daughter  of  Rebecca  McClaskey, 
wrote  the  book,  “The  Laughingest  Lady.’’  Mrs.  Stone’s  grandfather  was  William 
McClaskey.  Mrs.  Stone  is  now  living  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Alexander  (Ollie)  Proudfoot,  who  married  Hannah  Talbot,  daughter  of  Robert 
Talbot  and  Mary  Woodford,  owned  a  big  farm  and  built  a  fine  home  on  it.  His  home¬ 
stead  was  located  about  two  miles  northeast  of  Mary’s  Chapel  church. 

They  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  There  were  twin  sons  but  one  of  them 
died  quite  young.  Another  son  was  Isaac  Proudfoot  who  married  Lomay  Keller. 

Both  wer  born  in  Barbour  county,  Virginia.  They  had  a  son,  Andy  Proudfoot,  born 
in  Barbour  county  in  1882.  Andy  Proudfoot  married  Lula  McDaniel,  born  in  Barbour 
county  in  1882.  Their  daughter  is  Reva  Proudfoot,  who  married  Maurice  Zinn.  They 
live  at  Philippi.  Mrs.  Zinn,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Ollie  Proudfoot,  was  born 
in  Barbour  county  in  1908,  and  was  married  in  1925.  Mr.  Zinn  graduated  from  Alder- 
son-Broaddus  college,  receiving  his  A.  B.  degree  in  1928.  In  the  summer  of  1948  he 
received  his  M.  A.  degree  from  the  Univerisity  of  West  Virginia.  He  has  taught 
school  for  20  years.  During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Zinn  was  in  the  conservation  service 
for  the  government  in  Taylor  county.  They  have  two  daughters,  Marjorie  Ann,  18,  and 
Eleanor  Jo,  16. 

Riley  Proudfoot,  is  a  great-grandson  of  Ollie  Proudfoot  and  Hannah  Talbot.  His 
father  was  Jay  Proudfoot.  Riley  Proudfoot  lives  at  Philippi. 
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Marjorie  Ann  Zinn 

Great-great-granddaughter  of  Ollie  Proudfoot  and  Hannah  Talbot 


Ollie  Proudfoot  was  a  son  of  John  Proudfoot,  the  second  child  of  the  immigrant, 
John  Proudfoot.  Ollie* s  father  was  a  brother  of  Thomas  Proudfoot,  and  was  named 
for  his  uncle,  Alexander,  son  of  John, the  Scotchman.  He  was  a  first  cousin  of  Edith 
Proudfoot  (Mrs.  John  W.  Talbot),  daughter  of  William  Proudfoot  and  Jane  Robinson. 

In  1855  a  “cavalcade’  of  Proudfoots  left  West  Virginia  in  prairie  schooners 
drawn  by  oxen.  Included  in  the  group  besides  Thomas  Proudfoot  were  his  sons 
Jacob,  Elias,  Charles  and  James.  Thomas  J.  Proudfoot,  who  died  in  Indianola  in 
1930,  was  an  infant  five  weeks  old  and  rode  in  a  buggy  with  his  parents,  the  James 
Proudfoots.  They  drove  across  the  prairie  states  and  settled  at  Liberty,  Clarke 
county,  40  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Clarke  county  borders  Warren  on 
the  south.  A  good  many  West  Virginians  settled  in  both  counties  among  them. 
Nicholas  Stickel.  That  may  have  been  the  reason  they  chose  Iowa  for  their  home. 

John  Felton  married  Martha  Wattrich,  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  settled  in 
Harrison  county,  Virginia.  They  lived  in  that  county  for  a  good  many  years  before 
moving  to  Warren  county,  arriving  in  a  prairie  schooner  drawn  by  an  ox  team  in 
1854.  John  Felton  founded  the  town  of  New  Virginia. 

In  fact  it  might  be  said  that  West  Virginians  established  Virginia  township,  for 
the  reason  that  a  great  many  of  them  settled  there.  Among  others,  besides  those 
mentioned,  were  John  B.  Reed,  John  Van  Scoy,  David  Bolyard,  Elias  Proudfoot 
Stickel,  whose  father  was  Nicholas  Stickel,  Frank  Keller,  the  Mclntoshes,  Ab 
Hilliard  and  possibly  others.  These  families  were  all  related  to  a  greater  of  less 
degree. 

John  B.  Reed  married  Emily  Cather,  a  relative  of  Willa  Cather,  noted  Ameri¬ 
can  novelist.  Their  son,  Boyd  Reed,  married  Stella  Strock  He  purchased  the  old 
John  Van  Scoy  farm.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  served  two  terms.  He 
died  in  the  1830’ s.  His  wife  lives  on  the  old  homestead.  Boyd  Reed  and  Stella 
Strock  had  a  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Keeler,  living  in  Indianola.  Her  husband  is  a 
technical  engineer  for  the  Penick  Ford,  Ltd.,  and  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The  Reeds  are  related  to  the  Talbots  through  a  Knotts 
family. 
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CHAPTER  8 


CORDERS  of  HARRISON  and  BARBOUR  COUNTIES 

The  Corders  of  Barbour  county.  West  Virginia,  were  descendents  of  English 
ancestors.  The  first  Corder  of  whom  we  have  a  record  was  William  Corder,  born 
in  England  in  the  late  1700’ s.  Joseph  C.  Corder,  his  son,  was  born  in  Fauquier 
county,  Virginia,  in  1812.  One  of  the  early  Corders  in  Barbour  county  was  Joshua 
Corder.  His  old  homestead  was  located  on  upper  Hacker’s  creek. 

The  Corders  were  well-to-do  people.  Three  of  them  Joshua  Corder,  John  W. 
Corder  and  James  Corder,  owned  all  the  land  along  the  creek  for  about  three  miles, 
and  as  far  west  as  Kings  Knob.  The  land  was  located  along  the  old  Beverly -Fairmont 
turn  pike,  now  a  paved  highway.  Eater  Joshua  Corder  bought  the  John  W.  Corder 
home  and  then  John  W.  purchased  the  Elisha  Talbot  home  and  moved  there.  So  that 
eventually  Joshua  and  James  Corder  owned  all  of  this  Hacker’s  creek  land.  Besides 
the  Elisha  Talbot  farm,  John  W.  Corder  at  one  time  owned  the  old  homestead  of 
Robert  Talbot. 

John  W.  Corder  was  a  candidate  on  the  democratic  ticket  for  a  judgship  in  the 
fall  of  1882  in  Barbour  county  and  was  elected.  William  Corder’ s  grandson,  Waitman 
D.  Corder,  a  republican,  is  now  clerk  of  the  district  court  at  Philippi. 

Hiving  in  Philippi  is  C.  E.  (Coney)  Corder,  a  descendent  of  Joseph  Corder  who 
was  born  in  England.  Coney  Corder  has  followed  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer. 
He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  Virginia  and  all  over  West  Virginia.  He  married 
Cora  Stansberry,  a  native  of  Barbour  county.  They  have  three  children,  one  son  and 
two  daughters. 

Edward  Corder,  a  relative  of  Waitman  D.  and  C.  E.  Corder,  was  a  captain  in 
the  Confederate  army.  In  one  of  the  battles  he  was  mortally  wounded.  Salathial 
Talbot  was  in  his  command.  He  carried  Captain  Corder  on  his  back  for  some 
distance.  The  confederates  were  fighting  a  rear-guard  action,  with  a  Federal 
c ompany  in  hot  pursuit.  When  the  bullets  began  to  kick  up  the  dust  just  behind  them. 
Captain  Corder  ordered  Salathial  Talbot  to  save  himself.  He  did  as  ordered,  laid 
Captain  Corder  down  near  a  rail  fence,  and  joined  his  command. 

The  ancestors  of  Elder  Joshua  Simmons  Corder  were  of  English  and  Irish  de¬ 
scent.  His  grandfather,  Joseph  Corder,  came  from  England  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  settled  in  Virginia.  He  had  four  sons:  Joseph,  William, 
James  and  John.  William  was  born  March  29,  1785,  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia. 
William  married  Sarah  Cole  of  Loudoun  county,  Virginia.  Three  years  after  their 
marriage  they  moved  to  what  is  now  West  Virginia.  He  arrived  in  Harrison  county 
in  December,  1814,  with  his  wife  and  two  small  children.  He  bought  50  acres  of 
land  on  Hacker’s  creek.  He  built  a  small  cabin  of  unhewn  logs.  The  home  was 
surrounded  by  forests.  From  that  humble  beginning  he  later  owned  1,200  acres  of 
land  on  Hacker’s  creek.  He  was  the  father  of  eleven  children:  Joseph,  William, 
Toshua,  James,  John,  Edward,  Elizabeth,  MarthaAnn,  Mary,  Ingaby  and  Hannah.  He 
gave  a  lot  on  his  farm  where  the  first  Baptist  Mt.  Olive  church  was  built  and  where 
he  and  his  wife  were  baptized. 

This  Elder  Joshua  Corder  was  their  third  son,  born  Feb.  15,  1820.  Elder  Corder 
was  licensed  to  preach  when  he  was  20  years  old  and  preached  59  years.  He  was  a 
student  at  the  Clarksburg  Academy  and  Rector  college  at  Pruntytown.  He  toured  West 
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Waitman  D.  Corder 

Both  Waitman  D.  Corder  and  J.  C.  Corder  are  cousins  of  John  W. 
Corder  who  married  Elizabeth  Woodford.  John  W.  Corder  was  a  first 
cousin  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Mary  Woodford  and  Robert  Talbot. 


Virginia,  Ohio  and  Indiana  carrying  the  gospel  into  those  states.  He  married  Virginia 
Ann  Grant  of  Front  Royal,  Virginia,  in  1850.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1861  they 
were  well-to-do  people.  He  owned  a  few  slaves  whom  he  had  inherited. 

Federal  troops  came  in  and  destroyed  nearly  everything  they  had.  A  wagonioad 
of  furniture,  books  and  household  goods  were  hauled  off,  their  bacon  and  grain  were 
taken,  and  then  they  burned  their  house.  His  loss  was  $  8,000.  It  was  Elder  Joshua 
Corder  who  saved  the  old  covered  wooden  bridge  which  spans  the  Tygart  valley  river, 
from  being  burned  after  straw  had  been  piled  in  to  destroy  it  as  the  war  broke  out. 

The  Federal  troops  also  burned  Mt.  Olive  church. 

A  book  containing  the  names  of  descendants  of  John  Minear  (1732-1781)  says  (on 
page  50)  Elizabeth  Woodford  married  John  W.  Corder,  parents  of  Minne  Corder, 
born  in  Barbour  county,  Virginia,  in  1858,  and  that  there  were  ten  children  as 
follows:  Matrona  Victoria  Corder,  born  January  29,  1851,  married  James  Simon,  who 
died  at  Philippi  September  6,  1910;  Wesley  Woodford  born  September  20,  1852,  and 
died  August  7,  1877;  William  Riley  Corder,  born  Siptember  30,  1854,  and  married 
Minnie  L.  Hamilton;  Frances  Estaline  Corder,  born  March  5,  1857,  and  married 
Loyd  L.  Gall;  Nancy  Ellen  Corder,  born  January  17,  1859,  and  married  Samuel  Alonzo 
Clevenger,  who  probably  died  at  Thornton,  West  Virginia;  Arminia  (Minnie)  Corder, 
born  March  21,  1858,  married  Francis  Marion  Talbot,  born  in  1854,  and  later  Harry 
Symms,  and  died  in  Scott  City,  Kansas;  Sarah  Janette  Corder,  born  May  22,  1863, 
married  Emmett  A.  Daniels  in  1883  at  Elkins,  West  Virginia;  Mary  Elizabeth  Cor¬ 
der,  born  June  9,  1865,  and  married  Reason  Davis;  Ingaby  Catharine  Corder,  born 
January  23,  1871,  and  married  Clinton  Dague  of  Scott  City,  Kansas;  Edward  Mar¬ 
shall  Corder,  born - ,  and  married  Emma  Pope  and  later  Etta  Elder,  both  of 

Scott  City,  Kansas.  (John  W.  Corder  moved  to  Scott  City  some  time  during  the  1880’ s. 
The  Minear  book  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Woodford’s  parents.) 

Waitman  D.  Corder  was  a  relaitve  of  John  W.  Corder  who  married  Elizabeth 
Woodfor,  sister  of  Mary  Woodford  who  married  Robert  Talbot.  John  W.  Corder, 
therefore,  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Mary  Woodford  and 
Robert  Talbot. 

Alben  Corder,  a  brother  of  John  W.  Corder,  married  Margaret  (Peggy)  Talbot, 
daughter  of  Robert  Talbot  and  Mary  Woodford.  Their  grandson,  Dolph  McCoy, 
lives  in  the  Mansfield  Addition  of  Philippi,  West  Virginia.  Mr.  McCoy  was  born 
at  the  head  of  the  Buckhannon  river  Dec.  10,  1879.  When  he  was  a  boy  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  he  helped  his  grandfather,  Benjamin  E.  McCoy,  on  his  farm  located 
near  Volga,  West  Virginia.  He  later  owned  that  farm.  Dolph  McCoy’s  mother  was 
Barbara  E.  Corder.  daughter  of  Alben  Corder  and  Margaret  Talbot. 

Mr.  McCoy  married  Rose  Baker  of  Philippi  June  28,  1928.  Mrs.  McCoy’s 
father  was  Joseph  H.  Baker.  Her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Kerr.  By 
a  former  marriage,  Mr.  McCoy  has  two  sons,  Donald  R.  McCoy,  36,  and  John  D. 
McCoy,  29.  Donald  is  in  business  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  John  in  Rochester, 

New  York.  John  McCoy  served  four  years  in  the  U.  S.  Marines  during  World  War 
II  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  war.  His  command  reached  Japan  after  the  bomb  was 
dropped  over  Hiroshima.  Alben  Corder  lived  to  be  94  years  old.  His  wife  died 
several  years  earlier. 


William  B.  Corder,  son  of  William  and  Trena  Deavers  Corder,  was  married 
Dec.  25,  1877,  to  bertha  J.,  daughter  of  James  K.  and  Sallie  Bartlett.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature,  assessor,  member  of  the  board  of  education,  and  post  master  at 
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Simpson. 


Francis  Marion  Talbot,  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  W.  Talbot  and  Edith  Proud- 
foot.  He  built  the  Methodist  church  on  Taylor’s  Drain.  They  had  a  son,  Ralston  M. 
Talbot,  born  at  Philippi  in  187  6,  and  a  daughter,  Ozene  Talbot  also  born  in  Barbour 
county  in  187  8.  The  family  moved  to  Warren  county,  Iowa,  late  in  1879  and  were 
living  in  Indianola  in  1881.  They  later  moved  to  Des  Moines,  where  he  became  a 
prosperous  contractor.  He  built  a  fine  home  on  Oak  street,  East  Des  Moines. 

Some  time  during  the  1920’s,  Ralston  M.  Talbot  received  a  letter  from  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  lodge  at  a  town  in  a  'southern  state,  neither  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  stating  that  his  father  had  died  and  was  buried  under  the  auspices  of  that 
lodge. 

,  j  ‘ 

Ralston  was  twice  married  but  we  have  no  definite  record  either  of  his  wives  or 
children.  Ozene  Talbot  married  Carl  M.  Starr.  They  had  two  children,  Charles 

i 

Starr,  born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  or  Scott  City  Kansas,  where  Mrs.  Starr  now 
lives.  The  other  son  was  Morris  Lee  Starr  (no  other  record)  but  probably  lives  at 
Scott  City. 

By  the  first  wife  of  Ralston  Talbot  there  were  three  children,  a  son  and  two 
daughters.  They  moved  to  Idaho  but  mail  sent  to  their  addresses  was  returned. 

Only  comparatively  recently  it  has  been  learned  that  the  son  lives  somewhere  in 
the  area  of  San  Francisco,  California.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  locate  him. 
Whether  he  is  married  or  whether  his  two  sisters  are  living  there  has  not  yet  been 
learned.  (We  have  no  record  of  his  second  wife’s  name). 

In  1940  or  1941  my  mother  was  visiting  her  daughter  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  and 
both  read  a  story  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  stating  that  Ralston  M.  Talbot  had  been 
killed  in  an  airplane  crash  just  outside  that  city.  He  was  a  captain  or  a  major  in 
the  regular  army  during  World  War  I  and  was  stationed  at  Ft.  Riley,  Kansas,  near 
Manhattan. 
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Governor  William  S.  Beardsley  of  Iowa 


CHAPTER  9 


The  SONS  of  WILLIAM  VON  STICKEL 

More  than  127  years  ago  William  von  Stickel  and  his  wife,  Jan  Swick,  both  born  in 
Germany,  settled  in  Loudoun  county  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Virginia.  They 
had  three  sons,  Nicholas,  Jacob  and  John  Stickel.  William  von  Stickel  and  his  wife 
moved  to  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  where  Nicholas  Stickel  was  born  in  1822  and 
died  in  New  Virginia,  Iowa  100  years  later.  He  was  generally  known  as  Uncle  Nick. 
Jacob  and  John  were  born  either  in  Loudoun  or  Harrison  counties. 

At  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Nicholas  Stickel,  the  late  Sen.  Aaron  Van 
Scoy  Proudfoot  delivered  the  address  at  a  celebration  in  New  Virginia.  The  senator 
gave  a  remarkable  review  of  the  life  of  a  remarkable  man.  Nicholas  Stickel  lived 
to  see  his  country  develop  from  almost  a  wilderness  to  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world.  When  he  was  a  small  boy  the  population  was  only  a  few  million  persons. 
Before  his  death  the  population  exceeded  one  hundred  million.  The  states  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  had  scarcely  been  touched  by  a  plow.  Only  twenty  years  before  his 
birth  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  Uncle  Nick’s  adopted  state  of  Iowa  took  its 
place  in  the  Union  when  he  was  24  years  old.  Indian  wars  raged  in  spots  in  the 
west.  He  was  24  when  the  War  with  Mexico  was  fought;  39  when  the  Civil  War 
started;  7  6  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war;  and  96  when  the  armistice  was 
signed  at  the  close  of  World  War  I. 

Uncle  Nick  married  Martha  Ann  Proudfoot,  a  sister  of  John  Van  Scoy’s  first 
wife,  Mary  Jane  Proudfoot.  John  Van  Scoy’s  second  wife,  Julia  Ann  Proudfoot,  was 
a  cousin  of  Uncle  Nick’s  wife.  John  Van  Scoy’s  two  wives  were  cousins.  Besides 
his  two  brothers,  Jacob  and  John,  Uncle  Nick  had  two  sisters,  Eliza  Thompson  and 
Martha  (Patty)  Johnson,  and  a  son,  Elias  Proudfoot  Stickel. 

Martha  Proctor  was  born  in  Peoria  county,  Illinois,  October  22,  1866,  and 
married  Elias  Proudfoot  Stickel,  born  January  20,  1857,  five  miles  northeast  of 
New  Virginia,  Iowa.  Her  father  was  John  Wesley  Proctor,  born  in  Highland  county, 
Ohio,  October  8,  1833.  Her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Lucinda  Jackson  Pirtle, 
born  June  26,  1835.  Her  Grandfather  Proctor  was  Joseph  Proctor  and  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Matthis.  Her  mother’s  parents  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Pirtle  and  her  grandmother’s  maiden  name  was  Lucinda  Jackson.  Her 
Grandmother’s  mother  and  Andrew  Jackson’s  father  were  brother  and  sister.  Mrs. 
Elias  Stickel’s  Grandmother  Pirtle  was,  therefore,  a  cousin  of  Andrew  Jackson  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  United  States  in  1828  and  again  in  1832.  He  commanded 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  which  was  fought  and  won  two  weeks  after  the  peace 
treaty  had  been  signed  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  Mrs.  Stickel’s  brother,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Proctor,  died  April  1  1,  1949.  He  married  Savannah  McIntosh,  daughter 
of  Ab  McIntosh. 

Elias  Proudfoot  Stickel,  son  of  Nicholas,  was  twice  married.  He  first  married 
Rebecca  Keller  and  by  that  marriage  there  were  three  children,  Ellis,  Pearl  and 
Rebecca,  grandchildren  of  Frank  Keller  and  Jane  McIntosh.  By  his  second  wife, 
Martha  Proctor  of  Liberty  Center,  Iowa,  there  were  six  children:  Paul,  Helen,  who 
married  Ray  Bolyard,  Lois  who  married  Fon  Porter,  Vern  who  married  Effie  Wilson, 
Carroll  who  married  Anna  Holtz,  and  Don  who  married  Flossie  McClure.  Elias 
Stickel’ s  sister,  Harriet  Stickel,  married  Marion  McGee.  They  were  the  parents  of 
the  late  Walter  McGee,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Warren  county  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Later  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Indianola  and  died  in  office. 
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Marion  McGee  had  two  brothers,  John  and  James  A.  McGee,  who  were  own  cousins 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  John  W.  Talbot  and  Edith  Proudfoot. 

Nicholas  Stickel  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Warren  county.  He  settled 
in  White  Oak  township  in  1854.  During  the  Civil  War  he  lived  in  Indianola.  For  a 
time  he  operated  a  hotel  at  Osceola,  and  he  also  lived  at  Liberty,,  He  was  a  carpen¬ 
ter  and  cabinet  maker.  Mrs.  Martha  Stickel  now  living  at  New  Virginia,  has  some 
furniture  which  he  made. 

Uncle  Nich  StickeTs  great-grandson  was  Doyle  Stickely,  born  May  5,  1922,  at 
St.  James,  Minnesota.  Doyle  Stickel  married  Charlotte  Shane  Beardsley,  born  in 
New  Virginia  Jan.  3,  1922.  They  have  one  son,  Thomas  George  Stickel,  born  Jan.  * 

11,  1949,  a  grandson  of  Governor  William  S.  Beardsley  of  Iowa. 

Governor  Beardsley,  Bill  to  his  many  friends  not  only  in  Warren  county  but 
throughout  the  state,  started  his  political  career  in  1932  when  he  was  elected  on  the 
republican  ticket  to  the  state  senate  from  the  Warr en-Clarke  district,  despite  the 
democratic  landslide  for  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt.  He  was  re-elected  in  1936  when 
Warren  county  was  one  of  four  counties  in  Iowa  carried  by  Alfred  M.  Landon. 

Gov.  Beardsley  served  out  his  second  term  and  did  not  re-enter  politics  until 
January,  1947,  when  he  was  chosen  at  a  special  esection  to  the  house  of  representi- 
tives  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Harold  Felton,  speaker  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Beardsley  had  become  widely  known  over  Iowa  both  as  a  member  of  the  senate 
and  house,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  big  demand  for  him  to  enter  the  race  for 
governor  in  1948. 

Governor  Beardsley  was  born  at  Beacon,  Iowa,  May  13,  1901.  He  was  a  son  of 
William  Beardsley  and  Carrie  Shane.  His  father  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
Oct.  15,  1850,  and  his  mother,  Carrie  Shane,  at  Fremont,  Iowa,  June  25,  1870.  His 
mother’s  mother’s  name  was  Anderson,  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio. 

Gov.  B  eadsley  married  Charlotte  Manning,  daughter  of  George  A.  Manning,  born 
at  Birmingham,  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  and  Helen  Iowa  Spees,  also  born  at  Birm¬ 
ingham.  Her  father  was  Dr.  J.  W.  Spees,  born  in  Kentucky.  Gov.  Beadsley  said 
he  did  not  know  Dr.  Spees’  mother’s  maiden  name  but  that  she  was  born  in  England. 

Bill  Beardsley  is  a  druggist-farmer.  He  graduated  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry 
at  Bowen  College,  Brunswick,  Missouri.  He  entered  the  drug  business  on  borrowed 
money  at  the  age  of  21  years.  Eventually  he  became  sole  owner  of  the  store  and 
also  owns  a  900  acre  farm  where  he  and  his  family  live.  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Beardsley  have  two  sons,  Blaine  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Dan  who  lives  at  home,  and 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Henry  Schieg  of  Iowa  City,  and  Mrs.  Doyle  Stickel. 

In  the  late  winter  of  1948  he  tossed  his  hat  into  the  ring  as  a  candidate  for 
governor.  While  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Iowa  general  assembly  in  1947 
he  made  a  vigorous  campaign  for  increased  state  aid  for  schools,  a  program 
strongly  supported  by  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  federation.  Robert  D.  Blue  was  then 
chief  executive  of  the  Hawkeye  state  and  announced  his  candidacy  for  a  third  term. 

As  a  house  member  during  the  1947  session,  Mr.  Beardsley  frequently  attacked 
Blue  for  sponsoring  anti-labor  laws  patterned  after  the  Taft-Hartley  act.  The  Chica 
go  Tribune  in  a  story  published  after  the  primary  election  said  Mr.  Beardsley’s 
booming-voiced  physical  vigor  was  on  the  side  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Iowa 
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Doyle  Eugene  Stickel 

At  right  of  this  picture  is  a  son  of  Elias  Vern  Stickel,  a  grandson 
of  Elias  Proudfoot  Stickel  and  a  great-grandson  of  Nicholas  Stickel, 
son  of  William  von  Stickel  and  Jane  Swick,  both  born  in  Germany  and 
settled  in  Loudoun  county,  Virginia.  Nicholas  Stickel  was  born  in 
Harrison  county,  Virginia,  in  1822  and  died  in  New  Virginia,  Iowa, 
more  than  100  years  later.  Doyle  Stickel  married  Charlotte  Shane 
Beardsley  (at  left),  daughter  of  Governor  William  S.  Beardsley  of 
Iowa  and  Charlotte  Manning, 


State  Education  association,  which  were  linked  in  a  campaign  to  obtain  20  million 
dollars  for  state  aid  to  schools.  The  finally  got  13  million  and  after  he  became 
governor  another  seven  million  were  added. 

Mr.  Beardsley  also  supported  the  Farm  Bureau’s  efforts  to  restore  the  full 
state  income  tax  to  help  finance  school  aid.  This  tax  had  been  cut  to  half  rate 
during  the  war.  The  legislature  restored  the  rate  to  the  full  100  per  cent.  However,  . 
Gov.  Blue  called  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  January,  1948,  and  it  was 
reduced  almost  to  its  former  50  per  cent  rate.  Mr.  Beardsley  also  supported  labor 
groups  both  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  He  criticized  Blue  for  conducting  a  one-man  rule. 

The  pre-primary  election  was  hot  from  start  to  finish,  and  throughout  the 
primary  Mr.  Beardsley  continued  his  advocacy  of  liberal  laws  mentioned  above. 

He  denied  during  the  campaign  that  he  was  a  candidate  of  any  one  group.  The  pri¬ 
mary  election  was  held  June  7,  1948.  Before  all  returns  were  in.  Blue  conceded 
his  defeat.  Mr.  Beardsley  was  elected  governor  in  the  Nov.  2  election,  1948,  by  a 
majority  of  119,000.  His  vote  in  Warren  county  was  unusually  heavy.  Hundreds  of 
democrats  voted  for  him.  The  day  after  the  primary  election  the  Chicago  Tribune 
published  this  paragraph  which  we  have  taken  from  a  column  story  about  Mr.  Beards¬ 
ley: 


“Last  night  his  drug  store  at  New  Virginia,  a  town  of  about  450  population  in 
W^rrei  county,  35  miles  south  of  Des  Moines,  was  packed  with  his  heighbors  and 
friends.  Beardsley  ordered  drinks  on  the  house  and  everyone  tilted  a  bottle--of 
coke.”  Mr.  Beardsley  is  the  first  Iowa  governor  to  occupy  a  state-owned  mansion, 
purchased  by  the  state  legislature. 

After  the  election  Lillian  McLaughlin,  staff  writer  for  the  Des  Moines  Tribune, 
wrote  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Beardsley  at  her  farm  home.  She  said  in  part: 

“An  Iowa  farm  wife  in  January  will  move  into  a  $75,000  Des  Moines  home,  the 
interior  of  which  she  has  never  seen.  All  she  knows  about  the  governor’s  mansion 
at  2900  Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  is  ‘what  I’ve  read  in  the  papers’. 

‘‘It  doesn’t  take  a  very  long  visit  with  Mrs.  Beardsley  to  discover  that  she  is 
neither  excited  nor  awed  by  her  new  position.  It’s  as  clear  as  the  old  fashioned 
glass  compote  on  her  ding-room  sideboard  that  Mrs.  Beardsley  is  going  to  keep 
on  being  what  she's  been  all  along--a  nice,  friendly  farm  wife  and  mother.  She  has 
a  complete  naturalness  thht  gives  those  around  her  a  comfortable  feeling.  That 
ought  to  come  in  mighty  handy  around  a  governor ’  s .mansion.  But  there  isn’t  a 
mansion  in  the  land  that  is  going  to  suppland  in  her  heart  the  simple,  comfortable 
frame  house  on  a  windy  ridge  southeast  of  New  Virginia.  The  view  up  and  down  Grand 
avenue  never  is  going  to  be  as  satisfaying  as  that  over  the  Beardsley  farm  land 
rolling  down  to  the  Squaw  Creek  bottoms.” 

Mrs.  Beardsley  is  a  member  of  the  garden  club,  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star 
and  the  Methodist  church.  She  was  in  Alaska  a  part  of  last  summer  (1948)  to  visit 
her  son,  Blain  Beardsley,  and  his  wife. 

She  does  a  good  deal  of  crocheting.  But  perhaps  her  greatest  interest  are  her 
chickens.  She  said  she  couldn’t  remember  when  she  didn’t  know  Bill  Beardsley.  She 
finally  said  she  had  known  him  nearly  all  of  her  life.  She  said  her  first  date  with  the 
governor  was  on  a  Halloween.  Asked  if  they  soaped  the  windows  she  said  “well,  it 
was  Halloween.” 
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They  moved  into  the  new  mansion  Jan.  13,  1949,  the  day  Mr.  Beardsley  was 
inaugurated  governor  of  Iowa. 


\  •* 


.  •. 
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CHAPTER  10 


REVOLUTIONARY  RECORD  of  the  GALL  FAMILY 

There  were  two  branches  of  the  Gall  family,  one  in  Ireland  and  another  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Since  our  Galls  are  of  the  German  branch  there  is  little  point  in  following 
the  Irish  line. 

The  ancestor  of  one  Franz  Joseph  Gall  of  Germany  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Galls 
who  settled  in  Virginia. 

In  Virginia,  now  West  Virginia,  six  members  of  the  Gall  family,  all  related, 
fought  with  the  colonists  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  family  in  the  colonies  sent  as  many  members  into  the 
Colonial  army  as  did  our  Gall  family. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  been  driven  out 
of  South  Carolina  after  a  series  of  battles,  one  at  Utaw  Mountain  in  South  Carolina. 

He  fell  back  on  Petersburg,  Virginia,  from  where  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Nor¬ 
folk.  Later  he  fortified  a  strong  position  at  Yorktown,  north  of  Norfolk.  The  French 
fleet  came  up  Chesepeake  bay  and  landed  an  army  north  of  Yorktown.  That  is  how  it 
came  about  that  there  were  more  French  soldiers  in  the  Colonial  army  at  that  point 
than  Americans.  There  was  a  charge  by  the  Colonial  troops  and  the  position  was 
taken.  Four  members  of  the  Gall  family  fought  at  Yorktown,  where  Cornwallis  sur¬ 
rendered  in  1781. 

The  first  Gall  who  came  into  the  Talbot  line  was,  George  W.  Gall,  Sr.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Talbot,  born  December  15,  1819,  died  October  17,  1908,  youngest  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Margaret  Dowden  Talbot.  Their  daughter  was  a  sister  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Richard  Talbot.  The  folios  (mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  volume)  said 
Medora  Talbot,  daughter  of  Dr.  Elam  Dowden  Talbot  and  Julia  Ann  Capito,  married 
her  cousin,  George  W.  Gall,  Jr.,  born  in  Barbour  county,  Virginia,  May  25,  1859,  a 
son  of  George  Gall  and  Elizabeth  Talbot. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Talbot  Sturm’s  mother  was  Almira  Gall.  Ben  Gall  was  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Sturm’s  mother  and  a  son  of  Henry  and  Eunice  Marteny  Gall.  Ben  Gall  had  a 
son,  Wesley  Gall,  and  a  daughter,  Anna  Gall.  Wesley  Gall  married  a  girl  at  Elkins, 
West  Virginia,  and  died  a  few  years  after  his  marriage.  His  father  died  a  short 

time  later.  In  1895  Anna  Gall  married - Frowd  in  Chicago,  an  expert  meat 

chef  and  quite  well-to-do.  During  World  War  I,  when  an  influenza  epidemic  swept 
through  the  country,  Anna  contracted  the  disease  and  died.  She  is  buried  in  Chicago. 

Andrew  J.  Gall,  born  1829  in  Pendleton  county,  Virginia,  son  of  John  and  Margaret 
Arbogast  Gall,  married  Mary  F.,  daughter  of  Alben  and  Margaret  (Peggy)  Talbot 
Corder,  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Robert  and  Mary  Woodford  Talbot.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  Barbour  county  April  11,  1867.  Andrew  Gall  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  until  1865  under  Generals  Jackson  and  Early.  His  grandfather  served  under 
George  Washington  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  grandfather  was  born  in 
Germany  and  settled  in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia.  Andrew  Gall’s  great-grand¬ 
father  Arbogast  came  from  Holland  and  settled  in  Pendelton  county. 

David  W.  Gall,  son  of  John  S.  and  Rebecca  Sayre  Gall,  was  born  in  Barbour 
county,  Virginia  in  1851.  He  completed  his  education  at  West  Virginia  college  at 
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Flemington.  He  established  the  Philippi  Plaindealer  and  later  practiced  law.  He 
served  as  mayor  of  Philippi  twice  and  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  for  three 
terms.  He  was  active  in  the  Methodist  church  (South)  and  was  elected  a  lay  member 
to  the  General  conference  which  met  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1880.  Ten  years  later 
he  was  elected  state  senator  in  the  West  Virginia  assembly.  While  a  member  of  the 
legislature  Mr.  Gall  fought  for  the  independent  school  districts  at  Belington  and  El¬ 
kins  and  was  successful.  He  was  collector  of  U.  S.  internal  revenue.  At  one  time  he 
was  appointed  head  of  a  division  in  the  treasury  department  at  Washington.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  pure  food  congress,  appointed  by  Governor  Atkinson.  In  June,  1876, 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Reger.  He  was  of  German,  French  and 
English  descent. 

(We  have  no  record  as  to  the  relationship  of  David  W.  Gall  and  Andrew  J.  Gall, 
if  any.  However,  all  of  the  Galls  in  Barbour  were  related  to  one  another,  and  many 
if  not  all,  are  related  to  the  Talbots.) 

We  find  listed  in  the  book  of  the  descendents  of  John  Minear  (1732-1781)  the  names 

of  Wesley  Gall  who  married  a  girl  at  Elkins,  and  Anna  Gall  who  married - Frowd 

in  Chicago.  Other  Galls  are  also  mentioned  in  that  book. 
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Miss  Julia  Chesser 

Great-great-granddaughter  of  Robert  Talbot  and  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Colonel  Page  Chesser  and  Lucille  Crim. 


CHAPTER  11 


ROBERT  TALBOT  WEDS  GRANDDAUGHTER  of  GEN.  WOODFORD. 

All  of  the  Woodfords  beginning  with  Private  William  Woodford,  and  all  of  the 
Talbots  beginning  with  Robert  Talbot  are  direct  descendents,  through  the  wife  of 
General  William  Woodford,  of  Sir  William  Lord  Howe.  This  is  shown  by  records 
of  the  Woodford  family,  published  in  the  chapter  titled  “The  Woodfords’’,  in  Hu  Max¬ 
well’s  History  of  Barbour  County,  and  by  a  Chicago  research  worker,  whom  this 
writer  employed  to  look  further  into  the  Woodford  family  and  find  what  other  infor¬ 
mation  she  could  about  William  Talbot,  first  Talbot  ancestor  in  America, 

Robert  Talbot  lived  at  a  time  when  the  country  in  the  area  in  which  he  resided 
was  being  settled  by  rugged,  hardy  pioneers  who  developed  if  into  fertile,  productive 
land.  But  even  so,  considerable  timber  in  that  section  of  Harrison  county  had  to  be 
felled  and  burned  to  give  place  for  crops  and  pasture  for  livestock.  His  father  had 
settled  in  a  complete  wilderness  and  cleared  a  great  deal  of  land  on  his  farm  which 
was  quite  extensive  in  area.  In  this  type  of  work  Robert  Talbot  played  an  important 
part. 

When  he  was  born  and  for  years  afterwards,  what  is  now  West  Virginia  was  a 
part  of  Old  Virginia,  During  his  lifetime  he  saw  the  new  state  of  West  Virginia 
created  and  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1863.  He  lived  through  two  wars,  the  Mexican 
War  and  the  Ware  of  Secession.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  Barbour  county  was 
organized  in  1843,  However,  it  was  still  a  part  of  Old  Virginia  until  1863  and  the 
organization  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  Virginia  Assembly  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Consequently,  all  relatives  mentioned  in  this  book  born  prior  to  1863  were  born 
either  in  Barbour  county,  Virginia  or  Harrison  county,  Virginia.  This  is  on  the 
authority  of  Judge  Ira  E.  Robinson,  a  constitutional  lawyer,  who  has  given  consider¬ 
able  thought  and  study  to  the  history  of  Barbour  and  Harrison  counties,  where  some 
of  his  ancestors  and  many  of  his  relatives  lived  and  died. 

The  first  county  of  which  Barbour  was  a  part  was  Spottsylvania  county.  It  bee 
came  West  Augusta  which  extended  west  almost  to  the  Missippi  river  and  south 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  This  county  was  then  reduced  to  Monongahela  county  and  later 
to  Harrison.  Barbour  was  formed  from  parts  of  Lewis,  Harrison  and  Randolph 
counties. 

In  an  address  before  the  Barbour  County  Historical  Society,  Fred  E.  Thompson, 
a  former  Belington  newspaper  man,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  said  that  the  territory 
now  known  as  Barbour  county  has  been  under  two  state  flags,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  and  under  the  flags  of  five  nations,  --  France,  England,  the  United  States, 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  and  back,  voluntarily,  to  the  United  States. 

Robert  Talbot  saw  four  flags  wave  over  Barbour  county  --  those  of  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  He  lived  at  a 
time  when  Philippi  was  still  known  as  Booth’s  Ferry,  named  for  Daniel  Booth. 

Earlier  it  was  known  as  Anglin’s  Ford,  named  for  William  Anglin.  Philippi  was 
named  for  Philip  Pendleton  Barbour. 

Indeed,  Robert  Talbot  lived  in  one  of  the  most  historical  periods  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia.  Vast  changes  occurred  during  his  life,  both  in  agriculture  in  which 
he  was  most  interested,  and  in  social  improvement  and  standards  of  living.  Through 
thrift  and  hard  work  he  became  a  well-to-do  man  and  owned  land  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 
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Robert  Talbot  was  born  February  3,  1801,  in  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  son  of 
Richard  Talbot  and  Margaret  Dowden.  He  married  Mary  Woodford,  daughter  of 
Private  William  Woodford  and  Hannah  Moss,  and  granddaughter  of  General  William 
Woodford  and  Lady  Frances  Howe.  After  their  marriage  they  settled  on  Hacker’s 
creek  about  four  miles  north  of  Philippi.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  sons  and 
four  daughters  as  follows: 

John  W,  Talbot,  born  April  29,  1819;  Richard  T.  Talbot,  born  April  17,  1821; 

David  Talbot,  born  October  5,  1827;  William  Woodford  Talbot,  born  March  3, 

1825;  Francis  Marion  Talbot,  born  in  1836;  Robert  M.  Talbot,  born  in  1840;  Perry 
M.  Talbot,  born  in  1845;  Margaret  "Peggy”  Talbot,  born  April  26,  1823;  Josina 
Talbot,  born  in  1832,  Mary  Talbot,  born  in  1842;  Salathial  Talbot,  born  in  1833;  Han¬ 
nah  Talbot,  born  in  1830.  Although  we  have  the  records  of  William  Woodford  Tal¬ 
bot's  wife,  Sarah  Simon,  back  to  1781,  we  do  not  have  all  of  the  dates  of  the  marriages, 
births  and  deaths  of  their  children.  Hannah  Talbot  married  Ollie  Proudfoot;  Mar¬ 
garet  “Peggy”  Talbot  married  Alben  Corder. 

Mary  Talbot  married  Henson  Fling.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children: 

Perry,  Henson  jr.,  Rosy  Belle,  James,  Clark(a  physician),  Bertha,  Louy,  Gertie 
and  Eve.  They  all  had  college  educations  and  three  of  the  girls  were  trained  nurses. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henson  Fling  moved  to  Tanner sville,  where  Mrs.  Fling  died.  One  of 
the  sons,  Clark,  married  and  they  had  one  daughter,  Mary  Fling,  who  married  W.  S. 
Carper,  a  dentist  now  living  at  Morgantown, 

Josina  Talbot  married  a  man  named  Finnel.  Some  time  after  their  marriage 
they  moved  to  Indiana.  They  had  one  son  who  was  a  Baptist  minister.  His  parents 
died  when  he  was  quite  young.  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Talbot  met  this  boy  on  one  of  her 
trips  to  Missouri. 

Four  of  Robert  Talbot’s  sons--Salathial,  David,  Francis  Marion,  and  Perry  M. 
Talbot--enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army.  Salathial  and  his  brother,  Francis  Marion, 
were  in  Company  E.  62nd  Virginia  regiment  of  volunteers.  Other  relatives  in  that 
company  were  I.  B.  Talbot,  Randolph  county,  B.  H.  Woodford,  Robert  Corder  and 
Frank  J.  N.  and  William  Dadisman,  presumably  related  to  J.  N.  Dadisman  of 
Philippi  who  married  Izora  Woodford.  Also  in  this  regiment  were  four  Clevengers 
probably  related  to  the  Talbots. 

Perry  M.  Talbot  was  in  a  company  known  as  the  ‘‘Barbour  Greys”,  commanded 
by  Capt.  A.  G.  Regor  and  later  by  Capt.  Thomas  A.  Bradford.  Other  relatives  in 
this  company,  which  later  was  attached  to  Stonewall  Jackson's  second  corps,  were 
John  Woodford,  Edward  Corder  who  was  a  first  sergeant  for  a  time  and  later  became 
a  captain,  Wilson  Paugh,  fourth  corporal,  Alpheus  Corder  and  Enoch  Talbot.  We  were 
unable  to  find  either  in  the  History  of  Barbour  County  or  at  the  Iowa  Historical 
Library  in  what  company  or  regiment  David  Talbot  served.  Salathial  Talbot's 
commanding  general  was  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 

Francis  Marion  Talbot  was  mortally  wounded  while  drinking  at  a  spring  at  his 
farm  home  southwest  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia.  He  had  obtained  a  furlough  and 
had  come  home  for  a  vi  it  with  his  wife  and  children,  a  risky  thing  to  do  at  a  time 
when  the  War  of  Secession  had  stirred  the  anger  of  both  Union  and  Confederate 
sympathizers.  The  house  was  surrounded,  shots  were  exchanged,  and  Marion  Talbot 
escaped  into  a  nearby  timer.  He  made  his  way  back  to  his  home  where  he  died 
a  day  or  two  later. 
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The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Elizabeth  Lingle.  They  had  a  daughter, 
Catherine  who  married  Robert  Curry.  They  lived  at  Lost  Creek,  West  Virginia. 

A  son,  Newton  Talbot,  lived  with  Robert  M.  Talbot  and  was  known  as  “Little” 

Marion.  Another  son,  Nicholas,  lived  at  Elkins,  West  Virginia.  Newton  even¬ 
tually  moved  to  Idaho  and  died  there.  Francis  Marion  Talbot’s  children  were 
reared  in  the  home  of  their  grandfather,  Robert  Talbot. 

All  of  Robert  Talbot’s  sons  were  farmers  except  Robert  M.  Talbot  and  he,  too, 
farmed  for  a  time.  Born  in  1840,  he  married  Florence  Williamson,  daughter  of 
John  R.  Williamson  and  Lucinda  Sinsel.  Robert  M.  Talbot  was  educated  at  Morgan¬ 
town  Academy  and  at  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  college.  He  taught  school  for 
a  great  many  years.  Later  he  became  a  merchant  at  Vannoy’s  Mill  and  at  Flora 
on  Sugar  Creek.  He  owned  120  acres  of  land  in  Barbour  county  and  450  in  Randolph 
county. 

David  Talbot,  son  of  Robert,  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Betsy 
Bailey.  He  later  married  Josephine  Hitt.  By  his  first  wife  there  were  three  chil¬ 
dren:  Francis  Morgan  Talbot,  born  1856,  and  on  October  18,  1877,  married  Alice 
M.  Young,  born  1856;  William  Marcellus,  born  February  20,  1852,  died  October 

20,  1933,  and  on  October  5,  1875,  married  A.  Blake;  Malissa  Talbot  married - 

Cookman  and  they  had  three  children:  Draine  Cookman,  Eva  Cookman  and  Stella 

Cookman  who  married - Commons.  By  his  marriage  to  Josephine  Hitt 

there  were  two  children:  Turns  who  died  in  infancy;  Orie  married  Albin  Lewis 
and  they  had  five  children:  Charles,  John,  Harry,  Frank  and  Francis. 

William  Marcellus  Talbot  was  born  on  Hacker’s  creek  in  Upshur  county, 

October  2,  1833,  and  is  buried  in  the  Rockford  church  cemetery  in  Upshur  county. 

For  30  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Rockford  Methodist  Protestant  church.  He 
married  Alinda  Blake  on  October  5,  1875,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Blake.  She  died 
in  1928  and  is  buried  at  Rockford.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  children:  Ray 
Talbot  of  Tyler,  Texas;  Dorsey  (no  other  record);  Betsy,  born  October  18,  1891,  on 
Hacker’s  creek,  Upshur  county,  and  in  1920  married  Edison  O.  Law,  son  of  Thomas 
Alonzo  Law,  born  December  l,  1858,  a  son  of  William  O.  Law  and  Barbara  Post; 
no  record  of  fourth  child  except  that  she  married  R.  L.  Price. 

Robert  M.  Talbot,  son  of  Robert  Talbot  and  Mary  Woodford,  who  married  Mary 
Florence  Williamson,  was  the  father  of  eight  children:  Alba  Ray,  born  March  7,  1880, 
and  on  November  1,  1895,  married  Mary  L.  Matlick;  Anna  Laura,  Susan  A.,  Maggie, 
James  Guy  /  T^mc  rna  Patrick  G.,  and  Emma.  (There  are  no  records  of  seven  of 
these  children  except  Alba  Ray  Talbot.  He  was  in  the  Spanish -American  War.  He 
was  the  father  of  three  children:  Robert  Matlick  who  married  Elizabeth  Schola  on 
September  30,  1933;  James  Byron  (no  record);  Edmond  Lowell  married  Pauline 
Boyles  August  18,  1936. 

Perry  Talbot,  youngest  son  of  Robert  Talbot  and  Mary  Woodford,  born  1845  and 
died  in  1935  at  the  age  of  91  years.  He  married  Mary  Cordelia  Teter,  born  January 

21,  1847.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  children:  Laura  Talbot,  born  January  21,  18- 

67,  died  in  1947,  and  married - Cookman;  Mary  Rose,  born  May  2  7,  1868,  and 

married  Andy  Boyd  McCue;  Alice  Talbot,  born  August  27,  1869,  and  on  September 

5,  1894,  married  Alpheus  Brooks  Bailey;  Emma  Talbot,  born  October  4,  1871  and  on 
June  14,  1896,  married  Berton  Norman;  Alva  T.  Talbot,  born  April  6  ,  1873  (no  other 
record);  Okey  Talbot,  born  March  7,  1876.  He  lives  at  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois. 

Alpheus  Brooks  Bailey,  son  of  Silas  Bailey  and  Arminta  M.  Gould,  married 
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Alice  Co  Talbot,  daughter  of  Perry,  and  there  were  three  children:  Harold  Bailey, 
born  August  19,  1895,  and  on  August  4,  1923,  married  Nellie  Ruth  J  ones;  Glyde  Cor¬ 
delia  Bailey,  born  December  4,  1896;  Madge  A,  Bailey,  born  October  11,  1899= 

Harold  T.  Bailey  and  Nellie  Ruth  Jones,  daughter  of  Jo  G.  Jones  and  N eta  Phillips, 
were  the  parents  of  one  son,  Carleton  Bailey,  born  September  26,  1924,  in  Upshur 
County0  William  Boyd  McCue  and  Mary  Rose  Talbot  were  the  parents  of  two 
children:  Bessie  married  Carl  Biilin  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  Limmie  McCue  married 
John  Cunningham, 

Berton  Norman,  son  of  Shumate  Norman  and  Victoria  House,  was  born  September 
8,  1873,  died  March  15,  1895,  in  Upshur  county  and  is  buried  in  the  McVanney  ceme¬ 
tery.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  married  Emma  Talbot,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Perry,  and  they  had  four  children:  Maliel  Norman,  born  February  11,  1900, 
and  on  October  3,  1923,  married  Phillip  Clifford  Post;  Richard  Rex,  born  March  15, 
1927;  Lynn,  born  April  18,  1930;  Neil  Brooks,  born  January  12,  1932;  Shirley  Hope, 
born  October  4,  1935, 

In  July,  1848,  this  writer  called  at  the  home  of  Emma  Talbot  Norman.  She  is  a 
plump,  r osy^cheeked,  fine  looking  woman  and  lives  alone  In  a  nice,  well-furnished 
home,  and  said  she  was  enjoying  life.  She  does  her  own  milking  but  her  land  is 
farmed  by  a  tenant.  She  does  a  great  deal  of  fancy  work— srugs,  comforter s,  doilies 
and  the  like.  About  a  mile  from  her  lived  Davied  Talbot,  brother  of  Perry.  David 
and  his  children  are  all  dead,  but  11  grandchildren  survive,  among  them  Charles 
Dale  Talbot  of  Buckhannon  and  Cecil  Talbot  of  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Robert  Talbot  died  March  1,  1885,  at  the  age  of  nearly  85.  His  wife,  Mary 
Woodford,  died  January  15,  1875,  aged  71  years.  They  are  buried  in  the  Mt.  Olive 
cemetery.  Two  tall  white  marble  slabs  mark  their  final  resting  place.  At  the 
left  of  their  graves  as  you  face  the  Mt.  Olive  church,  their  son,  John  W.  Talbot, 

is  burled. 


---O-  -- 

I  have  written  a  somewhat  lengthy  chapter  about  Perry  Talbot  because  of  his 
remarkable  record  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  fought  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
right.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  soldier  in  either  army  ever  fought  In  the  first 
land  battle.  He  was  not  only  in  that  battle  at  Philippi,  he  was  in  numerous  others 

including  Gettysburg. 

In  introducing  his  chapter  I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lived  for  the  reason  that  a  great  many  of  our  relatives  have  heard  the 
names  of  Mary’s  Chapel  church,  Taylor’s  Drain,  Simpson  creek,  Baker’s  Run, 
Hacker’s  creek,  Corder’s  Crossing,  Stewart’s  Run  and  King’s  Knob,  but  have  never 

visited  any  of  these  spots. 

An  interesting  historical  novel  could  be  written,  based  on  the  rich  traditions  in 
an  area  covering  several  square  miles.  In  this  territory  lived  the  early  Proudfoots, 
Robinsons,  Corders,  Woodfords  and  Talbots.  In  fact  among  some  of  the  earliest 
settlers  are  relatives  born  long  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  who  chose 
as  their  h  ome  this  neighborhood,  where  they  lived,  and  died  and  are  buried  in  old 
cemeteries. 
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CHAPTER  12 


JAMES  A.  McGEE  SETTLED  HERE  in  the  LATE  FIFTIES 

i 

When  James  A.  McGee  settled  in  Warren  county  in  the  late  1850’s  there  was 
still  unfenced  prairie  here  and  land  was  cheap.  In  the  late  1860’s  Jim  McGee,  as  he 
was  generally  known,  was  one  of  the  big  farmers  in  this  county.  He  owned  a  lot  of 
land  in  Virginia  township  and  later  bought  a  600-acre  farm,  two  miles  west  and  a 
quarter  south  of  Indianola.  Allen  and  Lee  Talbot  at  one  time  owned  that  farm  and 
sold  it  in  1910.  It  was  one  of  the  best  livestock  farms  in  Warren  county,  with  100 
acres  of  rich  bottom  land,  70  acres  of  meadow  and  the  rest  in  pasture.  Jim  McGee 
also  dealt  extensively  in  livestock  which  was,  and  still  is,  a  very  profitable  business 
in  Iowa.  He  was  an  own  cousin  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  John  W.  Talbot. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  find  the  records  of  Jim  McGee’s  parents’  names. 
However,  they  were  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Virginia,  where  other  of  our  relatives 
lived  and  later  moved  to  Harrison  county.  His  ancestors  were  born  in  Scotland. 

It  is  believed  they  were  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  America.  Jim  McGee’s 
father  was  a  nephew  of  Jonathan  McGee  who  married  Elizabeth  Proudfoot,  daughter 
of  William  Proudfoot  and  Jane  Robinson. 

James  A.  McGee  was  born  in  the  Pleasant  creek  area,  Harrison  county,  Virginia, 
in  1837.  He  married  Polly  Ann  Knotts  before  coming  to  Warren  county.  Polly  Ann 
Knots  was  related  to  a  family  named  Kelly  who  lived  about  three  miles  down  the 
Tygart  Valley  river  and  north  of  Philippi.  John  L.  Talbot  of  Morgantown  writes 
that  he  met  Edith  McGee,  a  daughter  of  Jim  McGee,  some  time  in  the  1880’ s.  She 
was  then  a  girl  in  her  teens  and  was  spending  a  Christmas  vacation  with  the  Kellys. 
Polly  Ann  Knotts  was  also  related  to  a  family  named  Clevenger.  The  Clevengers 
lived  a  mile  east  of  the  old  home  of  John  L.  Talbot.  Mrs.  Clevenger  was  a  Knotts. 
Their  oldest  son,  James  W.  Clevenger,  married  Melissa  Talbot,  daughter  of  Richard 
T.  Talbot  and  Margaret  Weber. 

When  J  im  McGee  quit  farming  he  moved  to  Indianola  where  he  continued  in  the 
livestock  business.  Their  family  consisted  of  nine  children--Ab  McGee,  Rouie, 
Rufus,  Media,  Charles,  Edith,  Gordon,  Clara  and  Ina.  Jim  McGee’s  sons  were  all 
good  business  men.  Ab  McGee  owned  several  hundred  acres  of  fine  land  in  Lucas 
county,  a  large  block  of  stock  in  the  First  National  bank  at  Chariton,  Iowa,  county 
seat  of  Lucas  county,  and  considerable  other  property.  When  banks  were  crashing 
all  over  the  country  in  1929-1933,  the  First  National  at  Chariton  weathered  the 
depression  without  an  assessment  on  the  stockholders.  Ab  McGee  never  married. 

He  died  in  1930  and  is  buried  in  the  family  lot  in  the  Indianola  cemetery.  He  left 
his  entire  estate  to  his  surviving  sisters  and  brothers. 

For  a  good  many  years  Rufus  McGee  owned  and  operated  a  general  merchan¬ 
dising  store  at  New  Virginia.  When  he  moved  to  Indianola  he  invested  in  Indianola 
property  and  in  farms. 

All  of  Jim  McGee’s  children  had  good  educations.  Several  of  them  were  students 
at  Simpson  college  and  two  of  them  graduated,  Media  McGee,  in  1883  and  Edith  in 
1892.  Media  died  shortly  after  her  graduation.  Edith  married  L.  A.  French  of 
Perry,  Iowa,  where  she  died  late  in  1946.  They  had  no  children. 

Rufus  McGee  married  Anna  L.  Beymer,  a  daughter  of  George  Beymer  of  Indian¬ 
ola.  They  had  three  sons,  Ralph  McGee,  who  married  Marie  Walter.  He  is 
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president  of  a  bank  at  Osceola,  Iowa.  Harold  McGee  of  Hampton,  Iowa,  is  a  travel¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Des  Moines,  and  Dwight  McGee  the 
youngest  son  died  during  the  thirties.  All  three  of  Rufus  McGee’s  sons  graduated 
from  Simpson  college.  Harold  married  Margaret  Conrad,  whom  he  met  at  Simpson. 
They  have  no  children.  Rufus  McGee  died  in  1946.  His  wife  and  two  sons  survive  him 

Ralph  McGee’s  son  is  Robert  W.  McGee,  a  great-grandson  of  Jim  McGee.  After 
his  graduation  from  Simpson  college  in  1947  Robert  McGee  was  employed  in  the 
Valley  National  Bank  in  Des  Moines.  He  was  a  sergeant  in  the  quartermasters  de¬ 
partment  of  the  air  corps  during  World  War  II. 

Bob  McGee  enrolled  at  Wharton  college,  the  financial  school  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  in  February,  1949.  At  the  same  time  one  of  his 
fraternity  brothers,  Harold  E.  Hall,  enrolled  and  will  take  both  his  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D. 
degrees  to  prepare  himself  for  a  career  in  Journalism.  Both  of  these  boys  were 
brilliant  students  at  Simpson  college. 

Robert  McGee  married  Frances  Heerema,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mart 
Heerema,  of  Indianola.  They  have  one  son,  Robert  Douglas  McGee.  His  wife  is  a 
graduate  of  Simpson  college  and  is  a  member  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority. 

Jim  McGee’s  oldest  daughter,,  Rouie,  married  W.  H.  McCammon,  an  Indianola 
clothing  merchant.  They  moved  to  Perry,  Iowa,  where  he  continued  in  the  clothing 
business  until  his  death.  They  had  two  sons,  Eugene,  of  Perry  and  Horace  who 
lives  in  California,  and  one  daughter,  Edith. 

Charles  McGee,  another  son  of  James  A.  McGee,  was  born  Sept.  19,1870,  and 
died  at  Ray,  North  Dakota,  12  years  ago.  He  had  three  children,  Charles,  Grace 
and  Horace,  a  physician  who  lives  in  Oregon.  Grace  married  Norman  Beebe.  Both 
were  students  at  Simpson  college.  They  live  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  have  two 
daughters,  Marilyn  and  Bonnie.  Norman  Beebe  is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  James  A. 
Beebe,  a  brilliant  minister  of  the  Methodist  church.  At  one  time  he  was  dean  of 
the  department  of  theology  at  Boston  University.  Later  he  served  as  president  of 
Allegheny  college  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died. 

Clara  McGee  married  B.  E.  Ainley  and  they  live  at  Perry.  They  have  two  sons 
B.  E.  Jr.,  and  John,  and  one  daughter,  Margaret.  Gordon  McGee,  youngest  son  of 
James  A.  McGee  and  Polly  Ann  Knotts  died  two  years  ago  at  Medecine  Hat,  Alberta, 
Canada,  where  he  was  a  big  wheat  farmer.  He  left  three  children,  Warren  of  Ames, 
Iowa,  Leonard,  who  lives  in  Canada,  and  a  daughter,  Helen,  also  of  Canada. 

Ina  McGee,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  Arthur  Beymer,  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Rufus  McGee.  Arthur  Beymer  died  a  good  many  years  ago.  They  had  three  daugh¬ 
ters:  Dorothy  Beymer  married  a  man  named  Calendar  and  they  live  at  Summit, 

New  Jersey.  Ruth  married  a  man  named  Kraut  and  they  live  at  Fondulac,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Betty  Beymer  married  a  Toundstone  and  they  reside  in  Des  Moines. 
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Mrs.  John  Van  Scoy,  the  former  Julia  Ann  Proudfoot 

Born  in  Virginia  in  1832,  died  in  Iowa  in  1905 


CHAPTER  13 


THE  STORY  of  “LITTLE  BREECHES” 

Marcus  Van  Scoy,  son  of  Soloman  and  Emily  Proudfoot  Van  Scoy,  “made”  the 
pages  of  American  literature  as  the  central  figure  of  a  ballad  written  by  John  Hay  - 
one  of  America’s  greates  diplomatists  and  private  secretary  of  Abraham  Lincoln  - 
entitled  “Little  Breeches”.  The  ballad  was  written  in  about  1878  while  Mr.  Hay  was 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Tribune,  Horace  Greeley’s  famous  newspaper. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  “Pike  County  Ballads”,  one  of  which  is  “Little 
Breeches”.  The  ballad  was  based  on  an  incident  which  occurred  at  New  Virginia, 
Iowa,  in  about  1862,  when  Marcus  Van  Scoy  was  a  lad  of  four  years.  The  family  was 
then  living  on  a  farm  not  far  from  New  Virginia. 

In  his  poem,,  Mr.  Hay  has  Soloman  Van  Scoy  tell  the  story  of  this  interesting 
incident.  The  poem  follows: 

I  don’t  go  much  on  religion, 

I  never  ain’t  had  no  show; 

But  I’ve  got  a  middlin’  tight  grip,  sir, 

On  the  handful  ’o  things  I  know. 

I  don’t  pan  out  on  the  prophets 

And  free  will  and  that  sort  of  thing, - 

But  I  b’lieve  in  God  and  the  angels, 

Ever  since  one  night  last  spring. 

I  come  into  town  with  some  turnips. 

And  my  little  Gabe  come  along, - 

No  four-year  old  in  the  county 

Could  beat  him  for  pretty  and  strong, - 

Peart  and  chipper  and  sassy, 

Always  ready  to  swear  and  fight, - 

And  I  learnt  him  to  chaw  terbacker 
Jest  to  keep  his  milk-teeth  white. 

The  snow  come  down  like  a  blanket 
As  I  passed  by  Taggart’s  store; 

I  went  in  for  a  jug  of  molasses 
And  left  the  team  at  the  door. 

They  scared  at  something  and  started, - 

I  heard  one  little  squall, 

And  hell-to-split  over  the  prairie 
Went  team.  Little  Breeches,  and  all. 

Heli-to-split  over  the  prairie! 

I  was  almost  froze  with  skeer; 

But  we  rousted  up  some  torches. 

And  searched  for  ’em  far  and  near. 

At  last  we  struck  hosses  and  wagon. 

Snowed  under  a  soft,  white  mount, 

Upsot,  dead  beat - but  of  little  Gabe 

No  hide  nor  hair  was  found. 

And  here  all  hope  soured  on  me 
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Of  my  fellow-critter’s  aid; - 

I  jest  flopped  down  on  my  marrow-bones, 

Crotch  deep  in  snow,  and  prayed. 

By  this  the  torches  was  played  out, 

And  me  and  Isrul  Parr 

Went  off  for  some  wood  to  a  sheepfold 

That  he  said  was  somewhar  thar. 

We  found  it  at  last,  and  a  little  shed 
Where  they  shut  up  the  lambs  at  night. 

We  looked  in  and  seen  them  huddled  thar. 

So  warm  and  sleepy  and  white; 

And  thar  sat  Little  Breeches  and  chirped 
As  peart  as  ever  you  see, 

“I  want  a  chaw  of  tobacker. 

And  that’s  what’s  the  matter  with  me.” 

How  did  he  git  thar?  Angels. 

He  could  never  have  walked  in  that  storm. 

They  jest  scooped  down  and  toted  him 
To  whar  it  was  safe  and  warm. 

And  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child, 

And  fotching  him  to  his  own. 

Is  a  derned  sight  better  business 
Than  loafing  around  the  throne. 

The  ballad  scarcely  corresponds  with  the  facts.  The  names  are  all  fictitious, 
Marcus  in  Little  Gave,  Hay  has  the  runaway  occur  at  Taggart’s  store  and  there  was 
no  such  store  or  no  Isrul  Parr.  The  runaway  actually  occurred  at  a  church  in  New 
Virginia.  Hay  heard  of  the  incident  in  Illinois  and  immediately  recognized  its 
poetic  value. 

(Note:  Most  of  our  relatives  know  little  or  nothing  about  many  of  the  descendents 
of  William  and  Mary  Channel  Van  Scoy,  first  families  mentioned  in  the  Van  Scoy 
genealogy.  Consequently,  I  have  picked  out  the  names  of  Van  Scoys  best-known 
among  the  greates  number  of  relatives,  and  there  are  a  great  many  living  in  several 
states  who  know  these  families.  In  the  Van  Scoy  genealogy  occur  the  names  of  a 
great  many  Proudfoots  who  married  Van  Scoys.  It  is  largely  a  record  of  births,  mar¬ 
riages  and  deaths  which  are  of  importance  to  the  numerous  descendents  of  William 
and  Mary  Channel  Van  Scoy.) 

Soloman  Van  Scoy  was  one  of  a  family  of  14  children.  Among  the  members  of 
this  family,  in  cadditiom.  to  Sol,  are:  Cyrena  Van  Scoy,  born  March  3,  1826,  in  Ran- 
Dolph  County,  Virginia,  and  died  February  16,  1911,  and  is  buried  in  New  Virginia; 

John  Van  Scoy,  born  August  11,  1828,  in  Harrison  County,  Virginia,  died  March  6, 

1907,  at  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  and  is  buried  at  New  Virginia;  Samuel  Van  Scoy,  born 
September  7,  1831,  in  Harrison  County,  Virginia,  died  February  3,  1899,  at  Logan, 
Harrison  County,  Iowa;  Soloman,  born  November  5,  1839,  in  Harrison  County, 

Virginia,  died  at  Norwalk,  Iowa,  and  is  buried  at  New  Virginia;  James  Sanson  Van 
Scoy,  born  May  19,  1844,  in  Barbour  County,  died  in  1922,  and  is  buried  at  Woodbine, 
Iowa;  Joseph  Van  Scoy,  born  in  1846  in  Barbour  County,  and  died  several  years  ago 
presumably  at  St.  Charles,  Iowa,  in  Madison  County;  Thomas  Van  Scoy,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1842,  White  County,  Indiana,  died  February  11,  1901,  at  Helena,  Montana, 
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where  he  is  buried.  Cyrena,  John,  Soloman  and  Joseph  all  lived  in  Warren  County 
at  one  time  and  also  probably  James  Sanson  and  Samuel. 

Cyrena  Van  Scoymarried  Jacob  Proudfoot,  born  October  29,  1822,  in  Harrison 
County,  Virginia.  He  and  his  wife  settled  at  Liberty,  Clarke  County,  Iowa,  in  1855. 

John  Van  Scot  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Jane  Proudfoot,  born 
April  4,  1826,  in  Harrison  County.  They  had  three  children,  all  born  in  Barbour 
County.  His  first  wife  died  April  11,  1852,  while  they  were  still  living  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  then  married  Julia  Ann  Proudfoot,  born  September  10,  1832,  in  Harrison 
county.  His  second  wife  was  a  cousin  of  Mary  Jane  Van Scoy,  John’s  first  wife. 

He  left  West  Virginia  in  1853  or  1854  and  moved  to  White  County,  Indiana.  Here 
his  two  oldest  sons,  by  his  second  marriage,  were  born  -  Henry  Cullen  Van  Scoy, 
born  May  1,  1855,  and  Milford  Morton  Van  Scoy,  born  November  22,  1856.  They 
moved  to  Virginia  township,  Warren  County,  Iowa,  in  1859  or  I860.  Here  their  other 
four  children  were  born:  Charles  Edward  Van  Scoy  in  1861  and  died  in  1888  from 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  revolver;  Sarah  Luella  Van  Scoy  January  12,  1866; 
Simpson  Lee  Van  Scoy  September  31,  1867;  Hester  Olive  Van  Scoy  October  5,  1874. 

John  Van  Scoy  bought  a  farm  northeast  of  New  Virginia.  He  later  sold  the  farm 
and  entered  the  general  mercantile  business  at  New  Virginia.  Some  years  after¬ 
wards  he  sold  out  and  bought  a  store  in  Indianola  and  was  here  for  several  years. 

He  again  sold  his  general  mercantile  store  and  bought  one  at  St.  Charles,  where 
he  sold  out  and  went  to  Audubon,  Iowa.  From  there  he  moved  to  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa, 
where  he  died  in  1907.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  at  New  Virginia.  His  wife 
died  October  24,  1905,  at  Belle  Plaine. 

Henry  Cullen  Van  Scoy  married  Sarah  Jane  Septer,  born  in  Westmorland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  a  sister  of  Tom  Septer  and  of  Joe  Septer,  who  died  at  his  farm  home 
west  of  Indianola  in  the  winter  of  1949.  The  Cullen  Van  Scoys  had  three  children, 
Leonora  Blanche  Van  Scoy,  born  January  10,  1878,  in  Warren  County;  Bessie  Olive 
Van  Scoy  June  13,  1882,  at  Dunlap,  Iowa;  Simpson  Pearl  Van  Scoy,  February  17, 

1885,  died  March  25,  1885,  in  Warren  County. 

Leonora  Blanche  Van  Scoy  married  Wm.  H.  Story,  born  October  39,  1876,  at 
Indianola.  He  was  a  son  of  I.  K.  Story,  whose  wife  was  a  Ramey.  Blanche  Van  Scoy 
grew  up  at  New  Virginia,  where  her  father  and  her  Uncle  Milford  operated  a  general 
store.  With  her  parents  she  moved  to  Indianola  where  she  was  a  student  at  Simpson 
college.  However,  she  obtained  her  degree  at  Montana  Wesleyan  College,  graduating 
in  1901.  Her  great  uncle,  Thomas  Van  Scoy,  was  president  of  that  college.  After 
her  graduation,  she  taught  school  at  New  Virginia  and  in  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa,  high  school. 
At  Simpson  College  she  was  a  member  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  Sorority. 

Their  family  consisted  of  five  children:  John  Van  Scoy  Story,  was  born  April 
20,  1906.  He  graduated  from  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanical  Arts 
at  Ames,  Iowa,  where  he  took  a  course  in  engineering.  During  World  War  II,  he  was 
a  captain  or  major  in  the  Engineers’  Corps  in  Iraq  and  Iran  for  two  years.  He  has 
been  a  Government  engineer  since  1934  and  is  now  employed  by  the  atomic  energy 
commission  at  Richland,  Washington.  He  has  one  daughter,  Barbara  Alice,  who 
married  D.  Scott  Gallagher  in  June,  1938.  Joseph  William,  second  son,  was  born 
December  13,  1907.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Simpson  College  and  now  has  an  executive 
position  with  a  tea  company  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  He  married  Ruth  Miller,  a  student 
at  Simpson  College  where  she  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Delta  Delta  Sorority. 
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They  have  two  children,  Stanley  Roger  Story  and  Joleen  Dianne  Story. 

A  daughter,  Sara  R.  Story,  was  born  to  the  William  H.  Storys,  August  16,  1911. 
She  attended  Simpson  College.  She  married  Dale  A.  Dayhoff.  They  have  no  children. 
Their  fourth  child  and  daughter  was  Barbara  Ann  Story,  born  July  19,  1913.  She  took 
a  musical  course  at  the  Simpson  College  Conservatory  of  Music.  She  married  Walter 
L.  Smoot.  They  live  in  Alabama.  They  have  no  children.  Their  youngest  child  and 
son  was  Cullen  I.  K.  Story,  born  July  26,  1916.  He  studied  at  the  Moody  Bible  Insti¬ 
tute,  attended  Johns  Hopkins  Universiity  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  graduated  from 
the  Dallas,  Texas,  Theological  Seminary.  He  is  a  brilliant  young  man  and  a  fine 
speaker.  He  delivered  the  address  at  the  funeral  of  his  mother  who  died  February 
2,  1938,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Cullen  Van  Scoy  is  a  missionary  at  Lebanon,  under 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions. 

For  several  years  William  H.  Story  was  assistant  postmaster  of  tndianola.  He 
attended  the  Indianola  high  school  and  also  Simpson  College.  He  quit  the  postal  ser¬ 
vice  and  entered  the  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City,  where  he  took  a  course  in  den¬ 
tistry,  completing  it  in  1904.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  a  town  in  North  Dakota 
and  in  Indianola.  He  later  re-entered  the  mail  service  but  retired  several  years 
ago  and  is  now  living  with  his  son,  John,  at  Richland,  Washington.  He  has  traveled 
quite  extensively.  Blanche  Van  Scoy  Story’s  sister,  Bessie  Olive  Van  Scoy,  mar¬ 
ried  Ray  H.  McCormick,  born  at  Belle  Plaine.  They  had  one  child,  Clinton  Cullen 
McCormick,  born  October  3,  1907,  at  New  Virginia. 

Milford  Morton  Van  Scoy,  second  child  of  John  and  Julia  Ann  Van  Scoy,  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  G.  Glasscock,  born  September  15,  1853,  in  Barbour  County.  Their  only 
son,  Cleophas  Van  Scoy,  married  Ella  Lyon.  He  was  born  November  22,  1878,  at 
New  Virginia,  and  his  wife,  March  9,  1881.  They  had  two  children,  Vincent  Lot 
Van  Scoy  and  Densil  Wayne  Van  Scoy.  Cleophas  died  about  ten  years  ago. 

By  his  first  wife,  John  Van  Scoy’s  three  children  were:  William  Thomas,  Vir¬ 
ginia  C.,  and  Mary  Jane.  William  Thomas  Van  Scoy  married  Orla  A.  Compton. 

There  were  three  children:  Atha  H.  Van  Scoy,  who  married  D.  B.  Russell;  Marjory 
Fay,  who  died  very  young;  and  Paul  E.  Van  Scoy,  who  married  Charlotte  Brown. 
Virginia  C.  Van  Scoy,  born  in  West  Virginia  December  31,  1849,  married  A.  D. 
McIntosh  of  Cedar  Hill,  New  Mexico.  They  had  nine  children.  Mary  Jane  Van  Scoy, 
born  March  30,  1852,  in  West  Virginia,  married  Alexander  Foreman.  (He  is  a 
relative  of  Former  Sheriff  Foreman  of  Barbour  County.)  Charles  Edward  Van 
Scoy,  killed  by  an  accidental  discharge  of  a  revolver,  married  Sadie  Messenger. 

They  had  three  children:  Gertie  Roselle,  John  Ellsworth,  and  Daisy  Luella. 

Simpson  Lee  Van  Scoy,  son  of  John  and  Julia  Ann  Proudfoot  Van  Scoy,  was  born 
September  30,  1867.  He  died  in  Belle  Plaine  a  good  many  years  ago.  He  married 
Louise  Humphrey  and  there  was  one  child.  Both  are  living  in  Chicago. 

Hester  Olive  Van  Scoy,  another  of  John  Van  Scoy’s  daughters,  married  Will 
P.  Herring.  He  died  at  Belle  Plaine.  There  were  no  children.  Mrs.  Herring  is 
still  living  at  Belle  Plaine.  Her  sister,  Luella,  never  married  and  died  at  Belle 
Plaine  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Another  member  of  the  Van  Scoy  family,  well-known  among  many  of  our  rela¬ 
tives,  was  Samuel  Van  Scoy,  born  September  7,  1831,  in  Harrison  County,  Virginia. 

In  1851,  he  married  Martha  J.  Compton,  born  September  2  0,  1831,  in  White  County, 
Indiana.  His  first  wife  died  and  he  then  married  Harriet  Proudfoot,  born  November 
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23  183  1  There  were  six  children,  among  them  Martha  Jane  Van  Scoy  born  Janu¬ 
ary  18  1863,  in  Warren  County,  and  Loretta  Blanche  Van  Scoy,  born  August  18,  1873, 

in  Warren  County.  The  other  members  of  the  Samuel  Van  Scoy  family  -  Ashford 
Hall  Jacob  Edward,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  and  Mary  Elda  Van  Scoy  were  all  born  in 
Warren  County. 

Loretta  Blanche  Van  Scoy  married  Frank  B.  Johnston,  born  November  13,  1870, 
and  died  February  21,  1907  Later,  Loretta  married  Harry  Binder.  Their  last  ad¬ 
dress  was  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

This  brings  us  to  Soloman  Van  Scoy,  ninth  child  of  William  and  Mary  Channel 
Van  Scoy.  There  were  four  children  born  to  Soloman  and  Emily  Proudfoot  Van  Scoy: 
Marcus  J.,  Sarah  Jane.  Eva  Janette,  and  Mary  Arlington  Van  Scoy. 

Marcus  Van  Scoy,  born  May  11,  1858,  married  Flora  Belinda  Reymer,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  18,  I860.  There  were  three  children:  Kenneth,  Loyd  and  John  Soloman.  Sarah 
Jane  Van  Scoy  married  Jacob  Maurice  Leonard.  Eva  Janette  Van  Scoy  married 
Thomas  Septer  and  they  had  five  children:  Lelia,  Blanche,  Mina  Pearl,  Ada  Lydia, 
and  Ethel  Jane  Septer.  Marcus  Van  Scoy’s  son  Soloman  married  Lillie  Childs. 

James  Sanson  Van  Scoy  was  the  twelfth  child  of  William  and  Mary  Channel  Van 
Scoy.  He  was  born  May  19,  1844,  in  Barbour  county,  West  Virginia.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  September  30t  1866,  to  Leonora  Compton,  born  in  White  county,  Indiana.  Among 
their  children  were  Jessie  Winifred  and  Louetta  Gertrude  Van  Scoy,  both  of  whom 
lived  and  died  at  Dunlap,  Iowa.  Another  daughter  was  Orla  Maud  Van  Scoy  who  lived 
at  Woodbine,  Iowa. 

Joseph  Van  Scoy  was  the  thirteenth  child  of  William  Van  Scoy.  He  was  born 
February  2,  1846,  in  Barbour  county.  He  married  Arah  Jane  O’Neal,  born  in  1845. 
There  were  eight  children:  Mary  Alta,  Lair  Daniel  and  Laura,  twins,  Leona  Grace, 
Malinda  and  Mineta,  twins,  Edith  Almetta,  and  Vesta  Viana  Van  Scoy.  Lair  was  born 
in  1874  and  died  March  20,  1915.  He  married  Elizabeth  Swinger.  There  were  three 
children.  Laura  married  Henry  Hasslinger.  They  had  one  son,  Henry  Lair  Has- 
slinger.  Later,  she  married  L.  W.  Lynch.  Edith  Almeta  Van  Scoy  was  born  in  1881 
and  married  Frank  Bradshaw.  There  were  four  children.  Vesta  Viana  Van  Scoy 
was  born  in  1885  and  married  C.  L.  Killam.  One  child,  Charles  Wilton  Killam,  was 
born  to  this  union. 

Thomas  Van  Scoy,  fourteenth  child  of  William,  was  born  in  1848  in  White  county, 
Indiana.  He  married  Rachel  Hayes,  born  in  1850  at  Brookston,  Indiana.  She  died  in 
1873.  Thomas  Van  Scoy  later  married  Jennie  Thomas. 

The  family  record  shows  that  Rebecca  Lewsader,  daughter  of  Abe  and  Mary 
Lewsader,  was  reared  by  William  and  Mary  Chanel  Van  Scoy.  She  was  born  in 
White  county,  Indiana,  and  married  Charles  Wesley  Proudfoot,  born  in  Barbour 
county  in  1841.  He  died  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1910.  There  were  five  children  all 
of  whom  were  born  in  Warren  county. 

We  find  that  one  of  Rebecca  Lewsader  Proudfoot’ s  daughters  married  Ab  Hil¬ 
liard,  father  of  Chief  Justice  B.  C.  Hilliard  of  the  Colorado  State  Supreme  Court. 

They  moved  to  Pratt,  Kansas,  where  she  was  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Judge  Hilliard  is  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Charles  Howell  who  lives  south  of  New  Virginia 
near  the  Clarke-War ren  county  line.  Judge  Hilliard  was  a  nephew  of  Frank  Hilliard, 
who  at  one  time  lived  in  Virginia  township.  Rebecca  Lewsader  Proudfoot  was  a 
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relative  of  Ike  Lewsader  who  lived  in  Virginia  township  in  the  late  1870’s  and  later 
moved  to  Indianola. 

The  Van  Scoy  genealogy  has  this  to  say  about  ancestors  of  both  the  Proudfoots 
and  Van  Scoys: 

“All  or  nearly  all  of  our  ancestors,  both  Proudfoot  and  Van  Scoy,  were  born  in 
Virginia.  After  the  state  was  divided,  the  part  wherein  they  were  born  became  West 
Virginia.  In  this  way,  the  records  often  conflict.  The  years  of  their  births  will 
show  prior  to  the  division  of  the  states,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  The  date  of 
the  division  is  given.  In  May,  186l,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Wheeling  to  sever 
connections  with  the  disunionists  at  Richmond.  They  established  a  provisional 
government,  June  2  0,  1 8 6 1 ,  and  elected  Francis  H.  Pierpont  as  chief  magistrate. 

In  June,  1863,  West  Virginia  was  admitted  to  the  union  as  a  new  state.  Our  ances¬ 
tors  were  all  born  in  that  part  of  the  state  that  became  a  part  of  West  Virginia.’’ 

There  were  277  descendents  of  William  and  Mary  Channell  Van  Scoy.  William 
Van  Scoy  was  born  February  16,  1805,  and  died  August  7,  1887,  at  the  age  of  82 
years,  five  months  and  21  days.  He  was  born  in  Randolph  county,  Virginia,  and  died 
at  New  Virginia.  His  wife,  Mary  Channell,  was  born  in  Randolph  county,  Virginia, 
and  died  March  17,  1875,  at  the  age  of  69  years,  and  five  months  at  New  Virginia. 
They  were  married  in  1825. 

William  H.  Story,  who  married  Leonora  Blanche  Van  Scoy,  had  three  sisters, 
Anna,  Janie  and  Alice  Belle.  Anna  Story  married  William  J.  Hewitt  who  served  two 
terms  as  auditor  of  Warren  county.  He  was  born  August  28,  1868,  near  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Iowa,  and  died  April  12,  1940.  William  J.  Hewitt  and  Anna  Story  had  one  son, 
Leroy  Dean  Hewitt,  born  January  16,  1898.  He  married  Mina  Hipsley,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Hipsley  of  Indianola.  They  have  three  children,  Margaret  Louise, 
Marian  Alice  and  Robert  Dean  Hewitt. 

Janie  Story  was  born  December  17,  1872,  and  died  May  25,  1943.  She  married 
William  W.  Brewer,  born  March  21,  1 8 6 1  and  died  July  15,  1921.  There  were  no 
children. 

Alice  Belle  Story  is  an  alumna  of  Simpson  college  where  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority.  She  became  a  librarian  first  at  Leeds,  South  Dakota, 
where  she  also  taught  school.  For  a  time  she  taught  at  Loveland,  Colorado,  and 
later  at  Duluth,  Minnesota.  Miss  Story  then  became  librarian  at  North  High  school 
in  Des  Moines,  later  city  librarian  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  she  has  been  librarian  for  a  number  of  years.  She  re¬ 
tired  in  September,  1949,  and  will  live  at  Indianola. 
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Betty  Jane  Hathaway 


Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  G.  Hathaway  of  the  Talbot  Com¬ 
munity.  In  November,  1949,  Miss  Hathaway  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  National  Rural  Youth  Committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  She  attended  a  meeting  of  this  group  in  Chicago  Decem¬ 
ber  10.  While  there  Miss  Hathaway  won  third  in  a  national  speech 
contest  against  competitors  throughout  the  country.  She  will  attend 
Rural  Youth  meetings  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
during  1950. 


CHAPTER  14 


A  HATHAWAY  WEDS  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Talbot  Community,  now  107  years  old,  is  recognized  throughout  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  communities  in  the  Panhandle  state.  In  fact, 
in  February,  1949,  this  seventy-seven  family  community  in  Barbour  County  won 
first  place  in  a  ten-county  contest  for  community  activities  and  improvements. 

It  was  first  awarded  a  $20  prize  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  for 
having  the  best  plan  of  work  for  community  improvement.  The  score  was  97  out  of 
a  possible  100  points.  The  extension  director  later  surprised  the  community  with 
the  announcement  that  it  had  won  over  four  other  communities  in  the  ten-county  Up¬ 
per  Monongahela  area.  A  prize  of  $2  50  was  awarded.  There  was  a  celebration, 
presided  over  by  Orion  Hathaway  of  Philippi.  The  community  improvement  is  based 
on  a  ten  to  twenty  year  program  which  includes  betterment  of  agriculture,  education, 
recreation,  religion,  exterior  home  improvement  and  health. 

The  Talbot  community  is  strictly  a  farm  community  extending  over  an  area  of 
several  square  miles.  It  is  not  incorporated.  During  the  long  years  of  its  existence, 
the  families  there  have  worked  for  the  interests  of  one  another.  For  a  great  many 
years  not  even  a  constable  was  employed. 

The  community  was  named  for  Robert  R.  Talbot,  grand-father  of  Austin  G.  Hath¬ 
away,  subject  of  this  sketch.  Robert  R.  Talbot  settled  there  in  1846.  He  came  from 
north  of  Philippi  and,  with  his  wife,  walked  the  entire  distance  to  establish  a  home, 
carrying  his  few  household  goods  on  a  pack  horse.  The  trip  required  two  days.  His 
wife  carried  their  child.  He  opened  a  store  in  a  house  he  built  in  1864  with  a  $75 
stock  of  goods.  He  later  errcted  a  store  building  and  was  postmaster.  He  owned  the 
first  saw  and  grist  mill  in  the  Talbot  Community  and  supported  the  church.  Robert 
R.  Talbot  was  a  son  of  Elisha  Talbot  and  Millie  Stephens.  Elisha  was  a  son  of  Ri¬ 
chard  Talbot  and  Margaret  Dowden.  This  community  has  its  own  community  build¬ 
ing  where  meetings  are  held  to  discuss  and  adopt  various  projects,  and  where  a  fair 
is  held  in  September  each  year.  A  church  known  as  the  Talbot  Church  is  located 
there  and  Mr.  Hathaway  is  writing  a  history  of  it. 

Mr.  Hathaway’s  mother  was  Sarah  Elizabeth  Talbot,  daughter  of  Robert  R.  Tal¬ 
bot.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Talbot  married  John  W.  Hathaway.  Austin  G.  Hathaway  was 
born  in  the  Talbot  Community  August  20,  1878.  He  had  his  primary  education  in 
the  rural  schools,  then  graduated  from  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  college  at  Buck- 
hannon.  He  married  Eunice  Arline  Snyder,  born  near  Buckhannon  December  19, 

1898.  Her  father  was  William  Snyder,  born  February  28,  1850,  and  her  mother  was 
Ellen  Jane  Goodwin,  born  December  16,  1858.  There  were  three  children. 

Orion  Meredith  Hathaway  was  born  June  18,  1921.  He  graduated  from  the  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  West  Virginia  in  1943.  He  served  in  the  army  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Grant, 
then  transferred  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  later  to  Mar- 
tinsburg,  West  Virginia,  as  food  inspector.  During  the  war  he  was  a  technical  ser¬ 
geant.  He  married  Vivian  Whitelock,  daughter  of  Clyde  Whitelock,  born  December 
7,  1896,  and  Mae  Beard,  born  March  23,  1898.  Orion  is  in  charge  of  Institutional 
on-the-farm  training  for  Barbour  county,  with  headquarters  at  Philippi. 

The  second  daughter  of  the  Austin  G.  Hathaways  is  Ruth  Arline,  born  April  10, 
1923.  She  was  a  student  at  the  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College  for  three  years  and 
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is  now  teaching  school.  She  married  Hershel  Cottril. 

Their  third  child  is  Betty  Jane  Hathaway,  now  a  student  at  West  Virginia  Wes¬ 
leyan.  She  is  almost  a  straight  “A”  student.  She  had  credits  enough  so  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  attend  college  only  three  days  a  week  last  spring.  The  rest  of 
the  week  she  drove  a  tractor  to  prepare  ground  for  crops  in  her  community.  Miss 
Hathaway  will  graduate  in  June,  1950.  During  the  week  of  September,  1948,  Miss 
Hathaway  was  awarded  a  trip,  with  all  expenses  paid,  to  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts, 
as  a  result  of  her  work  among  the  rural  youth  groups  of  West  Virginia.  She  repre¬ 
sented  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hathaway’s  grandfather,  Robert  R.  Talbot,  married  Jane  Stickel,  a  daughter 
of  Jacob  Stickel.  He  had  two  brothers,  John  and  Nicholas  Stickel,  sons  of  William 
von  Stickel  and  Jane  Swick. 

The  name  of  Hathaway  was  derived  from  the  residence  of  its  first  bearers  at 
Hathway,  meaning  “the  heath-way’’,  or  “the  road  of  the  heath’’,  in  England.  It  is 
found  on  ancient  records  in  the  various  forms  of  Heathway,  Hathewy,  Hathewaye, 
Hathewey,  Hatheway,  Hathwaye,  Hathweye,  Hathwey,  Hathway,  Hadaway,  Hadeway, 
Hathawaye,  Hathawey,  Hathaway,  and  others,  of  which  the  last  spelling  mentioned 
is  that  most  generally  in  use  in  America  today. 

Families  bearing  this  name  were  to  be  found  at  early  dates  in  the  English  coun¬ 
ties  of  York,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Warwick,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  in  the  city  and 
vicinity  of  London  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  landed  gentry  and  yeomanry  of 
Great  Britain.  One  of  the  earliest  lines  of  the  family  in  England  was  that  of  Nigel 
de  Hatherey,  who  resided  in  Herfordshire  in  the  early  13th  century,  between  the 
years  121 6  and  1271.  He  was  the  father  of  William  and  Juliana,  of  whom  the  first 
had  a  son,  also  named  William.  Willelmus  or  William  de  Haythewy  or  Hathaway 
was  living  in  Yorkshire  in  1379,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  immediate  family  or 
descendents. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  one  John  Hathaway  was  living  at  Shot- 
tery,  England,  and  was  the  father  of  a  son,  Richard.  He  married  Joan  of  Bartho¬ 
lomew.  They  had  several  children,  among  them,  John,  Richard  and  Ann. 

Ann  Hathaway  married  William  Shakespeare,  the  famous  playwright  and  poet. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  one  Hathaway  (first  name  unknown)  was  living 
at  Shottery  and  was  the  father  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth,  of  whom  the  first  was  the 
father  by  his  wife  Sarah,  of  John,  Jane,  Sarah,  Elizabeth,  and  Susan. 

Other  early  records  of  the  family  in  England  include  those  of  Richard  Hathe¬ 
waye,  who  was  married  at  London  in  1582  to  Annie  Maddox,  those  of  Francis  Hath¬ 
way  of  Oxford  in  1621;  those  of  George  Hathaway,  who  married  Annie  Phipps  in 
London  at  a  slightly  later  date. 

Probably  the  first  of  the  name  who  immigrated  to  America  was  Aruther  Hath¬ 
away,  who  was  very  young  when  he  arrived  in  about  1630,  and  is  known  to  have  been 
in  New  England  before  1643.  He  settle  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  before  1643, 
at  Laken  or  Plimpton  in  1656,  and  still  later  at  Dartmouth.  In  1653,  the  immigrant 
Aruther  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Cook.  To  this  marriage  were  born  John, 
Sarah,  Thomas,  Mary,  Lydia,  Hannah  and  Abraham. 

John,  eldest  son  of  Aruther,  made  his  home  at  Dartmouth  and  was  first  married 
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in  1682  to  Joanna  Pope,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  Sarah,  Joanna,  John,  Arthur, 
Hannah  and  Mary.  By  his  second  wife,  Patience  (surname  unknown),  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  1696,  he  became  the  father  of  Jonathan,  Richard,  Thomas,  Hunnewell,  Abiah, 
Elizabeth,  Patience,  Benjamin,  James  and  Ebenezer. 

The  records  of  the  sons  of  the  first  John  of  Dartmouth  are  not  complete.  It  is 
known  however  that  the  son  John  was  the  father,  among  others,  of  a  son  named 
Thomas;  that  Jonathan  married  Abigail  Nye  in  1721  and  was  the  father  of,  among 
others,  a  son  named  Thomas;  and  that  Ebenezer  was  married  in  1741  to  Ruth  Hatch, 
by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  Lucy,  Samuel,  James  Ebenezer,  Abiah,  Ruth  and  Timo¬ 
thy. 


Abraham,  son  of  the  immigrant  Aruthur  Hathaway,  settled  at  Freetown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  married  a  Miss  Wilbur.  They  were  parents  of  at  least  one  son,  Eben¬ 
ezer,  who  married  Hannah  Shaw  and  was  the  father  in  1721  of  a  son,  Silas. 

John  Hathaway  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  is  believed  by  some  authorities 
to  have  been  the  son  of  the  immigrant,  Aruthur,  but  this  theory  now  appears  erron¬ 
eous.  This  John  Hathaway  immigrated  in  1635  from  London,  England,  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  at  the  age  of  about  18  years,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  was  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  immigrant  Aruther  than  that  he  was  his  son.  He  moved  from  Barnstable 
to  Taunton  or  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1656  he  married  Hannah  Hallett. 
They  had  John  (died  in  infancy),  John,  Hannah,  Edward,  and  probably  Thomas,  Gid¬ 
eon  and  Sarah.  He  is  also  believed  to  have  married  a  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Cole¬ 
man  in  1672. 

The  records  of  John  and  Edward  are  missing.  John  is  believed  by  some  family 
historians  to  have  been  the  father  of  another  John,  who  had  a  son  named  Jacob.  Lit¬ 
tle  is  known  of  Gideon,  son  of  John  the  Immigrant.  However,  he  married  Patience 
Beaumont  of  Dorchester  in  1697. 

Thomas  Hathaway,  son  of  John,  the  immigrant,  was  first  married  in  1698  to 
Sarah  Baker  and  settled  at  Barnstable.  By  his  first  marriage,  he  was  the  father 
of  James  and  Hannah;  and  by  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Marabant,  whom  he  married 
in  1714,  he  had  two  sons,  Lot  and  Thomas,  four  daughters,  Sarah,  Temperance, 
Patience,  and  Susannah. 

Of  the  sons  of  the  first  Thomas  of  Barnstable,  James  was  married  in  1730  to 
Bethia  Lumbard,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  Lois  and  James;  and  Thomas  was 
married  in  1757  to  Huldah  Smith,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Frederick  and  Benja¬ 
min,  and  a  daughter,  Hannah. 

Joseph  Hathaway  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  whose  exact  connection  with  the 
above  named  family  is  not  clear,  is  believed  by  some  family  historians  to  have  been 
a  brother  of  the  immigrant,  John.  Nothing  is  known,  however,  of  his  immediate 
family  or  descendents,  if  any. 

In  1638,  Nicholas  Hathaway,  who  came  from  Gloucestershire,  England,  lived 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  whence  he  moved  shortly  thereafter  to  Taunton,  which 
was  in  the  same  colony.  He  had  a  son  Johnand  is  believed  to  have  had  two  other 

sons,  Joseph  and  Jacob.  This  John  married  Martha - and  had  three  sons,  John 

Abraham  and  Isaac  and  two  daughters,  Abigail  and  Rebecca.  The  family  historians 
refer  to  him  as  the  first  John  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts. 
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Abraham,  son  of  the  first  John  of  Braintree,  was  married  in  1684  to  the  widow, 
Rebecca  (nee  Wilbor  or  Bilbur)  Peirce.  Their  children  were:  Abraham,  Thomas, 
Ebenezer,  Shadrack,  Samuel,  John,  Rebecca,  Benjamin  and  Eleazer.  Isaac,  son  of 
the  first  John  of  Braintree,  was  married  about  1686  to  Mary  Pitts,  by  whom  he  had 
Isaac,  Mary  and  Hopestill. 

Ephriam,  youngest  son  of  the  first  John  of  Braintree,  was  married  in  1690  to 
Elizabeth  Talbot.  Their  children  were:  Elizabeth,  Ephriam,  Nathanial,  Josiah, 
Joseph,  Mercy,  Sarah,  Seth,  Rebecca,  Joshua  and  Abigail. 

William  Hathaway  settled  at  Whitestore,  Lancaster  county,  Virginia,  where  he 
married  Sarah  Lawson,  daughter  of  Henry  Lawson.  The  children  were  John,  James, 
Thomas,  William  and  Lasson. 

John,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Lawson  Hathaway,  married  Sarah  Timberlake, 
daughter  of  Francis  Timberlake.  Their  children  were  Judith,  Sarah,  Elizabeth, 

John,  Nancy,  Susan,  Molly,  Dolly,  Peggy,  Lawson,  Serepta,  and  Francis  T. 

Francis  T.,  son  of  Capt.  John  H.  and  Sarah  Timberlake  Hathaway,  married  Cath¬ 
arine  Arnold.  Their  children  were  Elijah,  John  Mort,  James,  Sarah  Ann,  Eppa  Mere¬ 
dith,  Henry,  Mildred,  Francis  and  Andrew.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Adams. 
They  were  married  in  1839  and  their  children  were  Ann  Elizabeth  and  James  Moore. 

Francis  Hathaway,  son  of  Francis  T.,  married  Leanna  Proudfoot,  daughter  of 
William  and  Jane  Robinson  Proudfoot.  Their  children  were  Alexander,  John  Wil¬ 
liam,  James  Marion,  Jonathan,  Andrew  Jackson,  Jane  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Ann. 

The  descendents  of  these  and  possibly  of  other  branches  of  the  family  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  now  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Recurrent  traits  common  to 
many  of  the  American  Hathaways  include  imagination,  mental  and  artistic  ability, 
loyalty  and  resourcefulness. 

Among  those  who  fought  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  were  Lt.  Joel  Hathaway 
of  South  Caroline;  Lt.  Abraham,  Lt.  Abiel,  Lt.  James,  Lt.  Philip,  Capt.  Eleazer, 
and  Col.  John  Hathaway,  all  of  Massachusetts;  Lt.  Col.  Bononi  Hathaway  of  New 
Jersey;  and  numerous  others  who  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  various  colonial  forces. 

A  few  of  the  many  members  of  the  family  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  America  at  various  times  are: 

Samuel  Gilbert  Hathaway  (1780-1867)  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  -  mili¬ 
tary  officer,  state  senator  and  cogressman. 

Joshua  Warren  Hathaway  (1797-1862)  of  Maine,  lawyer  and  jurist. 

Samuel  Gilbert  Hathaway  (1810-1864)  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  military 

officer  and  legislator. 

Benjamin  Hathaway  (1822-1895)  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  author  and  poet. 

Warren  Hathaway,  born  1828,  of  New  York,  clergyman  and  author. 

Forrest  Henry  Hathaway  (born  1844)  of  Vermont,  Brigadier  General  in  the 

United  States  Army. 
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One  of  the  most  ancient  and  frequently  used  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  English 
family  of  Hatheway  or  Hathaway  is  that  described  as  follows  -  Bourke  General  Ar¬ 
mory,  1884. 

Arms--Sable,  a  bugle  horn  garnished  argent  Crest:  Ademi  lion  rampant  gules, 
holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a  fleur-de-lis. 

Newton  D.  Hathaway,  born  in  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  1840  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Taylor’s  Drain  or  Pleasant  creek,  moved  to  Indianola  in  about  1885, 
where  he  set  up  a  shoe  shop.  In  those  days  nearly  all  men  and  boys  wore  boots  and 
he  did  a  big  business.  Newt  Hathaway’s  mother  by  a  second  marriage  was  a  woman 
named  Dillon.  She  was  a  confirmed  southern  sympathizer  whereas  her  son  enlisted 
in  the  Union  army.  Newt  Hathaway  married  Edythe  McGee,  a  relative  of  Jonathan 
McGee  who  married  Elizabeth  Proudfoot,  a  daughter  of  William  Proudfoot  and  Jane 
Robinson. 

Five  of  the  children  of  Newton  D.  Hathaway  and  Edythe  McGee  were  born  in  Bar¬ 
bour  county - William,  Julia,  Ira  and  Charles,  twins,  and  Robert.  Three  daughters, 

Pearl  and  Eva  and  Ava,  twins,  were  born  in  Indianola.  William  Hathaway  died  in 
Wyoming  six  years  ago.  Julia  was  a  school  teacher  in  the  Indianola  schools  for  a 
great  many  years.  She  died  in  1928  and  is  buried  in  the  Indianola  cemetery.  Pearl 
Hathaway  moved  to  Montana,  where  she  taught  school  and  married  Fred  Zrinyi. 

They  had  one  son,  Fred  Zrinyi  jr.,  a  dentist  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  a 
daughter,  Julia,  who  was  reared  by  Miss  Eva  Hathaway,  and  who  is  now  married 
and  lives  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robert  Hathaway  while  in  the  harness  business  at  Hopkington,  Iowa,  met  and 
married  Alice  Campbell.  They  had  one  son  Donald,  an  optician  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Robert  Hathaways  later  moved  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  owned  a 
harness  shop  which  employed  20  men  who  made  harness  for  a  mail  order  house. 

They  were  there  for  several  years  and  then  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  California, 
where  he  owned  a  third  interest  in  a  shoe  factory.  Robert  lives  at  Hemet,  Califor¬ 
nia,  314  North  Buena  Vista.  His  wife  died  in  1948. 

Ava  Hathaway  married  C„  W.  Wallace.  They  at  one  time  lived  at  Oelwein, 

Iowa,  where  he  owned  a  department  store.  They  are  now  living  at  955  Langworthy, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  is  manager  of  a  department  store.  They  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Virginia  who  married  Bud  Glass  and  who  live  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and 
Jean,  unmarried,  who  lives  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  she  is  a  dietician  in  a 
hospital.  She  is  greatly  interested  in  dramatics. 

Charles  Hathaway  was  president  of  a  bank  at  Merricourt,  North  Dakota,  where 
he  died  in  1924.  He  had  one  daughter,  Frances,  unmarried,  who  lives  at  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas.  She  is  a  school  teacher.  Ira  Hathaway  died  in  December,  1948.  His 
daughter,  Edith,  is  a  teacher  at  Downey,  California,  and  his  son.  Fay,  is  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  business  at  Oakland,  California. 

Newt  Hathaway  gave  his  children  good  educations.  Pearl,  Eva  and  Ava  are  alum¬ 
nae  of  Simpson  college,  where  they  were  members  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  national  so¬ 
rority.  Eva  Hathaway  at  one  time  was  a  teacher  in  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  Settlement 
School  at  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee.  She  is  now  living  at  Norris,  Tennessee,  where 
she  owns  two  curio  shops  and  a  grist  mill.  Being  an  old  soldier,  Newt  Hathaway 
was  appointed  a  guard  in  the  1890’ s  at  the  Anamosa  penitentiary  at  Anamosa,  Iowa. 
He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the  Indianola  cemetery. 
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The  history  of  Barbour  county  states  that  William  Robinson  was  a  shoemaker 
at  Taylor’s  Drain.  It  was  from  him  that  Newt  Hathaway  learned  his  trade.  The  his¬ 
tory  also  states  that  William  Robinson,  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  with  his 
neighbors,  who  were  in  the  Confederate  army,  moved  to  another  county  where  he 
lived  14  years  and  where  he  established  a  tannery.  He  later  returned  to  Taylor’s 
Drain,  says  the  history,  and  resumed  his  trade.  After  learning  the  shoemaker’s 
trade,  Newt  Hathaway  set  up  a  shoe  shop  at  Philippi. 
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Mrs.  Richard  T.  Talbot,  born  1833,  died  1918 


CHAPTER  15 


FINDS  BRIDE  and  FORTUNE  in  LEAD 

In  about  1845  Richard  T.  Talbot  and  several  other  residents  of  Barbour  county, 
Virginia,  left  for  Galena,  Illinois,  where  lead  had  been  discovered.  Three  years 
later  James  Marshall  Wilson  found  gold  nuggets  on  the  American  river  in  California, 
This  electrifying  news  spread  across  the  country  and  created  excitement  throughout 
the  entire  nation.  Hundred  of  thousands  pondered  the  question  of  crossing  the  prairie 
states  as  far  as  the  Missouri  river,  on  through  the  plains  states  and  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  California.  Thousands  made  the  trip  in  prairie  schooners,  hundreds 
died  along  the  way  and  comparatively  few  made  fortunes.  In  1849  some  of  them 
stopped  at  Galena,  Illinois,  where  Richard  Talbot  decided  to  try  his  luck. 

When  Richard  T.  Talbot  reached  Galena,  hundreds  of  prospectors  had  already 
arrived  and  others  poured  in  before  winter  set  in.  Upon  his  arrival  he  purchased 
needed  tools  and  equipment  and  started  prospecting. 

It  was  while  he  was  at  Galena  that  he  met  Margaret  Weber,  born  February  21, 

1833,  near  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  She  had  left  her  native  state  as  a  young  girl 
and  accompanied  her  parents  to  Illinois.  Miss  Weber’s  grandfather,  Lawrence  We¬ 
ber,  was  born  in  Merlenbach,  Germany,  and  in  1819  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Keil  Kraumbach.  They  arrived  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  settled  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Richard  Talbot  struck  a  good  lead  vein  in  1849,  sold  his  interests  in  his  mine 
for  $3,000,  which  was  a  big  fortune  in  those  days,  and  married  Miss  Weber,  April 
27,  1849.  They  returned  to  Barbour  county.  Of  the  $3,000,  $2,100  was  paid  in 
Spanish  gold  which  they  carried  back  to  West  Virginia.  The  trip  from  Galena  was 
made  by  steamboat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  where  they  changed  boats  and 
came  up  the  Ohio  to  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  and  from  there  by  stage  coach 
over  what  was  then  called  the  Northwestern  Turnpike  to  Pruntytown,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  county  seat  of  Taylor  county.  Here  his  father,  Robert  Talbot,  met 
them  with  conveyance  and  took  them  to  his  home  north  of  Philippi.  With  his  fortune 
he  purchased  a  500-acre  farm  from  his  uncle,  George  Woodford.  They  lived  on  that 
farm  until  about  1885,  when  all  of  the  family  except  a  son,  Richard  E.  Talbot,  and 
the  married  daughters  moved  to  Coldwater,  Kansas,  county  seat  of  Comanche  coun¬ 
ty.  This  was  at  the  time  when  public  lands  were  opened  for  settlement. 

Richard  T.  Talbot  and  Margaret  Weber  were  the  parrnts  of  14  children:  Mary 
Elizabeth  Talbot,  born  February  15,  1850,  died  November  16,  1931,  at  Jarvisville, 
West  Virginia,  and  married  Samuel  J.  McMillan,  born  January  29,  1837.  They  were 
the  parents  of  seven  children:  Richard  Elra,  born  April  11,  1873;  William  Esta,  born 
February  15,  1876;  Harlan,  born  November  15,  1877;  Emma  L.,  born  June  4,  1879, 
and  married  Node  Furrner;  Mason,  born  June  29,  1881;  Albert,  born  April  12,  1883, 

died - and  is  buried  at  Good  Hope,  West  Virginia;  Robert,  born  October  15, 

1885. 

Second  child:  Louisa  Virginia  Talbot,  born  August  11,  1851,  died  January  20, 

1940,  married  John  W.  Hoover,  son  of  Jacob  Hoover  and  Jarmina  Diamond.  They 
had  six  children  as  listed  by  Mr.  Bailey:  Oscie  married  H.  H.  Davis;  Alice,  born 
January  6,  1874,  married  Lee  Blake,  father  of  Allie  Blake,  Lost  Creek,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Richard  J;  Ray  T.  Talbot;  Bernard;  and  Arella. 
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Third  child:  Mellisa  Talbot,  born  September  8,  1853,  died  January  20,  1945, 
at  Lost  Creek,  and  on  July  11,  1876,  married  James  W.  Clevenger.  They  had  two 
daughters,  Aura  and  Ada. 

Fourth  child:  Josina,  born  September  8,  1855,  died  February  28,  1897,  at  Pratt, 
Kansas.  Fifth  child:  Robert  D.  born  September  8,  1855,  died  June  14,  i860,  and  is 
buried  in  Mt.  Olive  church  cemetery. 

Sixth  child,  John  Lawrence  Talbot:  (see  chapter  23  for  his  children  and  their 
descendents ). 

Seventh  child:  Lora  Linden  Talbot,  born  August  7,  1862,  and  died  January  20, 
1946.  She  was  twice  married,  first  to  George  Lloyd  Thompson,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  Howard  Thompson,  killed  in  a  railroad  accident,  and  Lloyd  W.  Thompson. 
Her  second  husband  was  Louis  M.  Steen,  who  at  one  time  was  head  of  the  Texas  Red 
Cross,  with  headquarters  at  Waco.  He  now  lives  at  28  Gargonia  Drive,  Redlands, 

C  aiifornia.  There  were  no  children  by  the  second  marriagge. 

Eighth  child:  David  Albert  Talbot,  born  November  21,  1864,  died  September 
22,  1935,  at  Oklahoma  City.  (See  chapter  28  for  his  children  and  their  descendents). 
Ninth  child:  Richard  Edward  Talbot  (see  chapter  26  for  his  children  and  their  de¬ 
scendents).  Tenth  child:  Margaret  Alice  Talbot,  born  January  1,  1869,  died  May 
22,  1893  at  Yukon,  Oklahoma,  and  married  Michael  V.  Mulvey  on  March  20,  1890. 
Eleventh  child:  William  Howe  Talbot,  born  April  21,  1871.  Twelfth  child:  Alonzo, 
born  May  17,  1874,  died  July  18,  1874,  and  is  buried  in  the  Mt.  Olive  Cemetery. 
Arthur  Lee  Talbot,  born  August  7,  1876,  died  July  18,  1930.  He  was  the  thirteenth 
child.  Fourteenth  child:  Kyle  Weber  Talbot,  born  April  10,  1880,  in  Barbour  county. 

William  Howe  Talbot  married  Idera  Holsberry,  daughter  of  Henry  Holsberry  and 
Virginia  Bowman.  They  have  one  daughter,  Virginia  Talbot,  who  married  Arthur 
Quay  They  have  no  children.  Mrs.  Quay  was  born  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 
William  Howe  Talbot  farmed  for  a  time  and  then  entered  the  railraod  service  as  a 
locomotive  engineer.  At  the  end  of  nine  years  he  quit  the  railroad  business  and  is 
now  living  at  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  where  he  is  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Arthur  Lee  Talbot  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  is  buried  at  Raton,  New 
Mexico,  by  the  side  of  her  mother.  Three  or  four  years  later  he  married  Mary  Edith 
Shearer,  born  Sept.  15,  1885,  Allerton,  Iowa.  The  marriage  took  place  Nov.  11, 

1920,  in  Des  Moines,  Lowa.  They  had  two  children,  Virginia  E.  Henderson,  aged 
26,  and  John  Weber  Talbot,  24  years  old.  He  is  unmarried  and  attended  college  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Talbot’s  father  was  William  James  Shearer,  born 
May  5,  1849,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  died  June  7,  1938.  He  married  Arah  Jane 
Shearer,  born  Sept.  12,  1856,  at  Sweetwater,  T  ennessee.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Edwards. 

Arthur  Lee  Talbot  farmed  for  a  time  in  Kansas  then  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.  in  the  bridge  and  building  department  in  New  Mexico.  He  was 
later  in  the  train  service  as  a  conductor.  After  a  few  years  he  became  supervisor 
of  bridges  and  buildings  for  the  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  in  Des  Moines. 
After  quitting  the  railroad  business,  he  opened  an  employment  office  in  Des  Moines, 
a  business  which  he  followed  until  his  death  in  1930.  He  is  buried  in  the  Masonic 
cemetery,  Des  Moines. 

Kyle  Weber  Talbot  has  lived  in  Kansas  since  he  was  six  years  old.  There  are 
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still  relatives  and  former  neighbors  living  in  West  Virginia,  who  will  remember 
that  dinner  bells  were  rung  to  call  in  the  farm  hands  as  well  as  members  of  fam¬ 
ilies  to  dinner.  Richard  T.  Talbot  was  one  of  the  big  farmers  of  the  neighborhood 
in  which  he  lived.  His  farm  of  500  acres  was  located  on  Simpson  creek  about  four 
miles  north  and  a  little  west  of  Philippi.  He  farmed  for  52  years  and  employed 
many  farm  hands  who  were  called  in  by  his  old  dinner  bell  which  may  be  70  to  90 
years  old. 

The  point  is  that  Kyle  Talbot  has  that  old  dinner  bell  and  the  cdrrect  history  of 
it.  When  the  family  moved  to  Kansas  in  about  188  5,  Kyle’s  father  took  the  bell  with 
him.  The  school  that  Kyle  attended  when  he  was  a  kid  had  no  bell  to  call  the  young¬ 
sters  to  classes  and  his  father  loaned  the  school  board  the  old  dinner  bell.  Then 
when  they  left  that  school  district  in  1893,  the  school  board  bought  the  bell  for 
$15.00.  In  1948  that  school  consolidated  with  other  schools  and  the  old  school  house 
which  Kyle  attended  was  sold.  The  man  who  purchased  it  said  he  had  no  further 
use  for  the  bell.  Kyle  told  the  clerk  of  the  school  board  that  he  would  like  to  have 
the  old  bell  which  by  that  time  was  at  Protection,  Kansas,  75  miles  from  Pratt, 
Kansas,  where  Kyle  livee.  The  upshot  was  that  Kyle  now  has  the  bell  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  along  with  other  family  antiques. 

Kyle  recalls  a  hair-raising  experience  he  had  while  he  was  railroading  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Company.  In  some  way  a  long  train  of  35  cars,  mostly  wooden  box  cars, 
became  uncoupled  from  the  engine  when  the  air  brakes  failed  and  the  cars  went  roll¬ 
ing  down  the  track  gathering  speed  as  they  went  down  the  mountain  at  Raton  Pass, 
New  Mexico.  Something  had  to  happen  and  it  certainly  did  when  there  was  a  crash 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  27  cars  were  demolished.  Kyle  was  atop  a  steel  car 
which  was  right  in  the  mixup,  but  the  steel  car  pushed  its  way  through  the  wrecked 
wooden  cars  and  Kyle  came  through  without  a  scratch.  His  partner,  however,  was 
killed. 

Kyle  is  engaged  in  the  plumbing  and  heating  business  at  Pratt,  Kansas.  He  also 
drills  wells  and  in  1910  to  1916  he  sold  a  car  load  of  windmills  each  year.  In  the 
spring  of  1949  he  obtained  a  $  1  12,000  contract  for  the  plumbing  and  heating  of  a  new 
hospital  in  his  home  town. 

He  married  Ruth  Du  Pont,  daughter  of  Everiste  Du  Pont  and  Margaret  Fallist. 

The  marriage  took  place  November  26,  1902.  They  have  one  son  and  three  daughters 
living.  One  daughter,  Helen  Lucille  Talbot,  died  at  the  age  of  six  years.  Their  old¬ 
est  daughter,  Margaret  Talbot,  was  born  November  11,  1906.  She  graduated  from 
the  Pratt  high  school  and  then  on  December  23,  1926,  married  John  H.  Swindler  of 
Braymer,  Missouri.  They  have  seven  children,  Patricia  Lucille,  Betty  June,  Ruth 
Adeline,  Johnny  Weber,  twin  sons,  Dickie  Lee  and  Donald  Gene,  and  Jimmie  Ken¬ 
neth.  Mr.  Swindler  is  engaged  in  the  plumbing  business  with  the  Talbot  firm. 

The  second  daughter  of  Kyle  Weber  Talbot  and  Ruth  Du  Pont,  Julia  Aline,  was 
born  November  26,  1909.  She  attended  the  Pratt  school  and  married  Ewell  F.  Moss 
of  Oxford,  Arkansas,  on  May  8,  1938.  He  is  steward  at  the  Elks  club.  They  have 
one  son,  William  Kyle  Moss.  Kyle’s  only  son,  Richard  Lee  Talbot,  was  born  March 
19,  1912.  He  attended  the  school  at  Pratt,  Kansas,  and  was  in  the  army  during 
Worle  War  II  for  three  and  one-half  years  and  was  overseas  37  months.  He  is  now 
wheat  farming  at  Montezuma,  Kansas.  On  August  27,  1946,  he  married  Jean  Finch- 
am.  They  have  one  daughter,  Jane  Talbot.  Kyle’s  daughter,  Helen  Lucille  Talbot, 
was  born  February  3,  1916,  and  died  of  diphtheria  in  1921. 
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Their  fourth  and  youngest  daughter  of  Kyle  Talbot  and  Ruth  Du  Pont,  is  Lora 
Elizabeth  Talbot,  born  October  28,  1919.  She  graduated  from  the  Pratt  high  school 
and  junior  college  and  taught  school  for  one  year  in  a  Pratt  county  school.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1940,  she  married  James  H.  Burson  of  Cisco,  Texas.  Mr.  Burson  is  re¬ 
frigerating  engineer  for  the  Western  Light  and  Telephone  Company,  in  the  ice  divi¬ 
sion,  at  Pratt,  Kansas.  They  have  two  daughters,  Betsy  Lee  and  Lora  Ann. 

Richard  T.  Talbot  died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Kyle,  May  1 6 ,  1901.  His  wife  died 
in  May,  1918,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Arthur  Talbot,  in  Des  Moines.  Both  are  buried 
at  Pratt,  Kansas. 
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Mrs.  Myrtle  Talbot  Lykins 


CHAPTER  16 


SALATHIAL  TALBOT  AND  DESCENDENTS 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago,  Salathial  Talbot  was  born  on  Hacker’s 
Creek,  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  at  the  home  of  his  parents,  Robert  Talbot  and 
Mary  Woodford.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  four  of  his  daughters  are  still  living. 
One  of  them,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Talbot  Lykins,  is  only  70  years  old.  She  lives  at  San 
Diego,  California. 

The  descendents  of  Salathial  Talbot  are  scattered  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try--San  Francisco,  Chula  Vista,  Oakland,  Pacific  Beach  and  San  Diego,  all  in 
California;  in  Chicago;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Decatur,  Illinois;  Rome,  Georgia;  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Shrevesport,  Louisiana;  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Yukon  and  Tulsa,  Oklahoma; 
Mississippi;  Ohio;  Arizona;  and  Las  Cruses,  New  Mexico;  many  of  them  have  had 
college  and  university  educations,  some  have  entered  professions  -  lawyers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  bankers,  are  in  the  oil  industry,  or  are  now  in  college. 

Salathial  Talbot  was  born  in  1833.  He  married  Rachel  Dickerson,  whose  mo¬ 
ther  was  of  German  descent.  They  had  three  children  at  the  time  he  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  Army  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  One  son  was  born  during  the 
war.  After  the  war  he  moved  to  Clinton,  Missouri,  but  returned  to  West  Virginia, 
then  later  settled  at  Appleton  City,  Missouri,  where  others  of  his  family  were  born. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  78.  His  sons  were  well  past  80  at  their  death.  Mrs.  Lykins 
was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children:  Robert,  the  oldest,  died  very  young  .  Other 
children  were:  Laurol  Dee,  Jasper  Newton,  De  Metrose  William,  Albert  Sidney, 
Lee,  a  baby  who  died  young,  Mary  Belle,  Harriet  Lilly,  Rosa  Gay  and  Myrtle  Alta. 

When  Oklahoma  was  opened  for  settlement,  Salathial  and  his  family  moved  there 
and  took  up  claims.  Salathial  was  in  the  livestock  business  in  Missouri.  His  son, 
Jasper  Newton,  followed  the  same  business  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  when  he  went 
to  Shrevesport,  Louisiana,  and  lived  with  his  son,  Claude,  until  death.  This  son, 
Claude  P.  Talbot,  later  went  into  the  oil  business.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri.  He  has  a  son  in  college  and  a  daughter  who  is  married. 

Salathial  Talbot’s  commanding  general  during  the  Civil  War  was  Albert  Sid¬ 
ney  Johnston, who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  in  April,  1862.  His  son,  Sidney 
Johnson  Talbot,  was  named  for  that  officer. 

Sidney  Johnson  Talbot  was  a  Baptist  minister  and  preached  until  his  health 
failed.  He  owned  a  farm  near  Oklahoma  City.  An  oil  well  was  brought  in  on  this 
farm  and  after  his  death,  his  son,  Lloyd  Talbot,  managed  the  business.  Mrs.  Tal¬ 
bot  lives  near  Yukon,  Oklahoma,  as  does  also  her  daughter,  Asa  Mae  Talbot. 

Mary  Belle  Talbot  married  Henry  Hornecker.  She  is  a  widow  and  lives  at  Tul¬ 
sa,  Oklahoma.  The  oldest  son,  J.  O.  Brown,  by  her  first  marriage,  was  in  World 
War  I  and  when  he  returned  from  overseas  he  went  into  the  oil  business  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  This  son  has  a  daughter  who  graduated  from  a  college  in  the  east  and  is  now 
studying  law  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  The  other  son,  C.  H.  Hornecker,  is 
employed  by  an  oil  company  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

De  Metros  Talbot  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  Mrs.  R.  E.  Andrews  of 
Rome,  Georgia,  and  the  other,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Overton,  a  widow,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
De  Metros  studied  law  and  was  elected  to  the  first  Oklahoma  legislature.  While 
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practicing  his  profession  there,  he  was  elected  judge  and  was  serving  in  that  office 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  daughter,  Mrs.  Overton,  has  a  son  who  is  an  attorney, 
another  son  in  college,  and  a  daughter  who  married  an  army  officer,  now  stationed 
in  Virginia.  De  Metros3  daughter,  Mera,  who  lives  in  Rome,  Georgia,  married  Dr. 

R.  E.  Andrews.  They  have  a  son  and  daughter,  both  married,  and  they  live  in  the 
south. 

Jasper  Newtown  Talbot  was  in  the  hardward  and  furniture  business  but  sold  out 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  lived  with  his  son,  Claude,  of  Shrevesport,  Louisiana. 
It  was  here  that  his  death  occurred. 

Another  daughter  of  Salathial  Talbot  married  a  Babb.  Harriet  Lily  Babb  is  the 
mother  of  a  son  who  is  vice  president  of  a  bank  in  Oklahoma  City.  This  son  has  a 
daughter  living  at  Gulfport,  Mississippi.  One  of  her  daughters  had  two  sons  who 
were  in  the  United  States  Air  Corps  during  World  War  II,  and  fought  in  Germany. 
Another  daughter  has  children  now  in  school.  Mrs.  Babb  and  her  sister,  Belle,  were 
school  teachers  before  their  marriage.  Mrs.  Babb’s  oldest  daughter  is  Mrs.  Reva 
Allen.  Mrs.  Babb’s  son,  Lee'  Talbot  Babb,  lives  at  Chula  Vista,  California. 

Rosa  Gay  Talbot,  third  daughter  of  Salathial  Talbot,  is  Mrs.  D.  C.  Minton  of 
Pacific  Beach,  California.  They  have  a  daughter,  whose  son,  Minton  Moore,  is 
statistician  in  a  bank  at  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Rosa  Minton’s  son,  David  Carson  Min¬ 
ton,  lives  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  is  employed  by  the  Batelle  Memorial  Institute. 

Myrtle  Alta  Talbot  Lykins,  youngest  daughter  of  Salathial  Talbot,  has  three 
sons.  Her  oldest  son,  Lee  Talbot  Lykins,  is  supervisor  of  music  of  the  Alameda 
county,  California,  school  system.  Her  second  son  is  Ralph  Waylen  Lykins.  He 
lives  at  Berkeley,  California,  but  is  employed  by  the  General  Electric  Company  in 
San  Francisco.  Her  youngest  son,  Paul  Salathial  Lykins,  is  employed  by  the  Sea¬ 
board  Finance  Company  and  lives  at  San  Diego.  He  has  one  son,  Brent,  eight  years 
old  who  is  a  member  of  the  children’s  chapter  of  the  Major  Hugh  G.  Gwynn  chapter 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Mrs.  Lykins  was  married  at  Miami,  Oklahoma,  shortly  after  the  death  of  her 
mother.  She  writes  that  while  paying  her  taxes  she  met  a  Raymond  B.  Talbot,  coun¬ 
ty  tax  collector.  She  said  she  does  not  know  where  he  belongs  in  the  Talbot  geneal¬ 
ogy  but  that  “he  certainly  looks  like  the  Talbots.’’  Mrs.  Lykins  is  a  member  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 
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Lee  Talbot,  born  1845,  died  1931 


CHAPTER  17 


GO  WEST  YOUNG  MAN 

(Author’s  note:  This  sketch  of  Lee  Talbot,  may  father,  was  written  from  mem¬ 
ory  of  numerous  incidents  related  about  his  life  from  the  time  I  was  a  boy  not  more 
than  six  years  old  and  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  A  great  many  of  these 
incidents  stand  out  prominently  in  my  memory,  among  them  the  date  when  he  left 
West  Virginia  and  his  trip  to  Missouri  and  Iowa,  where  he  arrived  early  in  March 
1867  He  was  born  in  Barbour  county,  Virginia,  December  30,  1845). 

--O-- 

It  was  a  dark  chilly  day  December  30,  1  866,  when  Lee  Talbot  was  packing  his 
grip  for  the  great  adventure  he  had  dreamed  of  since  he  was  a  lad  not  more  than  15 
years  old.  That  cloudy  day  was  his  21st  birthday  and  he  was  leaving  the  31st. 

A  few  day  earlier  the  family  had  sat  down  to  their  Christmas  dinner.  But  the 
usual  Christmas  spirit  was  lacking.  Their  oldest  son  and  brother  would  be  heading 
west  within  a  week  to  try  his  fortune  somewhere  on  the  prairie  states  across  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  happy  conversation  which  had  always  marked  such  a  holiday 
event  was  lacking  or  forced.  Present  at  the  dinner  were  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  W.  Talbot,  two  of  his  sisters,  Malcena  and  Savannah,  and  his  four  brothers, 
Allen,  William,  Francis  Marion  and  John  S.  Talbot.  His  youngest  sister,  Viola,  was 
born  about  a  year  later. 

The  old  Talbot  homestead  was  located  on  Elk  Creek  five  miles  southwest  of 
Philippi  and  about  two  miles  above  Elk  City.  It  was  here  that  John  W.  Talbot’s  five 
sons  and  four  of  his  daughters  were  born. 

Lee  Talbot  was  a  tallish,  rather  slender,  well-built  young  man  with  none  too 
good  health.  However,  he  became  an  unusually  rugged  and  energetic  man  after  he 
had  settled  in  the  west. 

Several  years  before  he  left  West  Virginia,  he  had  read  the  famous  statement 
of  Horace  Greeley,  then  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  “go  west  young  man  and 
grow  up  with  the  country. ’’  The  statement  was  made  to  a;man  named  Grinnell  who 
took  his  advice  and  settled  in  Iowa.  Like  Grinnell,  Lee  Talbot  pondered  the  question 
and  finally  decided  to  try  his  luck  in  the  west. 

Lee  Talbot  had  the  usual  education  of  those  days.  He  often  mentioned  how 
teachers  went  from  home  to  home  to  instruct  children,  receiving  in  pay  cash,  farm 
produce  and  bed  and  board.  He  was  a  good  student.  The  family  subscribed  to  Har¬ 
per’s  monthly  magazine  and  a  weekly  newspaper  and  there  were  also  a  few  books  in 
the  home. 

Young  people  in  those  days  made  their  own  recreation.  They  built  their  own 
sleds,  climbed  the  high  hills  and  started  down,  the  sleds  gathering  tremendous 
speed,  sliding  far  into  the  valley  below.  Other  sports  included  fox  hunting  and  roll¬ 
ing  rocks  down  hill.  They  made  bows  and  arrows  from  seasoned  hickory,  and  slung 
shots.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  they  tapped  the  hard  maple  trees  and  made  their 
own  syrup  for  buckwheat  cakes  in  the  winter,  and  also  maple  sugar. 

When  he  was  about  18  years  old,  he  helped  drive  a  heard  of  cattle,  owned  by 
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neighbors,  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  They  may  have  been  consigned  to  one  of  the 
armies . 

Mowing  machines  and  reapers  had  not  yet  come  into  general  use.  The  wheat 
was  cradled  and  bound  with  wisps  of  straws,  then  shocked.  The  wheat  was  flailed 
on  floors  or  canvasses,  then  taken  to  the  mill  and  ground  into  flour. 

Came  December  31,  1866,  Lee  Talbot  bade  his  parents,  sisters  and  brothers 
goodbye,  climbed  into  a  bobsled  driven  by  his  brother  Allen  and  started  for  Philippi 
He  once  said  he  turned  and  glanced  back  and  the  family  was  still  outside  the  home 
and  waved  at  him.  The  sled  followed  a  road  which  led  around  a  hill  that  hid.  the  home. 
He  went  to  the  bank,  checked  out  what  money  he  thought  he  would  need  and  his  broth¬ 
er  Allen  drove  him  to  the  depot  where  he  boarded  a  train,  probably  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio.  He  bade  his  brother  goodbye  and  the  train  was  on  its  way  west.  He  con¬ 
fessed  to  a  "sinky”  feeling  in  his  heart  as  the  train  sped  on. 

He  arrived  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  four  days  later.  He  traveled  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  northern  Missouri  looking  for  a  suitable  location.  By  that  time 
his  funds  began  to  run  low  and  he  decided  to  head  for  Warren  County,  Iowa,  where 
lived  in  Virginia  township,  John  Van  Scoy,  whose  wife  was  his  aunt,  Julia  Ann  Proud - 
foot. 

Arriving  at  Albia,  40  miles  southeast  of  Indianola,  he  slept  in  the  depot.  The 
following  day  he  pawned  his  silver  watch  and  started  for  Indianola.  From  there  he 
caught  a  ride  part  way  to  Virginia  township  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  distance,  ar¬ 
riving  the  first  week  in  March. 

He  worked  for  John  Van  Scoy  for  a  short  time,  then  hired  out  to  James  A.  Me 
Gee,  his  own  cousin.  In  the  school  year  of  1868-1869,  Lee  Talbot  enrolled  as  a 
student  at  Simpson  college.  He  studied  law  but  dropped  out  of  college  and  entered 
the  livestock  business.  He  was  the  first  of  a  good  many  relatives,  many  of  whom 
were  graduates,  to  attend  Simpson  college.  Among  others  were  Proudfoots,  Shaws, 
Hillises,  and  Evanses.  He  recited  his  lessons  in  what  was  known  as  8 ‘Old  Bluebird", 
so  named  because  of  the  peculiar  colored  paint  on  its  brick  walls.  This  building  was 
blown  down  by  a  storm  in  1872.  Another  was  erected  several  rods  to  the  east,  now 
used  as  the  chapel  building.  When  he  was  80  years  old,  Lee  Talbot  attended  a  cere¬ 
mony  honoring  the  students  at  Old  Bluebird,  on  the  site  where  the  old  building  stood. 
When  the  three  units  of  buildings  now  under  construction  are  completed  there  will 
be  14  buildings  on  the  campus. 

It  was  while  he  was  a  farm  hand  in  Virginia  township  that  he  met  Sarah  Lavina 
Evans,  a  daughter  of  Charles  S.  Evans,  who  lived  14  miles  southwest  of  Indianola. 
Miss  Evans  and  Lee  Talbot  were  married  on  Christmas  Day  1873.  His  Aunt  Julia 
Ann  Van  Scoy  had  promised  him  a  dinner.  The  marriage  took  place  at  the  Van  Scoy 
home.  The  dinner  was  a  big  event  and  neighbors  for  miles  around  were  guests. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  George  Clammer,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  New  Virginia.  By  that  time  the  bridegroom  had  purchased  a  40-acre 
farm  northeast  of  New  Virginia.  The  house  had  been  used  as  a  corn  crib,  but  he  had 
it  rebuilt  and  freshly  painted  by  the  time  he  and  his  bride  moved  in.  Their  two  old¬ 
est  children,  Telia  and  Loren,  were  born  in  that  home. 

The  family  moved  to  Indianola  in  August,  1881.  The  following  April  he  bought 
20  acres  of  land  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  city,  12  blocks  from  the  business 
district.  This  home  was  in  the  Talbot  name  for  65  years.  It  was  sold  April  2  1,  1947. 
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At  the  time  of  the  sale,  Don  L.  Berry,  publisher  of  the  Record-Herald  and  Indianola 
Tribune,  wrote  a  lengthy  story  and  described  the  house  as  the  “home  under  the  big 
maple  tree  at  East  Euclid  Avenue  and  North  Sixth  Street.” 

In  the  middle  eighties,  L_.ee  Talbot  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Warren  County 
Fair,  a  job  he  held  for  nearly  20  years.  County  fairs  in  those  days  not  only  were  a 
place  to  exhibit  livestock  and  farm  produce,  they  were  the  big  social  events  of  the 
year.  Warren  County  fairs  were  attended  by  12,000  to  14,000  persons  every  day. 

Horse  racing - pacing,  trotting  and  running - was  the  main  attraction  for  the  men 

folks.  The  ladies  drove  their  fine  surreys,  phaetons,  and  buggies  across  the  track 
into  the  quarter -stretch,  where  they  sat  and  gossiped  while  the  men  bet  on  the  races. 

Lee  Talbot  brought  to  the  fairs  a  good  many  grand  circuit  race  horses,  among 
others,  Major  Wonder,  arstallion,  which  held  the  world  record  on  a  half  mile  track. 
As  we  recall,  his  time  on  a  mile  track  was  2:08. 

Lee  and  Allen  Talbot  at  one  time  bought  the  fairgrounds  to  assure  the  people 
of  the  county  that  fairs  would  be  held.  An  association  was  organized  which  purchased 
the  grounds,  and  fairs  are  still  being  held  here. 

He  was  greatly  interested  in  education  and  served  several  terms  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  and  he  and  Mrs.  Talbot  saw  to  it  that  their  three  children, 
Telia,  Loren,  and  Bryce,  had  good  educations.  Their  third  child,  Ethel  Hellene  Tal¬ 
bot,  was  born  February  2,  1885,  and  died  of  diphtheria  March  7,  1890.  Lee  Talbot 
also  served  several  terms  on  the  city  council.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order  and  at  one  time  was  grand  master  of  Three  Rivers  lodge  of  Indianola.  In  1907 
he  had  a  breakdown  and  the  family  thought  it  would  be  beneficial  if  he  would  visit 
his  old  home  in  West  Virginia.  He  was  gone  six  weeks  and  returned  home  much 
improved.  In  1908  he  attended  the  Democratic  national  convention  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  which  nominated  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  a  third  try  for  the  presidency. 
Upon  his  return  to  Indianola  he  again  entered  the  livestock  business  but  retired 
in  1910  after  the  farm  had  been  sold.  In  1922,  he  and  his  wife  moved  to  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  in  the  hope  of  improving  Mrs.  Talbot’s  health.  They  bought  a  home  near 
the  campus  of  Kansas  State  College.  They  lived  there  until  August  1924,  sold  the 
property,  returned  to  Indianola  and  completely  remodeled  their  home. 

Twenty-one  years  after  Lee  Talbot  left  West  Virginia  he  received  a  message 
announcing  the  tragic  death  of  his  father  April  28,  1888.  He  was  burning  brush  and 
preparing  a  piece  of  land  to  be  put  into  crops  by  a  neighbor.  Ben  Clevenger  heard 
him  calling  and  he  remarked  to  his  wife,  “I  think  I  had  better  go  over  and  see 
what  Neighbor  Talbot  wants.”  He  found  him  dead  on  a  pile  of  burning  brush.  To¬ 
gether  with  Mr.  Clevenger,  a  man  named  Lantz  and  two  brothers  named  Criss, 
carried  the  body  to  his  home.  His  son,  Lee,  believes  that  he  suffered  a  stroke  or 
heart  attack  or  that  he  was  overcome  by  smoke.  His  body  was  not  badly  burned. 

He  was  69  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

John  W.  Talbot,  oldest  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  Woodford  Talbot,  was  born  on  his 
father’s  farm  on  Hacker’s  Creek  about  five  miles  north  of  Philippi  in  1819.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Edith  Proudfoot  in  about  1840.  She  was  born  on  Pleasant  Creek  in  1824,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  and  Jane  Robinson  Proudfoot.  After  their  marriage,  they  moved  to  a 
farm  on  French  Creek,  where  her  uncle,  Thomas  Proudfoot,  lived.  Their  two  oldest 
daughters,  Mary  (who  died  at  the  age  of  4  years),  and  Sarah  Jane  (who  lived  to  be 
22  years  old),  were  born  there.  In  1845,  he  bought  a  farm  five  miles  southwest  of 
Philippi.  He  sold  that  farm  in  1880  and  bought  another  not  far  from  his  old  home- 
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stead. 


Mrs,  J.  W.  Talbot  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Savannah,  at  Volga,  Barbour 
County,  in  the  spring  of  1890.  She  was  65  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  and 
her  husband  are  buried  in  the  Mt.  Olive  Cemetery  west  of  Philippi.  Their  sons,  Lee, 
Allen,  and  John  S.  Talbot  purchased  a  nice  monument  for  their  graves. 

Lee  Talbot  lived  a  full  and  useful  life.  He  started  with  very  little  money,  was  a 
good  trader  and  made  a  considerable  success  in  life.  He  and  his  brother,  Allen, 
were  men  of  strict  integrity  and  were  so  recognized  by  their  fellow  citizens.  Lee 
Talbot  died  in  his  sleep  February  14,  1931,  in  his  86th  year.  He  is  buried  in  the 
Xndianola  cemetery.  He  was  very  liberal  in  his  views  where  his  children  were  con¬ 
cerned  but  he  did  insist  on  honesty. 

My  mother  suffered  a  stroke  June  23,  1943,  and  died  the  following  September  24. 
Funeral  rites  were  held  Monday,  September  27,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Methodist 
Parish  Hall,  with  Dr.  John  L.  Hillman,  president  emeritus  of  Simpson  College, 
officiating.  Dr.  Hillman  read  the  following  obituary: 

"In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lee  Talbot,  Warren  county  has  lost  another  of  those 
pioneer  women  who  came  to  Iowa  to  contribute  their  bit  toward  developing  the  state 
and  building  a  new  society  in  the  west.  They  were  the  women  who  moulded  the  fine 
character  of  its  citizenry.  They  bore  a  heavy  share  of  constructing  its  churches  and 
schools  and  in  the  sacrifice  to  provide  educational  advantages  for  their  children, 
denied  to  themselves.  Many  of  them  lived  to  see  a  nation’s  grateful  acknowledgement 
of  a  work  well  done.  The  acclaim  given  them  was  well  earned.  And  in  this  unfolding 
and  continuous  drama  of  development,  Mrs.  Talbot  played  well  her  small  part. 

"Mrs.  Talbot  finished  the  task  allotted  to  her  last  Friday  afternoon.  Without 
fear  she  faced  death  with  the  Spartan  courage  that  has  been  such  a  source  of  comfort 
to  those  left  behind,  and  laid  down  the  burden  of  an  active  and  useful  life  at  the  age 
of  90,  after  a  residence  in  Warren  county  of  74  years.  Death  came  during  a  merciful 
unconsciousness  following  an  illness  since  June  23  when  she  suffered  a  stroke. 

"She  was  a  typical  pioneer.  She  came  up  through  the  days  of  the  covered  wagon, 
in  one  of  which  she  moved  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Evans,  to 
Abingdon,  Ill.  As  a  young  girl  she  helped  her  mother  pull  and  card  wool  and  spin 
wool  and  flax  on  an  old-fashioned  spinning  wheel. 

"As  a  young  woman  in  her  teens  she  taught  in  Warren  county  at  old  Mt.  Tabor, 
the  Weaver  school  and  at  White  Oak  Point.  She  started  housekeeping  in  a  three- 
room  home  which  had  been  used  as  a  corn  crib.  A  fine  horsewoman,  she  rode  her 
mount  over  the  open  prairies,  covered  with  sweet  williams ,  tiger  lilies  and  other 
wild  flowers,  in  Virginia  and  White  Oak  townships.  Seventy-three  years  ago  this 
fall,  she  won  the  woman’s  state  riding  match  at  the  old  state  fairgrounds  in  south¬ 
west  Des  Moines.  She  came  here  when  wild  game  was  plentiful.  From  the  cornfields 
came  the  notes  of  thousands  of  prairie  chickens,  ponds  and  slough  were  alive  with 
ducks  and  geese,  and  there  were  still  deer  and  antelope  on  the  prairies. 

"And  like  the  pioneer  women  of  earlier  days,  she  faced  death  with  the  same 
fortitude  that  had  enabled  her  to  meet  and  overcome  those  early  hardships.  When  she 
became  bedfast,  she  told  her  daughter  and  son  that  she  would  never  get  up  again. 

She  passed  comfortable  and  painless  days  during  the  three  months  of  her  illness.  If 

there  was  suffering  at  all,  she  never  let  it  be  known.  Her  sense  of  humor  which  had 
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always  made  her  such  a  good  companion  remained  to  the  last.  The  night  before 
her  death  when  asked  how  she  was  feeling,  she  replied  with  a  bit  of  humor  she 
always  used  when  inquiry  was  mad  as  to  her  welfare.  Those  were  he  last  spoken 
words.  An  hour  later  she  passed  into  a  coma  and  was  unconscious  to  her  death. 

“Mrs.  Talbot  was  a  native  of  Ohio.  Her  maternal  grandfather,  a  Virginia  planter, 
operated  a  line  of  boats  on  the  Ohio  river,  carrying  northern  cargoes  as  far  south 
as  New  Orleans  and  returning  loaded  with  southern  produce.  The  business  was 
ruined  in  the  1820’s.  He  saved  enough  from  his  fortune  to  buy  cheap  land  at 
Coshocton,  Ohio,  where  Mrs.  Talbot’s  mother  was  born  in  1829  and  where  Mrs. 

Talbot  was  born  December  8,  1853.  She  moved  with  her  family  to  Illinois  about 
1866,  coming  to  Indianola  in  1869-  She  attended  school  at  the  old  ’South  Building", 
completing  the  ’grammar  room’. 

‘'Later,  the  family  moved  to  a  farm  in  Virginia  township.  While  living  there  she 
met  Lee  Talbot,  who  joined  a  group  including  the  Feltons,  the  Van  Scoys,  the  Proud- 
foots,  the  Reeds  and  others  who  had  come  out  from  the  Virginias  and  organized  Vir¬ 
ginia  township. 

“They  were  married  on  Christmas  Day,  1873,  at  the  home  of  John  Van 
Scoy,  whose  wife  was  Julia  Ann  Proudfoot,  Mr.  Talbot’s  aunt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
set  up  housekeeping  on  the  farm  where  Ashton  Wickett  now  lives.  They  moved  to 
Indianola  in  1881.  Mr.  Talbot  died  12  years  ago  last  February  14.  Mrs.  Talbot  had 
lived  in  the  home  at  700  East  Euclid  Avenue  since  1882. 

“Mrs.  Talbot  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church.  Her  religion  was  not  of 
the  emotional  type.  It  was  based  on  honesty  and  the  Golden  Rule  whose  precepts 
she  attempted  to  follow.  She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Eastern  Star  order.  A 
year  after  the  chapter  was  installed  here,  she  was  elected  worthy  matron.  She 
became  a  member  of  the  Past  Worthy  Matron’s  club  and  their  meetings  were  a 
source  of  great  enjoyment  to  her.  She  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Indianola 
Woman’s  club  and  belonged  to  the  New  Virginia  club,  and  the  Kappa  Mothers’  club. 
During  one  of  her  annual  winter  visits  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  George  Clammer, 
at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  in  1938,  she  was  made  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Review 
club. 

“Mrs.  Talbot  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Clammer,  and  two  sons,  Loren 
C.  Talbot  of  Indianola  and  Bryce  Talbot  of  Chicago.” 
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CHAPTER  18 


FROM  BARBOUR  COUNTY  TO  APPOMATTOX 

North  of  Philippi  four  or  five  miles  is  an  area  of  land  which  is  about  the  best 
and  most  productive  in  Barbour  county  if  not  the  entire  state  of  West  Virginia. 
Roughly,  this  territory  extends  north  and  west  of  Berryburg,  the  old  home  of 
Richard  T.  Talbot,  to  a  farm  once  owned  by  John  H.  Proudfoot,  son  of  Alexander 
Proudfoot,  and  grandson  of  John  Proudfoot,  the  Scotch  Immigrant.  The  farm  of 
William  Woodford  Talbot  joined  that  of  his  brother,  Richard  T.  Talbot.  East  and 
a  little  south  of  the  John  Proudfoot  farm  lived  Robert  M.  Talbot  who  owned  part  of 
the  land  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  Robert  Talbot.  As  you  drive  toward  Grafton 
you  cross  a  high  trestle.  This  is  the  bridge  which  spans  Pleasant  Creek  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Barbour-Taylor  county  line.  On  this  creek  lived 
Jacob  Woodford,  George  Woodford  and  John  H.  Woodford,  brothers  of  Mary  Wood¬ 
ford  who  married  Robert  Talbot,  and  the  early  Proudfoots.  Nearby  on  French 
Creek  lived  Thomas  Proudfoot,  youngest  son  of  John  Proudfoot,  the  Scotch  Immi¬ 
grant. 

On  farther  north  and  west  of  the  farms  just  mentioned  is  Kings  Knob  and  beyond 
that  is  the  Mt.  Olive  church.  From  the  Mt.  Olive  cemetery  Kings  Knob  can  be  seen 
in  the  distance.  Nearby  Taylor’s  Drain  and  not  far  from  Berryburg  is  the  old 
Taylor’s  Drain  cemetery,  recently  restored  by  Judge  Ira  E.  Robinson  and  others. 

In  this  little  graveyard  are  buried  the  early  Robinsons,  Alexander  (Ollie)  Proudfoot 
and  his  wife,  Hannah  Talbot,  daughter  of  Robert,  and  possibly  some  of  the  Wood- 
fords  and  other  Proudfoots.  Altogether,  the  area  which  we  have  attempted  to 
describe  is  rich  with  the  traditions  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  section  of  Barbour 
county. 

Early  in  July,  1948,  this  writer  accompanied  Richard  E.  Talbot  of  Charleston, 
to  Grafton,  county  seat  of  Taylor,  first  county  north  of  Barbour.  On  our  way  back 
to  Philippi  we  stopped  at  Mary’s  Chapel  church,  an  old  landmark  in  Barbour  county 
and  widely  known  by  relatives  throughout  the  country.  This  church  was  financed 
by  Jacob  Woodford,  a  great  uncle  of  my  father  and  of  Richard  E.  Talbot.  The  church 
was  built  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Mary  Robinson,  a  relative  of  Judge  Robinson.  We 
entered  the  church,  which  has  a  small  auditorium  with  several  rows  of  benches  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  perhaps  100  persons.  There  were  appropriate  religious  pictures 
behind  the  pulpit  and  as  we  recall  a  small  pastor’s  study  at  the  right.  Later  we 
visited  the  Mary’s  Chapel  church  cemetary,  just  adjacent  to  the  church.  Several 
relatives  are  buried  there.  Monuments  were  erected  at  the  graves,  one  to  Melissa 
Talbot  Clevenger,  sister  of  Richard  E.  Talbot.  There  was  an  especially  fine  marker 
at  the  grave  of  a  young  man  named  Proudfoot  who  had  been  killed  during  World  War 
II  and  his  body  sent  home  for  burial. 

We  crossed  Hacker’s  creek,  Corder’s  crossing,  and  Taylor’s  Drain  which  is  not 
far  from  Berryburg,  Mr.  Talbot’s  old  home  now  being  used  as  an  office  by  a  coal 
company  which  is  developing  a  huge  coal  project  as  far  as  Elk  City.  Hacker’s  creek 
heads  up  against  Kings  Knob.  It  flows  almost  east,  then  turns  northeast,  passes 
under  the  highway  and  flows  into  the  Tygart  Valley  river.  Less  than  a  mile  to  the 
right  of  the  highway  as  you  drive  toward  Philippi  was  the  old  home  of  Robert  Talbot. 
Here  lived  Perry  M.  Talbot,  his  youngest  son,  subject  of  this  sketch.  Many  beautiful 
scenic  spots  meet  the  eye  in  that  area.  Lush  valleys  and  low  sloping  hills  can  be 
seen  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  pine  trees  but  mostly  trees  of  the  decidious  variety 
grow  on  the  hilltops.  By  walking  a  mile  north  of  his  father’s  home,  Perry  Talbot 
could  see  Kings  Knob  which  towers  high  above  the  surrounding  countryside. 
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Even  as  a  youngster,  Perry  Talbot  was  of  a  curious  turn  of  mind.  There  were 
a  good  many  spots  near  his  home  to  excite  his  curiosity  and  imagination.  From 
Kings  Knob  could  be  heard  the  tallyhoo  of  hunters  in  pursuit  of  foxes,  and  the  baying 
of  hounds.  Hacker’s  creek  murmured  along  and  he  spent  many  hours  studying 
nature  and  swimming  in  its  waters.  He  had  the  usual  education  of  those  early  times. 
He  was  a  smart  lad  and  a  good  student.  When  he  was  in  his  teens  he  was  a  mature 
man.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Perry  Talbot  was  16  years  old.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  boys  were  enlisting  in  both  armies  and  Perry  Talbot  decided  to  enter  the 
Confederate  army  but  he  did  not  mention  it  to  his  parents. 

At  early  dawn  one  morning  before  the  household  was  astir,  he  slipped  out  of  the 
back  door  and  headed  toward  Philippi.  He  was  barefoot  and  wore  only  a  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  pants.  In  the  summer  of  1848,  Mrs.  Virginia  Talbot  Crim  told  this  writer 
a  remarkable  story  about  the  bravery  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  William  Woodford  Talbot. 
In  some  way  this  runaway  boy  got  word  to  relatives  that  he  needed  clothing  and  said 
he  would  be  hiding  behind  a  pile  of  big  rocks  beyond  the  F ederal  lines  and  that  he 
could  be  found  there.  Mrs.  Crim’s  mother  volunteered  for  this  dangerous  venture. 

She  put  on  two  men’s  coats  and  two  pairs  of  trousers  and  over  them  wore  a  long 
riding  habit,  saddled  her  horse  and  started  toward  the  Union  lines,  which  stretched 
along  hills  west  of  Philippi  and  beyond  the  campus  of  what  is  now  Alder son-Broaddus 
College. 

Shortly  before  entering  the  Federal  bivouac,  Mrs.  Talbot  was  challenged  by  one 
of  the  outposts.  She  explained  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  visit  a  friend.  It  had 
rained  during  the  night  but  that  early  morning  the  sun  came  out  and  shown  brightly 
on  the  bayonets  of  the  sleeping  soldiers  and  frightened  her  horse.  The  outpost 
siezed  the  bridle  and  led  her  to  another  guard,  with  instruction  that  she  be  passed 
along  the  entire  line.  She  finally  reached  the  spot  where  Perry  Talbot  was  huddled 
behind  the  rocks,  removed  the  clothing  and  started  home  by  another  route.  During 
the  night,  Perry  Talbot  slipped  down  into  Philippi  and  was  enrolled  by  the  recruiting 
officer  before  morning. 

Here  was  fought  the  first  land  battle  of  the  Civil  War,  June  3,  1861.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Confederate  battalion  was  Colonel  Porterfield,  and  of  the  Union  troops, 
Colonel  Kelley.  The  Southern  army  contingent  was  forced  to  retreat.  They  Jnade 
another  stand  in  Randolph  County,  where  defeated  again  and  driven  across  the 
mountains  into  the  Shenandoah  valley.  Near  Winchester,  Virginia,  Perry  Talbot’s 
command  joined  the  divisions  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  later  to  become  the  second 
Confederate  army  corps. 

It  was  not  far  from  Winchester  that  Perry  Talbot’s  curiosity  got  him  into  trouble. 
He  ventured  too  far  out  of  his  own  lines  one  evening,  and  was  captured  by  Union 
outposts.  At  the  point  of  a  rifle  he  was  ordered  to  enter  an  old  Virginia  home, 
which  was  to  be  his  prison,  to  remove  his  shoes  and  clothing  and  stay  in  bed.  But 
he  kept  his  eyes  peeled.  The  door  was  left  open  and  a  sentry  posted  at  the  doorstep. 
By  that  time  it  was  dark.  Presently,  the  sentry’s  head  began  to  nod.  Then  he  would 
wake  up  suddenly  and  finally  fell  sound  asleep.  Perry  Talbot  dressed  and  carrying 
his  shoes  stepped  over  the  sleeping  sentry  and  his  rifle  and  escaped  to  his  own  lines. 
(This  information  was  obtained  from  his  daughter,  Emma  Talbot  Norman,  who  lives 
on  a  farm  in  Upshur  county,  about  eight  miles  northwest  of  Buckhannon.  She  also 
mentioned  several  battles  in  which  her  father  fought.) 
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Perry  Talbot  fought  in  Stonewall  Jackson’s  famous  Shenandoah  valley  campaign, 
and  took  part  in  some  of  the  battles  of  the  peninsula  campaign,  in  which  Jackson’s 
corps  fought,  including  the  fight  at  Malvern  Hill,  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  Seven 
Days  battle,  won  by  the  Confederate  army. 

The  next  major  campaign  was  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  It  was  in  this 
battle  that  Perry  Talbot  was  wounded.  Relatives  say  he  carried  a  Yankee  bullet  in 
his  body  until  his  death.  He  was  thus  unable  to  accompany  the  army  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  on  the  first  invasion  of  Maryland. 

He  recovered  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  the  following 
December.  He  was  also  in  Jackson’s  corps  of  31,000  men  who  marched  14  miles 
and  got  in  the  rear  of  General  Joseph  Hooker’s  army  of  more  than  100,000  men  at 
the  battle  of  Chancellor sville,  and  which  rolled  up  Hooker’s  right  wing,  commanded 
by  General  Howard,  compelling  Hooker  to  retreat  across  the  Rapidan  river. 

Lee’s  next  campaign  was  in  Pennsylvania  where  he  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  Perry  Talbot  was  in  the  first  day’s  battle,  July  1,  1863.  A  good  many 
years  later  someone  asked  him  where  he  learned  to  dance.  The  reply  was  “in  the 
trenches  of  Gettysburg.’’ 

After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Lee  took  up  a  position  across  the  Rapidan  river. 

In  May,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  General  U.  S.  Grant  commander  of  Fed¬ 
eral  armies  in  all  theatres  of  the  war.  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan  river  and  Lee 
attacked  his  right  flank  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  Perry  Talbot  was  in  that 
battle.  At  Cold  Harbor,  Grant  ordered  a  frontal  attack  at  4  a.m.  against  fortified 
positions  and  lost  14,000  men,  whereas  the  Confederates  lost  only  1,400. 

Perry  Talbot  was  at  the  seige  of  Petersburg,  which  eventually  encompassed 
Richmond.  April  2,  1865,  Lee  abandoned  Petersburg  and  Richmond  and  headed  west 
where  he  had  arranged  for  railroad  transportation  with  a  view  of  joining  his  army 
with  that  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  then  in  North  Carolina.  Lee’s  plans  mis¬ 
carried  and  he  surrendered  to  Grant  April  9,  1865.  Perry  Talbot  was  at  the  sur¬ 
render  at  Appomattox.  Immediately  thereafter  he  returned  to  West  Virginia. 

He  married  Mary  Cordelia  Teter.  They  had  six  children,  one  of  whom  was  born 
on  a  50-acre  farm  which  his  father  had  given  him.  The  children  were:  Lora  Talbot 
Cookman,  who  died  in  the  fall  of  1947;  Rosie  Talbot,  who  married  a  McCue;  Alice 
Talbot,  who  married  A.  B.  Bailey;  Emma  Talbot  Norman,  now  74  years  old;  and 
Okey  D.  Talbot  of  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois,  aged  72  years. 
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Judge  Ira  Ellsworth  Robinson 


CHAPTER  19 


A  DISTINGUISHED  WEST  VIRGINIA  JURIST 

At  the  Indianola  library  we  find  the  name  of  Ira  Ellsworth  Robinson  or  Philippi, 
West  Virginia,  in  “Who’s  Who  in  America”,  the  most  outstanding  jurist  in  his 
native  state,  and  distinguished  nationally  through  two  dissenting  opinions  in  the 
celebrated  Cabin  Creek  strike  incidents  while  on  the  bench  of  the  West  Virginia 
supreme  court  of  appeals. 

In  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  we  find  the  neames  of  numerous  Robinsons, 

all  distinguished  men - educators,  lawyers,  actors,  artists,  army  officers,  bankers, 

preachers,  editors,  geologists,  zoologists,  economists,  playwrights,  authors,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  other  lines  of  endeavor.  With  two  exceptions  they  were  of  English 
descent,  as  is  also  Judge  Robinson. 

First  of  the  Robinson  family  of  whom  we  have  record  was  James  Robinson.  We 
find  this  record  both  in  the  Iowa  Historical  Library  at  Des  Moines  and  in  Hu  Max¬ 
well’s  History  of  Barbour  County.  James  Robinson  was  a  cooper  of  Egg  Harbor, 

New  Jersey,  where  he  married  Elizabeth  Davis  about  1791.  In  their  emigration  to 
the  west  they  resided  for  a  time  at  the  Quaker  settlement  known  as  Redstone,  near 
what  is  now  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania.  Elizabeth  Davis  was  a  devoted  Quakeress. 
Their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Thomas  Proudfoot,  son  of  the  Scotch  immi¬ 
grant,  and  was  born  at  Redstone,  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania.  Their  children  were: 
Job,  John,  grandfather  of  Judge  Robinson,  William,  Mary,  Jane  and  James.  James 
Robinson,  the  father,  died  in  1835  and  his  wife  in  1840. 

John  Robinson,  grandfather  of  Judge  Robinson,  was  born  March  23,  1793,  died 
March  24,  1865.  He  married  Mary  (Polly)  Proudfoot,  born  June  12,  1787,  and  died 
January  27,  1869,  eldest  child  of  the  Scotch  immigrant.  Their  children  in  the  order 
of  their  birth  were:  James  Perry,  Ilias,  Leann,  John,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Agnes, 
William,  father  of  Judge  Robinson,  and  Jacob. 

William  Robinson  married  Mary  Sayre,  daughter  of  Samuel  Sayre  and  Sarah 
McVicker.  Their  children  in  the  order  of  birth  were:  Hester  Jane  who  married 
Isaac  Means;  Franklin  Pierce  who  married  Kate  Hull;  Louisa  Virginia  who  married 
Lon  Wilson;  Sarah  Agnes  who  married  Thomas  J.  Allen;  Mary  Matilda,  unmarried 
and  died  April  7,  1913;  John  Samuel,  Methodist  minister  between  the  years  1888  and 
1931;  Charles  William  and  David  Worthington,  twins,  the  latter  dying  at  the  age  of 
two  and  the  former  married  Laura  Snider;  Rose  Rebecca  who  married  Scott  H.  White; 
Ira  Elsworth,  born  September  16,  1869,  last  surviving  member  of  the  William 
Robinson  family. 

William  Robinson,  son  of  John  and  Mary  and  grandson  of  James  and  Elizabeth, 
was  born  on  Taylor’s  Drain  in  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  September  20,  1827.  Mary 
Sayre,  his  wife,  was  born  June  12,  1828,  on  Pleasant  creek  about  four  miles  from 
where  her  husband  was  born.  William  died  N  ovember  23,  1896,  and  his  wife  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1900.  Both  died  at  the  old  home  on  Taylor’s  Drain,  where  they  began 
housekeeping  on  the  day  of  their  marriage  May  28,  1850.  The  officiating  clergyman 
was  the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Read. 

/ 

The  Rev.  John  Samuel  Robinson  married  Ida  Talbot,  daughter  of  Abraham  M. 
Talbot  and  Margaret  Clevenger.  His  father  was  Silas  Talbot,  son  of  Richard  Talbot 
and  Margaret  Dowden.  Abraham  Talbot,  therefore,  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  sons 
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and  daughters  of  Robert  Talbot  and  Mary  Woodford. 

A  memorial  honoring  the  Rev.  John  S.  Robinson,  written  by  J.  E.  Bird,  said  he 
was  the  father  of  one  child  who  died  at  the  age  of  12  years.  He  died  July  27,  1931, 
at  Adaland,  country  home  of  Judge  Robinson,  his  brother.  During  the  2  5  years  of 
his  ministry,  he  served  at  Beverly,  South  Buckhannon,  Benwood,  Weston,  Chaline 
street,  Salem,  and  the  Morgantown  district.  After  his  retirement  he  went  to  New 
England,  where  for  a  time,  he  served  as  a  supply  minister  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  He  excelled  as  a  presiding  elder  and  was  a 
fine  administrator. 

Judge  Robinson  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1890,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  West  Virginia  the  following  year.  He  married  Ada  Sinsel  of 
Grafton  Oct.  2  5,  1892.  He  started  practice  at  Grafton,  where  he  was  elected  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney  of  Taylor  county. 

In  1919  a  sketch  of  Judge  Robinson,  entitled  “Bench  and  Bar  of  West  Virginia”, 
was  written  by  George  W.  Atkinson,  former  governor  of  the  state.  Fortunately,  we 
were  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  that  sketch  through  a  relative,  which,  in  part,  is  pub¬ 
lished  below: 

“Judge  Robinson  is  descended  from  a  family  of  pioneers  who,  at  an  early  period, 
settled  in  the  Tygart’s  Valley  portion  of  West  Virginia,  and  opened  up  and  developed 
that  rich  and  attractive  stretch  of  country. 

“In  youth  he  rendered  industrious  service  on  the  farm,  which  is  greatly  to  his 
credit.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  the  common  schools  of  that  section.  Eater  he 
entered  the  State  Normal  school  at  Fairmont,  where  he  received  a  thorough  aca¬ 
demic  training,  and  graduated  with  honors  in  the  class  of  1889.  Having  made  up  his 
mind  to  become  a  lawyer,  he  at  once  entered  upon  preparation  for  the  profession 
and  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  training  thorough.  He  was  a  student  under  the  emi¬ 
nent  John  R.  Minor  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

“From  the  very  beginning  of  his  profession  he  started  in  to  win  and  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  he  won  out  grandly.  He  was  a  student  and  an  untiring  worker.  These 
habits  enabled  him  to  forge  to  the  front  of  the  bars  in  the  counties  where  he  engaged 
in  the  profession  of  a  lawyer.  Although  he  was  never,  per  se,  a  politician,  he,  as  a 
republican  for  four  years  held  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  Taylor  county, 
and  was  a  good  one.  There  was  no  compromise  or  half-way  business  in  his  makeup. 
Every  violator  had  to  come  into  court  and  answer.  Not  even  a  drop  of  timid  or 
swash -buckler  blood  ever  coursed  through  his  veins.  This  is  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  steadily  reached  toward  the  top  of  his  profession  with  sure  and  steady 
steps. 

“Eater  on  he  was  chosen  as  a  candidate  for  state  senator,  was  elected  and 
served  with  distinguished  ability,  satisfying  his  associates  in  the  senate  and  the 
people  at  large  that  he  was  an  able  legislator.  His  footprints  are  noticable  in  the 
legislation  of  that  period. 

“In  October,  1907j  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  West 
Virginia  having  resigned,  Judge  Robinson  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  because 
of  his  marked  qualities  in  the  law  and  his  possession  of  a  singular  judicial  turn  of 
mind.  At  the  general  election  of  1908  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  2  0,000  by  the 
people  of  the  state  to  continue  in  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  Although 
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only  38  years  of  age  when  he  assumed  the  bench,  he  soon  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  the  governor  in  selecting  him  for  that  high  honor.  His  first  written  opinion  ex¬ 
emplified  a  correct  conception  of  justice,  as  well  as  a  fine  literary  style.  His 
rhetoric  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  of  our  justices  in  the  history  of  the  court. 

He  developed  an  unconscious  judicial  fitness,  and  possessed  the  judicial  tempera¬ 
ment  in  a  high  degree  and  was  just  and  conscientious  in  all  his  judicial  acts.  His 
every  act  showed  him  to  be  incorruptible.  In  all  relations,  his  family  life,  at  the 
bar,  and  in  his  friendships,  he  has  been  loyal  and  true. 

“Judge  Robinson  is  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  has  twice 
been  elected  to  its  General  Conference,  in  which  great  deliberative  body  he  wielded 
large  influence.  To  his  wife,  Miss  Ada  Sincel,  he  has  always  given  credit  for  inspi¬ 
ration  leading  him  to  success. 

“October  26,  1915,  after  eight  years  of  devoted  service  on  the  bench,  Judge 
Robinson  resigned  his  seat  on  the  supreme  court.  In  1916  he  nominated  by  the  re¬ 
publican  party  as  its  candidate  for  governor  of  West  Virginia,  but  in  the  November 
election  of  that  year  he  went  down  to  defeat  with  the  candidacy  of  another  able  man 
from  the  bench,  Mr.  Justice  Hughes.  He  immediately  returned  to  his  profession.” 

In  1928,  Judge  Robinson  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  radio  commission  by 
President  Calvin  Coolidge.  During  that  time  he  also  served  as  its  chairman. 

To  his  intimate  friends  in  recent  years.  Judge  Robinson  has  said  that  there  are 
at  least  two  incidents  in  his  life  that  were  quite  worth  while  for  the  public  interest. 
The  first  was  his  protest  while  on  the  bench  of  the  West  Virginia  supreme  court  of 
appeals,  in  the  two  dissenting  opinions  that  he  handed  down  against  the  majority 
opinions  that  a  citizen  may  be  tried  and  sentenced  for  a  civil  offense,  without  trial 
by  jury,  by  a  military  commission,  when  the  civil  courts  are  open  and  active.  These 
cases  pertain  to  the  Cabin  Creek  strike  incidents  mentioned  above.  As  a  result  of 
his  two  dissents,  Judge  Robinson  became  most  unpopular  with  the  large  coal  oper¬ 
ator  classes,  which  led  to  his  defeat  as  governor  in  1906. 

But  within  the  next  year  after  these  decisions,  he  stood  vindicated  by  the  report 
of  the  United  States  senate  committee  sent  to  Charleston  to  investigate  military 
trials;  by  a  resolution  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Assn.;  and  by  an  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Montana  in  a  directly  similar  case;  all  approving  the  doctrine  of 
his  dissents  and  condemning  the  majority  holdings  of  the  West  Virginia  supreme 
court.  Twice  since  then  his  views  have  been  upheld  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  celebrated  Texas  cases  of  1932,  and  in  a  later  decision  of  that 
high  court  in  the  Hawaiian  martial  law  case.  In  a  book  by  Professor  Rankin  of  Duke 
University,  1939,  entitled,  “When  Civil  Law  Fails,”'  we  find  that  the  author  shows 
that  Judge  Robinson’s  dissenting  opinions  have  had  great  influence  in  correcting  and 
guiding  judicial  thought  on  the  subject  of  so-called  martial  law  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 


The  second  incident  is  his  lone  fight  as  chairman  of  the  radio  commission,  in 
1928  and  1929,  against  radio  monopoly  in  the  United  States,  but  for  which  not  a  single 
local  broadcasting  station  would  have  been  left  to  continue  under  license,  but  all  radio 
service  left  to  the  high-powered  “big  fellows”  in  the  big  cities.  After  strenuous 
days  and  down-right  firmness,  he  converted  two  of  his  associate  commissioners  and 
prevailed. 

From  April  1901,  to  October,  1907,  Judge  Robinson  served  as  regent  of  the  state 
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normal  schools  and  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  six  institutions  of 
this  branch  of  the  educational  system  of  West  Virginia.  During  this  time,  also,  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  state  industrial  school  for  boys  and  took  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  boys  at  that  institution.  In  1913  the  regents  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia  unanimously  chose  him  as  dean  of  the  college  of  law.  He  decided  not  to 
serve,  but  was  made  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  for  two  years  aided  in  the  work  by 
special  lectures  on  “Appellate  Procedure  and  Professional  Ethics.5  ’ 

He  has  also  contributed  articles  to  legal  publications  among  others:  “ American 
Recognition  of  the  Roman  or  Civil  Law,”  in  the  Illinois  Law  Review,  and  “Alimony 
Without  Divorce,”  in  the  Virginia  Law  Review. 

In  192  0,  without  solicitation,  he  was  called  by  Dean  Wigmore  to  fill  for  a  term  of 
ten  weeks  the  chair  of  wills  in  the  law  department  of  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  In  a  letter  on  file  in  the  U.  S.  department  of  Justice,  Dean  Wig- 
more  said  Judge  Robinson  is  one  of  a  half  dozen  judges  throughout  the  country  whom 
he  has  recognized  as  of  superior  ability.  In  1919,  Judge  Robinson  was  called  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Hubbard  lecture  on  professional  ethics  at  the  Albany  law  school.  From 
1916  to  1920,  Judge  Robinson  was  a  member  of  the  joint  commission  for  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  Methodism.  He  declined  further  service  but  unification  did  come  in  1939 
and  his  services  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  ultimate  result  of  the  work. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  during  his  career  Judge  Robinson  has  made 
addresses  notably:  Before  the  American  Bar  Assn,  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1915  and 
again  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  in  1931;  before  the  Robinson  Genealogical  Assn, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  in  1908,  the  subject  of  this  address  being  “Four  Gener¬ 
ations  Between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Ohio”;  before  the  national  convention  of 
Methodist  Men  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  the  subject  being  “The  New  Day  in  Christian 
Citizenship”;  before  the  Chicago  Bar  Assn,  in  1915,  subject  “The  Right  Concept  of 
the  Legal  Profession  in  This  Day  and  age.”  Extracts  from  some  of  these  appear  in 
“American  Oratory,”  “The  Library  of  Southern  Literature,”  and  “'Militant  Meth¬ 
odism.’  ’ 

Early  in  192  0,  Judge  Robinson  purchased  the  well-known  Modisett  land  in  Barbour 
county  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  home  in  which  he  had  been  reared  from  early 
childhood,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  his  early  pioneer  ancestors,  and  completely  resored 
and  modernized  the  traditional  old  brick  mansion  thereon  which  had  been  built  in 
1870.  “The  House  on  the  Hill”  with  the  225  acres  surrounding  it,  has  long  been 
known  as  “Adaland”,  the  name  he  gave  it  in  honor  of  his  wife.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  country  places  in  West  Virginia.  Since  1933,  or  soon  after  resigning  from 
the  federal  radio  commission,  Judge  Robinson  has  had  offices  at  Clarksburg  and  has 
continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  from  that  location.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Robinson,  Warder  &  Robinson,  at  Grafton.  It  should  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  Judge  Robinson  was  given  an  assignment  by  the  department  of  the  interior 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lawyers  Club,  New 
York  City,  and  the  University  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  Robinson’s  wife,  Ada  Sinsel  Robinson,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  18, 
1930,  aged  64  years.  They  had  one  son,  William  Arthur,  who  died  at  Grafton  March 
14,  1898,  aged  one  year  and  two  months.  A  daughter,  Ada  May  Robinson,  died  at 
Adaland  Feb.  15,  1939,  aged  37  years. 

William  Robinson,  the  father  of  Judge  Robinson,  owned  a  large  farm  on  Taylor’s 
Drain  and  spent  most  of  his  life  there. 
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Jacob  Robinson,  son  of  John  Robinson  and  Mary  Proudfoot,  was  born  on  Taylor’s 
Drain  Feb.  2  0,  1829.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff  and  jailer  by  James 
Wesley  Talbot.  At  that  time  he  moved  to  Philippi.  He  also  served  as  deputy  sheriff 
when  Jacob  Hudkins  was  elected  sheriff. 

He  served  until  1880  and  then  became  proprietor  of  the  Robinson  Hotel  at  Philip¬ 
pi.  In  1885  he  was  elected  sheriff  and  served  four  years.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Judge 
Robinson. 

Jacob  Robinson  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter 
of  Albert  Carter  and  Mary  Thompson.  They  had  four  sons:  William  Fletcher,  James 
Perry,  Loyd  D.,  and  John  A.  Fletcher  Robinson  married  Anna  Talbot  born  1856,  in 
Barbour  county,  Virginia,  daughter  of  John  W.  Talbot  and  Edith  Proudfoot.  Anna 
Talbot  Robinson  died  in  1886  and  her  husband  some  years  later.  They  are  buried  in 
the  Philippi  cemetery.  They  had  two  sons,  Leonard  and  John  Robinson  who  died 

several  years  ago,  and  a  daughter  Stella  who  married - - - Lynch.  Her  last 

address  was  Holdenville,  Oklahoma.  Leonard  is  living  at  Datona  Beach,  Florida. 
Perry  Robinson  married  Delia  Woodford  who  lives  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Douthat, 
at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

Judge  Robinson  is  president  of  the  Barbour  County  Historical  Society,  which  to¬ 
gether  with  other  groups  and  residents,  are  planning  a  big  centennial  in  1952  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  completion  of  an  old  covered  wooden  bridge  which  spans  the  Tygart  Valley 
river  at  Philippi.  The  original  structure  was  built  by  a  man  named  Chenwith  or 
Chenowith.  The  masonry  was  built  by  Emmitt  J.  O’Brien.  It  has  since  been  rein¬ 
forced  because  of  the  increasing  traffic  especially  heavy  trucks.  Speakers  of  nation¬ 
al  renown  will  be  present  to  make  the  addresses.  The  year  1949  is  the  centennial  of 
the  completion  of  the  old  Beverly-Fairmont  turn  pike. 
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CHAPTER  2  0 


THE  TALBOTS  OF  BUCKHANNON 

Living  at  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia,  are  four  families  of  Talbots,  whose 
forefathers  left  their  ancestral  homes  in  Harrison  county  and  settled  in  Upshur 
county,  where  they  established  homes,  were  married  and  reared  families.  They  are 
well-to-do  people. 

Among  these  families  are  Walter  Gay  Talbot,  O.  S.  Talbot,  Charles  Dale  Talbot 
and  Guy  Homer  Talbot.  With  the  exception  of  Guy  Homer  Talbot,  the  direct  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  other  three  families  are  Richard  Talbot  and  Margaret  Dowden.  Guy 
Homer  traces  his  ancestry  to  Cottril  Talbot,  son  of  William,  the  common  ancestor 
of  all  members  of  our  branch  of  the  family. 

Walter  Gay  Talbot  was  born  on  French  creek,  Upshur  county,  7  5  years  ago.  His 
father  was  Perry  Talbot,  born  at  Frenchton  and  died  in  1929,  and  his  mother  was 
Charlotte  Shobe,  also  born  on  French  creek. 

Gay  Talbot’s  grandfather  was  George  Talbot,  born  at  Frenchton,  West  Virginia. 
Gay  has  a  son,  Wilson  Talbot,  unmarried,  who  was  born  at  Buckhannon,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Maxine,  who  married  John  Stockert,  a  technician.  They  live  at  Buckhannon 
where  he  practices  his  profession.  They  have  no  children. 

Gay  Talbot’s  great-grandfather  was  Samuel  Talbot,  a  descendent  of  Samuel  Tal¬ 
bot,  born  1790,  a  son  of  Richard  Talbot  and  Margaret  Dowden.  He  has  two  brothers, 
O.  S.  Talbot,  a  druggist  at  Buckhannon,  and  Spencer  Talbot,  who  is  in  a  soldier’s 
home  in  California. 

O.  S.  Talbot  has  a  son,  Douglas  Talbot,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  recently  mar¬ 
ried,  who  has  been  a  teacher  in  a  school  in  Massachusetts  but  who  had  made  her 
home  at  Buckhannon  until  her  marriage.  A  republican,  she  has  been  much  interested 
in  politics  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  organization  work  among  women  in  West 
Virginia,  where  she  is  widely  known.  She  and  her  various  organizations  strongly 
supported  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York.  She  was  twice  elected  a  delegate  to 
republican  national  conventions  at  West  Virginia  state  conventions,  first  in  1944  and 
again  in  1 948. 

Charles  Dale  Talbot  operates  a  general  mercantile  establishment  and  meat 
market  at  Buckhannon.  His  father  was  F rancis  Morgan  Talbot,  a  son  of  David  Talbot, 
whose  father  was  Robert  Talbot.  David  Talbot  was  twice  married  and  at  one  time 
lived  on  Hacker’s  creek,  Upshur  county,  below  the  home  of  Emma  Talbot  Norman, 
daughter  of  Perry  Talbot,  a  son  of  Robert. 

Dale  Talbot’s  mother  was  Mary  Alice  Young,  born  in  Harrison  county,  West 
Virginia,  11  miles  south  of  Clarksburg,  in  1856.  Dale’s  father,  Francis  Morgan, 
born  in  1856,  had  a  brother  Marcellus,  born  Feb.  20,  1852,  and  a  sister  Malissa 
Talbot,  who  married  a  Cookman.  Dale’s  immediate  ancestors  are  buried  in  Jesse’s 
Run  cemetery  not  far  from  Buckhannon. 

Dale  has  two  sisters,  Hattie  Talbot  Crump,  and  Iva  Talbot,  unmarried.  He  also 
has  two  brothers,  Clete  M.  Talbot,  a  dentist,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  Cecil 
Talbot  of  Roanoke,  Virginia.  Hattie  has  two  sons,  William,  a  dentist,  and  Bob,  in 
school.  Cecil  has  three  daughters,  Myrtle  and  Christine  of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  and 
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Virginia  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Myrtle’s  daughter,  Mary  Frances,  married  Charles 
Blake.  They  live  in  Toronto  and  have  two  children,  a  son, - ,  and  daugh¬ 

ter,  Judy. 

The  records  of  Guy  F.  Bailey  show  that  Homer  Talbot  lived  at  Buckhannon.  He 
was  probably  the  Mr.  Talbot  who  spent  the  evening  at  the  home  of  Aunt  Savannah  Tal¬ 
bot  Jennings  in  1920  (see  Chapter  5).  He  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  Cottril 
Talbot.  He  had  a  son,  Guy  Homer  Talbot,  also  of  Buckhannon,  born  about  1907,  a 
great-great-great-grandson  of  Cottril  Talbot.  He  is  married,  has  one  daughter,  aged 
17,  and  a  granddaughter,  born  in  July  1948.  He  owns  the  best  automobile  establish¬ 
ment  at  Buckhannon,  where  he  employs  a  staff  of  men  to  sell  cars,  equipment  and 
gas  and  do  repair  work. 

Elizabeth  Talbot,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  S.  Talbot,  married  Dr.  Mowat  G. 
Fraser,  on  May  21,  1949.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Mowat  Fraser 
of  Grafton,  North  Dakota.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  Miller  chapel  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  with  Dr  Norman  Hope  of  Princeton  University  officiating  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  small' group  of  relatives  and  close  friends.  Mrs.  Fraser  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Buckhannon  high  school  and  of  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  college  at  Buckhannon. 

She  received  her  master’s  degree  from  New  York  University  in  1947.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year  Mrs.  Fraser  has  been  supervisor  of  teachers  at  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  She  has  also  taught  in  the  Buckhannon- 
Upshur  high  school  and  in  a  private  school  at  Metuchen,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Fraser,  an  administrator  and  teacher  in  public  and  private  schools  in  the 
middle  west,  has  also  taught  at  the  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Win- 
throp  college,  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  dean  and  acting  president.  Holding  de¬ 
grees  from  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Columbia  University  and  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  England,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national  honorary  schol¬ 
astic  fraternity,  and  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  At  present  he  is  head  of  integration  at 
Montclair  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  The  couple  is  residing  in  the 
Mayflower  Gardens  Apartment  at  Great  Notch,  New  Jersey. 
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CHAPTER  21 


AN  UNEXPECTED  RECEPTION 

In  August,  1945,  Grace  Perry  Browne,  society  editor  of  the  Record-Herald  and 
Indianola  Tribune,  was  on  a  vacation  trip  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  on  to 
Richmond,  Virginia.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  husband,  J.  Kenneth  Browne,  as¬ 
sistant  cashier  of  the  Peoples  Trust  and  Savings  bank  of  Indianola.  Mrs.  Browne 
humorously  remarked  that  she  drove  all  over  Kentucky  hoping  to  find  a  mint  julep. 
She  was  finally  told  that  mint  juleps  are  a  spring  drink  when  the  mint  is  fresh.  She 
said  she  wasted  three  fillups  of  gas  trying  to  locate  that  drink. 

They  spent  a  day  and  a  night  visiting  the  historic  sights  at  Richmond  and  re¬ 
turned  home  by  way  of  Philippi,  West  Virginia.  While  there  they  drove  around  the 
city,  through  the  old  covered  wooden  bridge,  saw  the  placque  commemorating  the 
arrival  of  Richard,  Charity  and  Cottril  Talbot  on  Hacker’s  creek  in  1780,  and  also 
to  Alderson-Broaddus  college. 

Mrs.  Browne  knew  she  had  some  relatives  in  that  area  and  she  inquired  of  a 
county  official  where  she  could  get  the  most  information  about  persons  who  had 
lived  there  for  several  years.  The  official  pointed  to  a  brick  house,  across  the 
street  northwest  from  the  courthouse,  and  replied:  “There  is  a  woman  living  there 
who  knows  as  much  if  not  more  about  Barbour  county  than  any  one  I  know  of.’’ 

Mrs.  Browne  accordingly  crossed  the  street,  rapped  at  the  door  and  her  knock 
was  answered  by  a  woman.  Mrs.  Browne  gave  her  name  and  said  she  lived  in  Indian¬ 
ola,  Iowa.  The  first  question  the  woman  asked  was:  “Do  you  know  Lee  and  A1  Tal¬ 
bot.”  Mrs.  Browne  was  astonished.  There  she  was  700  miles  from  home  and  a 
complete  stranger  inquired  about  the  best  friends  and  neighbors  of  her  grandfather, 

E.  W.  Perry,  who,  at  one  time  lived  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  The  woman  was 
Mrs.  Virginia  Talbot  Crim,  an  own  cousin  of  the  Talbot  brothers. 

When  Mrs.  Browne  returned  home  she  wrote  a  lengthy  story  about  her  trip  in¬ 
cluding  her  experience  at  Philippi.  She  described  the  home,  a  large,  red  brick  with 
a  big  porch  in  front, the  hangings,  pictures,  rugs  and  old  walnut  furniture.  Her  story 
received  considerable  favorable  comment. 

Mrs.  Crim  is  a  widely  traveled  woman.  Her  travels  have  taken  her  through 
many  states,  the  West  Indies,  the  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  and  she  spent  several  months 
on  continental  Europe  and  in  England.  She  has  a  fine  library  and  has  been  a  wide 
reader.  Mrs.  Crim  knows  the  history  of  West  Virginia,  its  people,  its  industries  and 
recent  developments  in  coal  projects,  including  those  in  Barbour  county.  She  is  a 
Baptist,  is  interested  in  church  work,  Alderson-Broaddus  college  and  has  helped 
young  persons  obtain  an  education. 

Virginia  Talbot,  daughter  of  William  Woodford  Talbot  and  Clara  Simon,  was  born 
on  a  farm  on  Stewart’s  Run,  five  or  six  miles  north  of  Philippi,  where  her  mother 
was  also  born.  Her  father  owned  340  acres  of  land.  His  farm  joined  that  of  his 
brother,  Richard  T.  Talbot.  In  the  record  of  old  families,  marriages  and  deaths  in 
the  Iowa  Historical  library  in  Des  Moines  we  find  that  Andrew  Simon,  born  Sept.  7, 
1844,  on  Stewart’s  run,  a  son  of  Abram  and  Mary  Yeager  Simon,  was  married  Jan. 

17,  1871,  to  Ella  Syrena,  daughter  ofWilliam  and  Catherine  Proudfoot  McClaskey. 
Their  children  were  Paul  Modiset,  William,  Charles  Hanshaw,  C arleton  Andrew, 
Cathleen  Willis,  Carrie  Cowan,  Tony  Abram,  Mona  Bradford,  Thompson  Jackson, 
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Mrs.  Virginia  Talbot  Crim 


This  photograph  of  Mrs.  Crim  was  taken  when  she  was  about  35 
years  old.  It  is  a  typical  Gibson  picture  which  elderly  persons  were 
seeing  50  years  ago.  The  artist  was  Dana  Gibson,  whose  wife  was  his 
model.  She  was  one  of  the  famous  Langhorne  beauties  of  Virginia. 
Her  sister,  Nancy  Langhorne,  married  Lord  Waldorf  Astor  of  England. 
Mrs.  Crim  said  the  first  funeral  she  ever  attended  was  that  of  her 
great-uncle,  Elisha  Talbot. 


Virginia  Payne. 


The  Simon  family  came  to  Barbour  county  from  Hampshire  county,  where  Benj¬ 
amin  Simon,  grandfather  of  Andrew  Simon,  was  born  August  9,  1781,  and  married 
Elizabeth  Stump  born  in  the  same  county  August  18,  1786.  Their  children  were 
Catherine,  born  Feb.  11,  1806,  John,  born  Oct.  2,  1807,  Margaret,  born  Jan.  7,  1809, 
Polly,  born,  August  7,  1810,  Abram,  born  April  20,  1812,  George,  born  July  12, 

1815,  Christian,  born  Feb.  5,  1817,  Sarah,  born  May  24,  1819,  Anthony,  born  Nov. 

25,  1821. 

Abram  Simon  was  married  Dec.  22,  1833,  to  Mary  Yeager.  Their  children  were 
Sarah,  born  Nov.  9,  1834,  who  married  William  Woodford  Talbot,  born  in  Harrison 
county  July  23,  1837,  Virginia,  born  July  23,  1837,  and  married  F.  E.  Payne,  Benj¬ 
amin,  born  May  20,  1841,  Andrew,  born  Sept.  7,  1844,  James  K.,  born  Jan.  19,  1847, 
and  Lewis  H.,  born  March  3,  1855. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Talbot  became  the  parents  of  12  children:  Salathial  M., 

Lewis  Wilson,  Elam  Dowden,  Abram  Ira,  Mary  Florence,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  William 
Floyd,  Waitman,  Virginia,  Robert  Dellet,  Rose,  and  one  who  died  young.  Mr.  Talbot 
was  a  son  of  Robert  Talbot  and  Mary  Woodford.  He  was  married  June  12,  1853. 

Their  son,  Elam  D.  Talbot,  born  18  57,  married  Lutie  Lee,  daughter  of  Squire  New¬ 
ton  and  Florence  A.  Brown  Bosworth  of  Beverly,  June  15,  1886.  They  had  five  chil¬ 
dren,  all  of  whom  are  living,  but  their  father  is  dead.  Elam  D.  Talbot  studied  law  and 
practiced  at  Elkins.  Another  son,  Waitman  Talbot,  also  studied  law  and  practiced 
in  Webster  county,  West  Virginia.  They  both  served  several  terms  in  the  West 
Virginia  legislature. 

Salathial  Talbot,  named  for  his  father’s  brother,  married  Selia  Rusmisel.  They 
had  two  daughters,  Maud  and  Ruby.  They  and  their  parents  are  dead.  Lewis  Wilson 
Talbot  studied  medicine,  and  located  in  Randolph  county  and  was  a  leading  physician 
at  Elkins.  He  married  Eva  Bosworth.  They  had  five  children,  all  living.  Their 
father  died  several  years  ago.  Abram  Ira  never  married.  Florence  Talbot  married 
Garnet  Hudkins.  They  had  five  children,  all  living.  Dellet  Talbot,  born  1872  and  died 
1932,  married  Anna  Alexander,  born  1875,  died  18--.  Their  son  William  Talbot 
married  a  Benson.  They  had  two  children. 

Virginia  Talbot  married  Edmund  Hall  Crim,  merchant  and  banker  at  Philippi. 

He  died  August  8,  192  0. 

Rose  Talbot  married  Harry  Armstrong,  a  son  of  Holly  Armstrong,  both  born  and 
reared  at  Ripley,  West  Virginia.  Holly  Armstrong  was  appointed  to  an  important 
position  in  Washington  by  President  Grover  Cleveland.  They  were  doubtless  related 
to  Julia  Armstrong  of  Ripley,  wife  of  J.  C.  Watson  who  moved  to  Indianola.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  F.  Armstrong  moved  to  California  where  they  died. 

Miss  Mattie  Watson  of  Indianola,  while  on  one  of  her  trips  to  visit  her  own 
cousin,  the  late  United  States  Senator  Clarence  Watson,  met  Holly  Armstrong  at 
Ripley.  She  said  she  thought  Holly  Armstrong  at  one  time  was  a  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  on  the  democratic  ticket  but  never  learned  whether  he  was  elected. 

Mrs.  Crim  and  her  brother,  Fitzhugh  Lee  Talbot,  who  lives  at  Clinton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  has  three  children,  are  the  only  surviving  members  of  the  family.  William 
Floyd  Talbot  was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  Iva  Moore. 
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To  this  union  one  child,  Helen,  was  born.  She  married  Charles  Stalnacker.  He 
next  married  Mollie  Leach.  They  had  one  daughter,  Margaret  Talbot.  His  third  wife 
was  Edna  Lake  who  is  now  living  in  the  Mansfield  addition  of  Philippi.  Floyd  Talbot 
died  April  9,  1942,  at  his  home  in  Mansfield.  He  was  75  years  old.  Funeral  rites 
were  held  at  the  home  with  the  main  services  at  Mary’s  Chapel  church,  with  burial 
in  the  adjacent  cemetery.  He  was  born  July  1 6 ,  1866,  on  Stewart!  s  Run.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  church.  The  services  were  in  charge  of  Professor 
Floyd  T.  Holden.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  daughters,  Helen  and  Margaret, 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Virginia  T.  Crim,  a  brother  Fitzhugh  Lee  Talbot  of  Clinton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  four  grandchildren. 

His  daughter,  Margaret  Talbot,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Philippi  high  school  with  the 
class  of  1936,  and  while  a  student  there  was  prominent  in  the  Girl  Reserve  club  and 
other  high  school  organizations.  She  was  city  editor  of  the  Barbour  Democrat  for 
five  years  and  also  served  as  the  Barbour  county  correspondent  for  a  Clarksburg 
daily  newspaper.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Theta  chapter,  and  Tau  Phi  Lambda 
sorority  for  women  of  the  Supreme  Forest  Woodman  Circle,  and  before  moving  to 
Elkins  was  a  4-H  club  leader.  Margaret  married  Orlo  T.  Ward. 

Orlo  T.  Ward  was  graduated  from  Elkins  high  school  with  the  class  of  1934,  after 
which  he  was  employed  for  some  time  by  the  state  road  commission.  Mr.  Ward 
attended  Potomac  State  college  at  Keyser,  and  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  agriculture 
from  West  Virginia  University  in  1942.  For  four  years  he  owned  and  operated  a 
dairy  farm  in  Randolph  county  and  was  also  employed  as  an  appraiser  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  with  headquarters  at  Meadville,  Pennsylv 
vania.  For  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  he  has  served  as  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Farm  Credit  Loan  Assn,  of  Clarksburg,  and  has  been  affiliated  with 
4-H  club  organizations  in  Randolph  county  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  a  son  of 
Mrs.  Hattie  C.  Ward  of  Elkins,  and  the  late  Ray  Ward.  Mrs  Ward  is  still  doing 
newspaper  work  on  a  part  time  basis  on  an  Elkins  daily  and  is  correspondent  for  a 
Clarksburg  daily.  Mr.  Ward  owns  a  farm,  is  increasing  his  dairy  herd  and  is  doing 
general  farming. 
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Mrs.  Jessie  Talbot  I  go,  born  1886,  died  1914 


CHAPTER  22 


TORNADO  SWEEPS  ACROSS  WARREN  COUNTY 

On  July  4,  1876,  a  tornado  swept  across  Wa  rren  county,  spilled  over  into  other 
counties  and  did  a  great  deal  of  damage.  At  that  time  Allen  Talbot  was  living  in 
this  county  but  his  postoffice  address  was  Truro  in  Madison  county,  about  18  or  20 
miles  southwest  of  Indianola. 

He  had  purchased  that  farm  after  he  left  his  West  Virginia  home  in  1868,  and 
joined  his  brother,  Pee  Talbot,  in  Virginia  township.  He  also  did  considerable  trad¬ 
ing  in  live  stock.  A  year  or  two  later  he  and  his  brother  formed  a  partnership  in 
the  live  stock  business. 

The  tornado  was  particularly  destructive  in  the  western  part  of  Warren  county. 
The  storm  came  up  late  in  the  evening.  Al  Talbot  was  hurrying  toward  a  cave  with 
his  oldest  daughter,  Ora,  in  his  arms.  The  wind  had  blown  the  platform  from  the 
well  and  had  taken  the  pump  with  it. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  well,  there  came  a  sharp  flash  of  lightning. 

He  leaped  across  the  well  and  ran  toward  the  cave,  where  his  wife  and  younger 
daughter,  Daisy,  had  already  sought  refuge.  Their  home,  a  one  and  one-half  story 
dwelling,  was  blown  over  against  two  big  trees.  The  furniture,  stove  and  everything 
that  was  loose  were  scrambled  in  one  side  of  the  house.  Much  repair  work  had  to 
be  done  to  make  it  habitable.  Allen  Talbot  often  said  that  tornado  and  the  incident 
at  the  well  was  the  most  terrifying  experience  of  his  life. 

He  was  one  of  the  popular  men  in  Indianola,  both  among  young  persons  and 
adults.  They  entertained  extensively  and  there  were  always  young  people  at  their 
parties. 

Allen  Talbot  was  a  powerfully  built  man,  5  feet,  7  inches  tall,  with  broad  should¬ 
ers  and  in  his  prime  weighed  190  pounds.  When  a  job  was  pressing  he  could  do  more 
work  than  four  men.  At  times  he  used  some  very  descriptive  and  picturesque 
language  but  that  was  when  plans  went  all  haywire. 

Al  Talbot  was  a  good  family  man.  He  spent  most  of  his  evenings  at  home 
playing  cards  and  crokinole.  He  loved  music  and  his  four  daughters  had  good 
musical  educations  and  schooling.  His  daughter  Daisy  was  a  fine  pianist.  Whe 
studied  at  a  private  studio.  His  other  three  daughters  studied  at  the  Simpson  College 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Talbot  Brothers  had  an  office  east  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  square.  Some 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  men  in  Indianola  spent  many  leisure  hours  in 
that  office  to  hear  and  take  part  in  arguments  which  could  be  heard  a  block.  Dur¬ 
ing  campaign  years  they  had  to  do  mostly  with  politics.  The  two  Talbot  brothers 
upheld  the  democratic  side  and  all  the  rest  debated  republican  issues.  The  fact  is 
there  were  hardly  enough  democrats  in  the  county  at  that  time  to  man  the  election 
boards  on  election  days. 

In  the  middle  eighties  a  baseball  craze  swept  the  country.  Boys  played  baseball 
on  every  vacant  lot  and  piece  of  prairie,  on  school  grounds  or  wherever  they  could 
pitch  a  ball.  Sporting  goods  houses  did  a  thriving  business.  The  craze  eventually 
spread  to  elderly  men.  In  Indianola  several  teams  were  organized.  Al  Talbot  was 
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catcher  for  one  team.  He  was  then  37  years  old.  His  brother  Lee,  then  40,  played 
center  field.  Business  men  joined  the  big  crowds  which  witnessed  the  games  on 
the  college  baseball  field. 

When  A1  Talbot  was  a  big  overgrown  boy  of  15,  he  worked  in  a  store  in  or  near 
Philippi.  They  carried  on  a  general  merchandising  business,  with  a  line  of  women’s 
goods--calicos,  ginghams,  thread  and  so  on.  There  were  barrels  of  prunes,  dried 
apples  and  peaches  and  crackers  to  feed  the  flies.  On  shelves  above  the  counters 
were  glass  jars  of  fruit. 

This  was  in  the  winter  of  1863-1864.  Eight  or  ten  boys  who  wore  both  the  blue 
and  the  gray  obtained  furloughs  and  came  home  to  visit.  They  were  neighbor  boys 
and  had  played  and  worked  together  before  the  war  opened.  One  night  they  came 
into  the  store,  discussed  old  times  at  home  and  the  war  and  after  their  fuloughs 
ended  went  back  to  the  lines  and  shot  at  one  another. 

Finally  one  inquired  whether  liquor  was  sold  at  the  store.  A1  Talbot  said  they  did 
not  handle  liquor  and  then  pointed  to  a  row  of  glass  jars  of  peaches  and  said  they 
had  been  put  up  in  brandy.  The  boys  purchased  some  of  the  fruit,  drank  off  the  liquor 
and  laid  aside  the  peaches.  Much  of  the  strength  of  the  brandy  was  in  the  fruit  which 
A1  Talbot  ate.  The  next  morning  the  boss  found  him  plastered,  dead  to  the  world 
lying  in  the  back  of  the  store.  He  often  told  this  story  and  said  those  peaches  “were 
powerfully  potent;  I  had  a  hangover  for  a  week!” 

The  summer  A1  Talbot  came  to  Warren  county,  he  and  his  brother,  Lee,  Rigged 
out  a  covered  wagon  and  started  for  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  to  compare  the  opportunities 
there  with  those  in  the  Hawkeye  state.  They  covered  a  considerable  area  around 
Lincoln,  then  a  small  city.  They  could  have  taken  up  government  land  near  the 
original  townsite  which  has  since  spread  out  and  is  now  a  city  of  nearly  100,000 
persons.  It  was  a  dry  hot  summer,  some  of  the  corn  had  been  burned  by  hot  winds, 
and  the  two  brothers  returned  to  Warren  county,  where  they  lived  and  died. 

Allen  Talbot  was  born  in  Barbour  county,  Virginia,  March  17,  1848.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  John  W.  Talbot  and  Edith  Proudfoot.  He  came  to  Virginia  township, 
Warren  county,  Iowa,  in  the  summer  of  1868.  He  worked  on  a  farm  there  until  his 
marriage  to  Margaret  Ellen  Ball.  He  then  bought  a  farm  near  Truro,  where  his 
two  oldest  children,  Ora  and  Daisy,  were  born.  He  moved  to  Indianola  in  1880. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Indianola  August  17,  1920.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  and  served  on  the  official  board. 

Margaret  Ellen  Ball  was  born  at  Crawf ordsville,  Indiana,  August  3,  1850.  Her 
parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Ball  of  Virginia  township.  Mrs.  Bull  died  and 
Mr.  Ball  married  a  second  wife  and  moved  to  Centerville,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Talbot  then 
made  her  home  with  her  uncle,  John  Jones,  and  grew  to  womanhood  in  Indianola. 

She  married  Allen  Talbot  Oct.  3,  1872.  She  died  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Feb.  12,  1921. 

Their  oldest  child,  Ora,  was  born  near  Truro  Oct.  26,  1874,  and  died  April  14, 
1927,  at  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado.  Their  second  child,  Daisy,  was  born  March  7,  1876, 
aso  at  Truro.  She  married  Burke  Osborne,  an  Indianola  druggist.  Some  time  after 
their  marriage  they  moved  to  Denver  Colorado,  in  the  hope  that  the  climate  would 
be  beneficial  to  Mrs.  Osborne’s  health.  She  died  there  in  1909  and  is  buried  in 
the  family  lot  in  the  Indianola  cemetery. 

A  third  daughter,  Besse  Emeline  Talbot,  was  born  in  Indianola,  Dec.  4,  1883. 
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Allen  Talbot  Bartholomew 


She  married  G.  A.  Bartholomew  October  14,  1908.  She  was  educated  in  the  Indian- 
ola  schools,  and  studied  piano  music  at  the  Simpson  College  Conservatory  for  three 
years  and  one  year  atFt.  Collins,  Colorado.  She  moved  to  Palo  Alto,  California,  in 
1935. 

She  was  a  saleslady  in  a  department  store  known  as  the  Clothes  Closet  but  has 
recently  resigned.  She  plans  to  open  up  a  women’s  apparel  shop  in  a  suburb  of 
Palo  Alto.  She  has  one  son  and  a  daughter.  Allen  Talbot  Bartholomew  was  born 
in  Indianola  July  5,  1909.  He  was  educated  in  the  Omaha  public  schools  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Central  high  school  there.  During  the  war  he  was  employed  on  the  Alcan 
Highway,  a  government  project  in  Canada  and  Alaska.  He  married  Jane  BreMer. 
They  have  two  children,  Sondra  Marie  Bartholomew,  born  at  Palo  Alto  February  17, 
1943,  and  a  son  StephenAllen,  born  July  17,  1949.  Allen  is  yard  foreman  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  San  Francisco.  Besse  Talbot  Bartholomew’s  daughter, 
Audrey  Lee,  was  born  in  Indianola  March  8,  1911.  She  graduated  from  the  Omaha 
Technical  high  school  and  was  a  student  at  Omaha  University  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles.  During  World  War  II  she  joined  the  WAC’s  and 
was  in  the  army  for  28  months.  She  is  one  of  the  fine  tennis  players  of  California 
and  has  won  many  cups.  She  has  a  high  ranking  in  northern  California  and  is  now  No. 
1  in  the  Palo  Alto  Tennis  club. 

The  fourth  and  youngest  daughter  of  Allen  Talbot  was  Jessie  Talbot,  born  in 
Indianola  in  1886  and  died  in  1914.  She  married  Roy  Igo,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
Igos  Warren  county  pioneers.  Roy  Igo  and  Jessie  Talbot  had  a  son,  Rex  Varner  Igo, 
born  Dec.  25,  1908,  on  a  farm  west  of  Indianola,  and  a  daughter,  Barbara.  Rex  has 
one  son,  Robin,  and  another  child,  born  in  October,  1949. 

The  daughter,  Barbara  Igo,  was  born  in  Indianola  June  25,  1913.  Her  father  was 
as  contractor  and  moved  from  place  to  place.  Barbara,  therefore,  attended  school 
in  a  good  many  cities - St,  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Osceola,  Arkansas,  Memphis,  Tenn¬ 

essee.  Barbara  attended  a  girls  school  at  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  and  took  a  busi¬ 
ness  course  at  a  commercial  college  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  She  married  B. 

L.  Nicholson  Dec.  21,  1932.  They  have  no  children.  They  are  now  living  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  where  Mr.  Nicholson  is  manager  of  a  super -market.  Mr. 
Nicholson’s  father,  J.  C.  Nicholson,  died  two  years  after  the  marriage  of  his  son, 

J.  C.  Nicholson  married  Leila  McQuirk.  She  lives  at  Newton,  Mississippi. 
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CHAPTER  23 


FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  WITH  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

John  Lawrence  Talbot  of  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  now  in  his  90th  year 
and  the  oldest  Talbot  in  our  branch  of  the  family,  made  an  unusual  record  in  the 
service  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  System  until  his  retirement  on  account  of  age  in 
1935. 

Joseph  Talbot  who  is  probably  a  member  of  another  branch  of  the  family  is 
older  by  several  years  than  John  L.  Talbot.  Born  at  or  near  F.  Dodge,  Iowa,  he 
has  lived  in  Hutchison,  Kansas,  since  1874,  where  he  settled  at  the  age  of  21  years. 

He  is  96  years  of  age  and  doubtless  related  to  a  family  of  Talbots  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
They  were  descended  from  Sir  George  Talbot,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

About  70  years  ago,  John  L.  Talbot  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  at  Morgantown.  The  total  enrollment  at  the  time  was  only  175.  The 
city  has  since  spread  out  beyound  the  original  townsite.  The  population  70  years 
ago  was  741.  It  is  now  around  40,000.  To  reach  Morgantown  from  his  father’s 
farm  north  of  Philippi,  Mr.  Talbot  went  by  stage  over  a  turn  pike  to  Fairmont, 
thence  to  Morgantown.  Mr.  Talbot’s  course  of  study  at  Morgantown  was  largely 
mathematics  which  provided  a  good  background  for  his  future  work  with  the  Santa 
Fe  system.  He  is  a  living  encyclopedia  and  geographer  of  Barbour  county  and 
has  sent  much  valuable  information,  some  of  which  has  been  incorporated  in  various 
chapters  in  this  volume.  He  has  done  considerable  traveling,  more  especially  be¬ 
yond  the  Missouri  river  and  in  Mexico.  He  is  fond  of  history  and  reading.  His 
remarkable  memory  has  enabled  him  to  recall  incidents  which  he  heard  the  “old 
folks  talk  about”  when  he  was  only  five  years  old. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  born  on  a  farm  on  Simpson  creek,  in  Barbour  County,  Virginia, 
March  6,  I860,  a  son  of  Richard  T.  Talbot  and  Margaret  Weber.  He  attended  a  free 
district  school  not  far  from  his  home,  select  school  and  as  we  recall  he  also  attended 
high  school,  possibly  in  Philippi.  He  was  a  fine  student  and  was  well  prepared  when 
he  enrolled  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 

In  1884  Mr.  Talbot  left  for  Comanche  county,  Kansas,  where  he  proved  up  on  a 
quarter  section  of  land.  After  he  had  gained  title  to  his  land  he  returned  to  West 
Virginia.  On  his  way  home  a  big  blizzard  hit  Kansas  and  other  western  states  and 
he  was  held  up  at  Wichita  for  four  days.  When  the  tracks  had  been  cleared  of  snow 
he  stopped  off  at  Appleton  City,  Missouri,  and  visited  for  a  short  time  at  the  home 
of  his  uncle,  Salathial  Talbot. 

Mr.  Talbot’s  Kansas  farm  was  ten  miles  west  of  Coldwater.  Catherine  L.  O’ 
Keefe,  born  in  Ireland,  was  proving  up  on  a  claim  four  miles  south  of  Greensburg, 
Kiowa  county,  Kansas.  She  taught  school  11  miles  south  of  Kinsley  in  Edwards  county 
and  boarded  at  Taylor’s  Ranch  house.  It  was  here  the  he  met  Catherine  O’Keefe. 

They  were  married  soon  after  he  returned  from  West  Virginia.  They  settled  on  a 
farm,  but  about  that  time  hard  times  struck  Kansas,  there  was  little  or  no  market 
for  farm  products  and  in  1890  Mr.  Talbot  quit  farming  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.  at  Trinidad,  Colorado. 

Some  time  later  he  became  foreman  of  a  bridge  construction  crew,  with  headquarters 
at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico.  In  1903,  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  bridges,  build¬ 
ings,  water  supply  and  heat  for  the  Santa  Fe  System,  with  headquarters  at  Pueblo, 
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Daughter  of  John  L,  Talbot 


Colorado.  As  many  as  600  men  worked  under  his  direction. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  were  the  parents  of  seven  children.  Mrs.  Talbot  passed 
away  several  years  before  his  retirement.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Talbot, 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  Hudgman  county,  Kansas,  Oct.  4,  1889.  She  married  Roy 
Longworth  Sept.  26,  1919,  in  Detroit,  Mich.  She  graduated  from  the  Pueblo  high 
school  and  then  took  a  business  course  at  San  Francisco,  California.  She  did  office 
work  for  a  railroadand  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  at  Pueblo.  Mr.  Long- 
worth  is  a  civil  engineer.  He  was  in  the  railroad  service  before  World  War  I, 
when  he  entered  the  air  corps  as  a  photographer. 

After  Mr.  Longworth  was  discharged  from  the  air  corps,  he  was  appointed  civil 
engineer  by  the  city  of  Detroit.  Later  he  was  employed  in  a  like  capacity  for  the  city 
of  Pueblo,  where  he  installed  a  $500,000  sewer  disposal  plant.  He  now  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself.  The  Longworths  have  no  children, 

Mr.  Longworth  is  a  son  of  Luther  Lee  and  Fannie  Elizabeth  Luce  Longworth. 

His  father  was  born  in  Va  Wert,  Ohio,  and  his  mother  near  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

The  Longworths  are  of  the  same  family  as  that  of  the  late  Congressman  Nicholas 
Longworth  who  married  Alice  Roosevelt,  daughter  of  President  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt. 

Mrs.  Longworth  has  a  cousin,  Mrs.  Florence  Davisson  Treichler,  living  at 
Pueblo.  Mrs.  Treichler  is  a  descendent  of  John  Minear  (1732-1781)  as  indicated 
by  genealogies  from  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  She  has  some  record 
to  show  that  she  is  a  descendent  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  she  is  now  looking  into 
that  line. 

The  second  daughter  was  Lora  Talbot,  born  August  18,  1895,  in  Las  Vegas, 

New  Mexico.  She  married  Leslie  F.  Jones,  June  3,  1921  in  Pueblo.  She  graduated 
from  the  Pueblo  high  school  and  then  took  a  business  course  in  a  commercial  col¬ 
lege  at  Pueblo.  She  did  office  work  in  Pueblo  for  some  time  and  is  now  doing  the 
same  type  of  work  for  the  government  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  California. 

Mr  Jones  graduated  from  the  Pueblo  high  school.  He  was  in  the  railroad 
service  for  some  time  and  was  also  employed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &:  Iron  Co. 

A  year  or  two  before  World  War  I,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army  and 
served  as  a  patrolman  along  the  Mexico  border  east  of  El  Paso,  Texas.  He  was 
then  sent  overseas  and  was  with  the  army  in  Germany  for  18  months.  After  his 
discharge,  he  returned  to  the  steel  plant  where  he  was  employed  until  World  War 
II  broke  out.  At  that  time  they  moved  to  California,  where  he  worked  in  government 
steel  plants.  At  the  present  he  is  working  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

They  have  three  daughters,  Patricia  Jones,  born  May  13,  1922,  at  Denver, 
Colorado.  She  married  Richard  L.  Baird  Nov.  24,  1945.  They  have  two  children, 
a  son  and  daughter.  They  live  at  Greenville,  Pennsylvania.  Marian,  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  was  born  March  2,  1927.  She  married  Howard  Me 
Martin  Nov.  12,  1947,  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  and  live  in  Pueblo.  They  have 
no  children.  The  youngest  daughter  is  Mildred  Jones  at  home. 

On  July  14,  1897,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Talbot  became  the  parents  of  twins,  a 
son,  John  Lawrence  Jr.,  who  died  September  29,  1897,  and  a  daughter  Catherine 
Lorane  who  died  July  28,  1898. 
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The  third  daughter,  Margaret  A.  Talbot,  was  born  Nov.  4,  1898,  at  Trindad, 
Colorado.  She  married  George  Weidenfeller  Sept.  20,  1920,  at  Syracuse,  Kansas. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pueblo  high  school  and  took  a  business  course.  Later 
she  taught  school  and  did  office  work.  Mr.  Weidenfeller  was  in  the  railroad  service. 
He  was  in  the  army  during  World  War  I.  Two  children  were  born  tothis  union. 
Elizabeth  was  born  March  4,  1923.  She  is  unmarried.  Her  brother  George  enlisted 
in  the  aviation  corps  during  World  War  II  and  was  lost  overseas.  His  body  was 
sent  home  and  he  was  buried  beside  his  mother  at  Pueblo.  The  mother  had  died 
when  the  children  were  very  young ,  and  they  were  reared  and  educated  by  their 
grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Talbot. 

The  fourth  and  youngest  daughter  of  the  John  L.  Talbots  was  Georgette  Talbot, 
born  Nov.  6,  1900,  at  Trinidad,  Colorado.  Oct.  4,  1921,  she  married  Lynn  L.  Belcher. 
Both  graduated  from  the  Pueblo  high  school  and  took  business  courses.  Before 
her  marriage  Miss  Talbot  did  office  work.  Mr.  Belcher  served  in  the  U.  S.  navy 
during  World  War  I.  Upon  his  return  to  the  States,  he  worked  with  his  father  who 
owned  a  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  at  Pueblo.  The  plant  turns  out  80  tons  of  ice  daily. 
In  individual  cold  storage  rooms  are  many  car  loads  of  potatoes  and  apples,  eggs 
and  other  kinds  of  produce. 

Mr.  Belcher’s  father  died  a  few  years  ago  and  his  surviving  son  is  now  sole 
owner.  Prior  to  June,  1948,  and  over  a  period  of  several  months,  Mr.  Belcher 
spent  $  140,000  on  improvements  and  modernizing  the  plant. 

/ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belcher  have  one  son,  Robert  L.  Belcher,  born  Jan.  5,  1923,  at 
Puelbo.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pueblo  high  school,  and  took  an  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  course  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  He  made  further  studies  in  his 
profession  at  the  Annapolis,  Maryland,  U.  S.  naval  academy,  where  he  was  stationed 
during  World  War  II.  He  is  now  with  his  father  in  the  ice  and  cold  storage  business. 
He  is  unmarried. 

Georgette  loves  the  outdoors  and  the  wide  open  spaces.  She  is  a  great  baseball 
fan  and  is  an  enthusiastic  spectator  when  Pueblo  plays  Stan  Hack’s  Des  Moines 
team  and  others  in  the  Western  League.  She  says  her  first  love  is  golf  but  admits 
her  game  has  suffered  because  of  her  outside  activities  and  household  duties.  She 
expressed  surprise  when  informed  in  a  letter  that  she  had  a  distant  cousine,  John 
D.  Hartman,  grandson  of  Allen  Talbot,  her  father’s  first  cousin,  and  remarked  “good 
pheasant  shooting  that  way,  too’  And  so,  she  also  likes  to  hunt. 

Richard  Arthur  Talbot,  only  son  of  John  L.  Talbot,  was  born  November  29,  1892, 
at  Las  Vagas,  New  Mexico.  He  graduated  from  the  Pueblo  high  school  and  was  a 
student  for  two  years  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  During  his  vacations  he  was  in 
the  railroad  service  and  also  employed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  He  was 
drafted  during  World  War  I  and  was  stationed  at  Ft.  Riley,  Kansas,  where  he  receiv¬ 
ed  part  of  his  training.  He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  at  Ft.  Sill,  Oklahoma, 
and  was  transferred  to  Camp  Jackson,  South  Carolina.  After  his  discharge  from 
the  army,  Lieut.  Talbot  returned  to  Pueblo. 

Richard  Arthur  Talbot  married  Lenore  Maurine  Murray,  daughter  of  Albert 
Sydney  and  Laura  Deane  Murray  on  January  27,  1923,  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  They 
spent  15  months  at  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  where  Mr.  Talbott  was  associated  with 
Billesby  Management  and  Engineering  Corporation,  which  was  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  power  plant  for  the  Oklahoma  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  In  April 
1924  they  were  transferred  to  Marshfield ,  Oregon,  now  C  oosLBay  fOregon ,  where 
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another  power  plant  was  built  for  Mountain  States  P  ower  Company.  On  October 
13,  1924,  a  son,  Richard  Murray  Talbot,  was  born  to  them.  In  March  1925  they 
moved  to  Albany,  Oregon,  to  the  general  office  of  the  Mountain  States  Power 
Company  where  Mr.  Talbot  was  employed  as  store  manager  and  construction 
purchasing  agent.  On  December  5,  1925,  a  son,  John  Arthur  Talbot,  was  born. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  advanced  to  Purchasing  Agent  for  the  Albany  office.  On 
March  18,  1927  another  son,  Philip  Deane  Talbot,  was  born.  Mr.  Talbot  was  made 
general  purchasing  agent  for  Mountain  States  Power  Company,  which  position  he 
still  holds.  On  March  5,  1930,  a  daughter,  Catherine  Sue  Talbot,  was  born.  All 
four  children  graduated  from  Albany  High  School. 

Richard,  commonly  called  Dick,  was  graduated  in  1942,  receiving  the  science 
award.  He  entered  Oregon  State  college  in  the  School  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

He  enlisted  in  Navy  V-12  in  October,  1942.  He  finished  his  freshman  year  at  Oregon 
State  college  before  he  was  called  to  active  service  on  July  1,  1943,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman,  Oklahoma.  He  was  stationed  there  until  July  1,  1945, 
from  where  he  was  sent  to  Midshipmans  School  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City,  New  York,  from  which  he  graduated  and  received  the  commission  of  Ensign 
on  November  2,  1945.  He  was  stationed  at  a  naval  base  at  San  Diego.  He  was 
assigned  to  Troop  Transport  duty  in  the  Pacific.  Aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Neshoba, 
he  acted  as  communication  officer,  signal  officer,  and  ship  secretary.  After  an 
assignment  as  troop  train  commander,  he  was  discharged  August  15,  1946. 

He  reentered  Oregon  State  college  in  the  fall  of  that  year  and  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Schience  degree  on  June  8,  1947.  He  is  now  engaged  as  a  chemical 
engineer  with  Longview  Fibre  Company,  Longview,  Washington.  He  is  a  member 
of  Alph  Chi  Sigma  Honorary  and  Knights  of  Columbus. 

John  Arthur  Talbot  was  graduated  from  Albany  high  school  in  June,  1943, 
receiving  the  English  award  and  the  Bausch  and  Lamb  Science  award.  He  enlisted 
in  the  air  corps  on  June  16,  1943.  He  entered  Oregon  State  college  in  September 
1943  and  finished  his  freshman  year  in  the  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  He 
was  called  to  active  duty  on  July  20,  1944,  at  Amarilla,  Texas,  then  to  Kirkland 
Field,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  where  he  was  acting  flight  lieutenant  in  a  pre¬ 
cadet  unit.  On  January  10,  1945,  John  Talbot,  commonly  called  Jack,  was  sent  to 
Lowery  Field  Denver,  Colorado.  Flight  training  for  other  than  regular  army  was 
discontinued  and  John  was  transferred  to  officer  candidate  battalion,  Engineer  school 
at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  He  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  February  2,  1946, 
corps  of  engineers  army  of  the  United  States.  He  was  assigned  to  army  engineers 
replacement  pool  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  and  assigned  for  temporary  duty  as 
a  platoon  leader  in  the  basic  training  section.  On  March  10,  1945,  he  was  sent  to 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  where  he  took  a  mechanical  equipment  course  in  the  engi  - 
neers  school.  On  May  2  7,  1945  John  Talbot  was  sent  to  the  969th  engineer  main- 
tainence  company  at  the  Furth,G ermany ,  engineer  depot.  While  there  hewas  assigned 
as  executive  officer  of  the  company,  depot  storage  and  maintainence  officer.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  December,  1946,  at  New  Brunswich,  New  Jersey.  He 
was  separated  on  June  3,  1947,  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washinton. 

John  Talbot  then  entered  Oregon  State  college  for  the  winter  term  in  January 
of  1947.  He  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  school 
of  mechanical  engineering  on  June  5,  1949.  He  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
social  fraternity,  Sigma  Tau  Engineering  Honorary,  Tau  Beta  Pi  engineering  honor¬ 
ary,  Phi  Tau  Sigma  engineering  honorary,  Mask  and  Dagger  dramatic  honorary,  and 
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was  a  member  of  the  student  senate.  He  is  now  acting  city  engineer  for  the  city 
of  Albany.  He  is  also  doing  operation  work  at  Oregon  State  college  toward  his 
M.  A.  degree. 

Philip  Deane  Talbot  was  graduated  from  Albany  high  school  May  2  9,  1945,  where 
he  was  a  letterman.  He  entered  the  armed  forces  on  June  22,  1945,  going  to  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington,  where  he  was  assigned  to  the  army  air  force  and  sent  to  Shep¬ 
pard  Field  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  From  there  he  reported  to  Kelly  Field,  San 
Antonia,  Texas.  He  sailed  November  26,  1945,  from  Camp  Stoneman,  Pittsburg, 
California,  for  Japan,  first  stationed  at  Irumagawa  army  air  field  then  to  Tokyo  with 
headquarters  of  air  engineers  of  Fifth  Air  Force  where  he  was  promoted  to  P.  F. 

C.  then  to  corporal.  In  April  he  was  transferred  to  Nagoya  when  Fifth  Air  Force  was 
moved  there.  He  was  returned  to  the  States  November  10,  1946,  and  was  discharged 
December  14,  1946,  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington. 

Philip  attended  Northwestern  school  of  Commerce  for  six  months.  He  entered 
Rudolph  school  of  Design  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  Scheffer  in  October  1947 
enrolling  in  classes  of  interior  decorating. 

Catherine  Sue  Talbot  was  graduated  from  Albany  high  school  June  5,  1947,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  English  award  and  a  scholorship  to  Oregon  State  college  presented  by 
the  P.  E.  O.  Sisterhood.  She  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Delta  Pi  Social  sorority, 

Kappa  Sigma  Pharacey,  and  Mask  and  Dagger  Dramatics  Honorary.  She  has 
spent  two  summers  as  Life  Guard  at  the  municipal  swimming  pool  at  Albany,  and 
will  enter  her  junior  year  in  the  School  of  Science  at  Oregon  State  college.  Both 
Catherine  and  John  were  active  in  the  speech  department  taking  part  in  productions 
of  the  department. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Talbot  graduated  from  Columbia  College  of  Expression  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  in  1919.  She  was  chairman  of  the  woman’s  division  of  the  War  Finance 
committee  from  1942  through  the  Victory  loan  drive  in  1945.  She  was  chosen  first 
woman  of  the  week  in  the  state  to  represent  Albany,  Oregon.  She  is  a  mebnber  and 
past  president  of  the  P.  E.  O.  Sisterhood,  Chapter  O,  Unit  10  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  Thursday  Study  club,  and  Albany  Womens  Club.  She  is  active  in  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association  and  women’s  activities  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Santiam  Area  of  Girl  Scout  Council. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Talbot  is  active  in  community  affairs,  is  chairman  of  the  Riverside 
Cemetary  Association,  an  active  leader  of  a  4-H  Dairy  Club  for  15  years,  President 
for  four  years  of  the  Linn  County  4-H  Leaders  Association,  has  a  herd  of  pure  bred 
Jersey  cows  as  a  hobby,  is  a  member  of  Linn  county  fair  board,  a  past  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  Post  No.  10,  also  Past  Commander  of  District  No.  3,  depart¬ 
ment  of  Oregon.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  social  fraternity  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  where  he  attended,  and  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
He  served  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  artillery  during  World  War  I. 

In  1940,  John  L.  Talbot  returned  to  West  Virginia  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
sister,  Virginia  Talbot  Hoover,  whose  daughter,  Allie  married  Lee  Blake.  They 
live  at  Lost  Creek,  West  Virginia.  While  on  this  trip  he  met  Mrs.  Margaret  Belle 
Keiner,  whom  he  had  known  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  West  Virginia  University. 

He  roomed  and  boarded  at  the  Arnett  hotel,  owned  by  her  father. 

They  wer  married  July  31,  1940.  Margaret  Belle  Arnett  was  born  at  Arnetts- 
ville,  Monongalia  county,  West  Virginia,  July  13,  1864.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
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John  L.  Talbot,  son  of  Richard  T.  Talbot 

A  civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  45  years 


Francis  Marion  Arnett,  also  born  at  Arnettsville.  He  died  at  the  age  of  79.  Her 
mother  was  Delia  Markley,  born  near  Philippi.  By  her  first  marriage,  Mrs.  Talbot 
had  one  daughter,  Beulah,  who  married  Dr.  L,.  H.  Blose  of  McKeesport,  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia,  where  they  are  now  living.  Mrs.  Blose  was  born  June  22,  1884,  at  Morgantown. 
The  John  L..  Talbots  are  living  at  228  Park  Street,  Morgantown. 
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CHAPTER  24 


VIRGINIA  WATSONS  EMIGRATED  HERE 

There  is  an  interesting  history  connected  with  the  Watsons  of  Virginia  and  how 
it  came  about  that  they  settled  in  Warren  county,  Iowa.  The  father  of  the  Watson 
family  here,  J.  C.  Watson,  was  an  uncle  of  the  late  United  Senator  Clarence  Watson 
of  Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 

J.  C.  Watson  left  Virginia  in  about  1854  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Missouri. 
He  came  down  the  Ohio  river  aboard  the  boat  met  a  man  named  Stark,  at  that  time  a 
hardware  dealer  in  Indianola.  During  the  trip  he  and  Mr.  Watson  became  good  friends 
and  he  pointed  out  to  his  fellow-passenger  the  fine  opportunities  in  Iowa.  He  event¬ 
ually  decided  to  settle  here.  He  later  returned  and  married  Julia  Armstrong  of  Rip¬ 
ley,  West  Virginia,  then  came  back  to  Indianola.  He  died  in  1871  at  the  age  of  only 
42  years. 

During  his  life  in  Indianola  he  served  as  county  attorney  for  a  term  or  two  and 
then  entered  the  mercantile  business.  The  J.  C.  Watsons  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  P.  Gad  Watson,  Harry  Watson,  who  died  about  four  years  ago,  Joseph  O. 
Watson  sr.  Miss  Mattie  Watson,  only  surviving  member  of  the  family,  and  Miss 
Julia  Watson  who  died  in  the  1930’s.  Miss  Mattie  Watson  was  a  member  of  the 
Keppa  Kappa  Gamma  national  sorority  while  a  student  at  Simpson  college. 

P.  Gad  Watson,  subject  to  this  sketch  and  known  to  his  many  friends  as  Pete 
Watson,  was  born  Feb.  7,  1859,  and  died  Aug.  29,  1940.  He  married  Flora  Kather¬ 
ine  Proudfoot,  daughter  of  Elias  and  Martha  Barnett  Proudfoot,  Oct.  16,  1883.  She 
died  July  25,  1940.  At  one  time  they  lived  on  a  farm  near  the  old  Bundy  water  mill, 
six  miles  east  of  Indianola.  A  good  many  years  later,  P.  Gad  Watson  and  his  bro, 
ther,  Harry,  formed  a  partnership  in  the  coal  business  in  Indianola.  At  his  death, 
his  brother  Harry  took  over  the  business  and  it  continued  until  Harry’s  death. 

The  P.  Gad  Watsons  had  five  daughters.  Fanny  Beth  Watson  Battles  was  born 
Sept.  7,  1884,  and  lives  at  Tampa,  Florida.  Liela  Marie  Watson  was  born  Feb.  11, 

1887;  Georgia  Louise,  born  in  1889  and  died  Dec.  4,  1941.  She  married  Charles  Nel¬ 
son.  Julia  Barnett  Watson  was  born  March  9,  1894;  Dorothy  Blanche  Watson  was 
born  Dec.  3,  1896. 

For  a  great  many  years,  Julia  Barnett  Watson  was  associated  with  the  Indianola 
Herald  which  was  purchased  by  Don  L.  Berry,  who  combined  it  with  the  Record  and  it 
is  now  known  as  the  Record-Herald. 

Dorothy  Watson  married  Earl  Lewis.  They  had  two  sons,  Thomas  Watson  Lewis 
and  Richard  Loyd  Lewis.  Watson  Lewis  was  a  lieutenant  in  World  War  II  and  a  pilot 
of  one  of  the  big  airplanes.  He  was  killed  in  a  crash  over  Great  Britain.  Their 
youngest  son,  Loyd,  was  in  the  signal  corps  in  the  army.  His  unit  was  in  the  Hiwai- 
ians,  Okinawa  and  Korea.  He  is  now  living  at  Creston,  Iowa.  His  mother  lives  at 
Indianola. 

Mrs.  Battles  had  two  children.  Her  son  Glen  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  air  corps 
and  went  through  all  the  fighting  in  the  South  Pacific.  Her  second  son,  Charles  Nel¬ 
son  Battles,  was  also  in  the  army  and  for  a  time  was  stationed  in  Australia.  He  also 
saw  service  elsewhere.  Joseph  Calder  Watson,  ancestor  of  the  Indianola  Watsons, 
was  born  at  Fairmont,  Marion  county,  Virginia.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Watson, 
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born  October  2,  1788.  near  Port  Tobacco,  Maryland,  and  married  Rebecca  Haymond, 
born  March  21,  1796,  in  Harrison  county,  Virginia.  The  father  of  his  wife,  Julia 
Armstrong,  was  Col.  James  Armstrong  and  her  mother  was  Catherine  Weas.  His 
grandfather  was  James  Green  Watson,  born  February  23,  1756  in  St.  Marys  county, 
Maryland,  and  married  Ann  Dyson  (Swann).  His  great-great-grandfather  came  from 
Scotland  to  Maryland  with  one  of  the  Lord  Baltimores  in  about  1740  and  married 
Mary  Green,  born  in  Maryland. 

Joseph  Otis  Watson  sr.,  son  of  Joseph  Calder  Watson,  married  Fannie  Jackson 
Clark,  daughter  of  Leonaid  Blackman  Clark  and  Louisa  Mendenhall,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Isaach  M.  and  Elizabeth  Betty  Atkinson.  J.  O.  Watson  sr.  and  his  young¬ 
est  son,  Richard  D„  Watson,  met  a  tragic  death  in  an  automobile  accident  about  14 
years  ago.  There  were  two  other  sons,  Joseph  Otis  jr„,  and  Vinton  C.  Watson,  and  a 
daughter  who  died.  J,  O.  Watson  sr.  graduated  from  Simpson  college  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  national  fraternity.  His  wife,  also  a  Simpson  grad¬ 
uate,  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Delta  Delta  national  sorority. 

Joseph  jr.  was  born  in  Indianola  August  26,  1903,  graduated  from  Simpson  col¬ 
lege  and  took  his  law  degree  at  the  state  University  of  Iowa.  In  1947  he  took  in  a  part¬ 
ner,  Maurice  C„  Herrick,  son  of  Judge  Herrick  of  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Herrick  also 
obtained  his  law  degree  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  J,  O.  jr.  married  Virginia  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gay,  an  alumna  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  former  news  and  city  editor  of 
the  Record-Herald  and  Indianola  Tribune.  They  have  three  sons,  Joseph  Otis,  born 
May  21,  1933,  Richard  Gay,  born  August  3,  1940,  and  John  Frederick,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1944. 

Virginia  Elizabeth  Gay,  wife  of  J.  O.  jr.,  was  a  daughter  of  Aimee  Helen  Cel¬ 
larius,  born  at  Alameda,  California,  and  married  Richard  Hoxie  Gay,  born  at  Cones - 
ville,  Iowa.  Her  grandfather  was  John  Gay,  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  February 
15,  183  5,  and  married  Hannah  Sharp,  born  at  Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire,  England, 

January  2,  1838.  Her  great-grandfather  was  Stephen  Gay,  born  in  England  in  1800, 
and  married  Amelia  Olive,  born  in  England  in  18  00.  Her  maternal  great-grand¬ 
father  was  Charles  Sharp  who  married  Susan  Markwell.  Her  mother,  Aimee  Cel- 
larius,  was  a  daughter  of  Carl  Cellarius,  born  July  10,  1848,  in  Germany,  and 
married  Bertha  von  Strombeck,  born  March  24,  1850,  in  Germany.  Carl  Cellarius 
was  a  son  of  Friedreich  W,  Cellarius,  born  in  Germany  March  19,  1779,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Elise  Gotz,  born  in  Germany.  Bertha  von  Strombeck’ s  father  was  Christian 
von  Strombeck  who  married  Helene  von  Herzberg,  also  born  in  Germany.  The 
great-great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Joe  Watson  jr.  was  Friederich  August  von  Hertz- 
berg,  born  March  19,  1859,  and  married  Matilda  von  Lauingen.  Her  great-great- 
great-grandfather  was  Eustacius  Carl  von  Hertzberg  who  married  Charlotte 
Christiana  Muller.  This  von  Strombeck  fought  with  Field  Marshal  von  Blucher, 

Prince  of  Waldstadt,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  it  was  his  timely  arrival  which 
turned  the  tide  against  Emperor  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Vinton  Clark  Watson,  second  son  of  Joseph  Otis  Watson  sr.  and  Fannie  Jackson 
Clark,  was  born  in  Indianola  April  5,  1905.  He  graduated  from  Simpson  college 
in  192  7.  He  then  enrolled  in  the  department  of  business  administration  at  Harvard 
University,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration  in  1931. 

Mr.  Watson  is  advertising  manager  and  director  of  personnel  for  the  Peoples  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank  of  Indianola.  He  also  has  an  insurance  agency  and  has  represented 
the  Bankers  Life  Company  since  1932.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  trust¬ 
ees  of  Simpson  college  since  1940  and  of  the  board’s  executive  committee  since 
1943.  He  has  served  six  years  on  the  Indianola  city  council. 
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On  December  15,  1938,  Mr.  Watson  married  Margaret  Louise  Liebe.  She  was 
born  March  25,  1912,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  father  was  Adolph  William  Liebe, 
born  January  29,  1880,  in  southern  Illinois,  and  her  mother  was  Bertha  Syvilla  Bur¬ 
ger,  born  March  4,  1882.  Her  grandmother  was  Barbara  Burger,  born  in  Germany. 
Her  grandfather  (no  record  of  name)  was  also  born  in  Germany.  Mrs.  Watson  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Glenville  high  school  at  Cleveland  in  1929  and  from  the  College  of 
Wooster  at  Wooster,  Ohio.  Here  she  was  awarded  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honor,  de¬ 
partmental  awards  in  biology  and  top  honors  in  her  class.  After  graduating  from 
Wooster  Mrs.  Watson  entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  she  obtained  her 
master’s  and  doctor’s  degree  in  biology.  She  became  a  member  of  the  Simpson 
college  faculty  in  the  fall  of  1937  and  taught  biology  until  her  marriage. 

The  Vinton  Clark  Watsons  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Vinton  Philip  Watson 
was  born  June  19,  1941;  James  Liebe  Watson  May  20,  1944;  Margaret  Jo  Watson 
November  15,  1946.  All  three  children  were  born  in  a  Des  Moines  Hospital. 
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Mrs.  Samuel  Tilden  Smoot 

Daughter  of  Philip  Wolff  and  Malcena  Talbot. 


CHAPTER  2  5 


A  LOST  BRANCH  OF  THE  FAMILY 

It  was  by  a  fortunate  accident  that  a  “lost  branch”  of  the  Talbot  family  got  in 
touch  with  close  relatives  from  whom  they  had  been  separated  for  nearly  50  years. 
About  all  they  knew  of  their  relatives  was  that  they  had  five  uncles  who  had  gone 
“somewhere  out  west”  but  they  never  had  learned  in  what  state  they  had  settled. 

In  1938  a  member  of  this  family  was  visiting  a  relative  at  Fellowsville,  West 
Virginia,  and  while  there  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  an  aunt  living  in 
that  town.  He  immediately  drove  to  the  house  described  to  him  and  after  a  few 
moments’  conversation  learned  that  the  aunt  was  Viola  Talbot  Ridenour,  a  sister 
of  his  mother,  Malcena  Talbot.  From  that  time  onward  they  have  corresponded 
and  members  of  these  families  have  exchanged  visits  back  and  forth.  The  stranger 
to  his  Aunt  Viola  was  Homer  Wolff,  who  lives  at  Rhodesdale  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland. 

His  mother,  who  married  Philip  Wolff,  died  young  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her 
youngest  son,  Homer.  She  was  born  in  August,  i860,  and  died  in  January,  1889,  at 
the  age  of  29  years.  There  were  three  other  children,  Curtis  Wolff,  the  oldest  son, 
also  of  Rhodesdale,  Otto  Wolff  who  lives  at  Easton,  Maryland,  and  Ora  Wolff,  whose 
home  is  at  Galestown,  Maryland,  close  to  the  Delaware  line.  She  gets  her  mail 
from  Seaford,  Delaware,  Rural  Route  3. 

They  were  all  born  in  Preston  county,  West  Virginia.  Mrs.  Ridenour  said  her 
sister  was  still  living  there  when  she  and  her  husband  moved  to  a  farm  two  miles 
below  Fellowsville  after  their  marriage  at  Philippi  in  1888,  but  that  she  had  died 
a  few  months  later. 

Philip  Wolff  was  under -sheriff  at  the  time  James  Wesley  Talbot  was  sheriff  of 
Barbour  county  by  appointment.  It  was  while  Philip  Wolff  was  thus  employed  that 
he  met  and  married  Malcena  Talbot,  or  in  1879.  Their  eldest  son  Curtis  was  born 
a  year  later. 

After  their  marriage  they  moved  to  a  farm  owned  by  his  father,  located  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Fellowsville.  It  was  while  living  there  that  the  mother  died.  She 
is  buried  in  the  Mt.  Zion  cemetery  three  miles  from  Fellowsville.  Her  death  left 
her  husband  with  four  small  children,  oldest  of  whom  was  only  nine,  to  provide  for. 
Accordingly,  Philip  Wolff,  in  order  to  keep  them  all  together,  arranged  to  have  them 
live  with  his  sister,  Sarah  Wolff,  and  their  grandparents. 

Philip  Wolff’s  father  was  living  in  Preston  County  at  the  time  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  He  was  suspected  of  being  a  Confederate  sympathizer  and  the  case 
actually  got  into  district  court  at  Kingwood,  county  seat.  Nothing  came  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  case  was  dismissed  without  prejudice. 

Early  in  the  1890’s,  the  father,  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  A.  Wolff, 
and  the  four  children  left  West  Virginia  and  moved  to  Pittsboro,  North  Carolina. 
Here  they  lived  on  a  farm  and  raised  cotton  and  other  southern  crops.  In  1896 
Philip  Wolff  died.  About  that  time  a  fire  burned  their  home  and  destroyed  all  fam¬ 
ily  records  and  most  of  their  household  effects  . 

The  children  had  an  uncle,  Salathial  May,  who  was  then  living  at  Pittsboro. 
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However,  the  Mays  remained  there  for  a  short  time  only,  then  moved  to  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  Curtis  visited  them,  liked  the  country  and  he,  his  two  brothers 
and  sister  all  moved  there.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  family  all  stayed  together  and 
made  their  future  homes  in  Dorchester  county,  of  which  Cambridge  is  the  county 
seat.  Their  grandfather,  Andrew  A.  Wolff,  married  Susan  Simpson,  a  sister  of 

i 

President  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant's  mother. 

Curtis  Wolff,  the  oldest  son,  was  born  at  Newburg,  West  Virginia.  November 
8,  1880.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  at  Pittsboro,  North  Carolina,  and  in  the 
high  school  at  Rhodesdale.  He  married  Florence  Smoot.  Her  father  was  Luke 
Smoot  and  her  mother  was  Rebecca  Arm  Wheatly.  She  attended  school  at  Federals- 
burg,  Maryland,  and  high  school.  They  have  one  daughter  and  two  sons. 

The  daughter,  Doris  Estelle  Wolff,  was  born  at  the  farm  home  of  her  parents 
near  Rhodesdale,  Maryland,  December  19,  1915.  She  attended  the  Wheatly  grade 
school  near  Rhodesdale,  then  entered  high  school  at  Hurlock,  Maryland,  where  she 
graduated  in  1933.  After  her  graduation,  Miss  Wolff  enrolled  at  Blackstone  college 
for  girls  at  Blackstone,  Virginia,  45  miles  southwest  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  After 
completing  her  course  there,  she  attended  a  semester  at  Greensboro,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  is  a  part  of  the  university  of  that  state.  Miss  Wolff  then  took  a  business 
course  at  Beacon  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  1942  she  accepted  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  office  of  Armour  and  Company  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  she  lives  and 
where  she  is  still  employed. 

Vance  Rudolph  Wolff,  oldest  son,  was  a  sergeant  in  the  9th  army  air  corps  and 
saw  service  in  the  European  theater  of  World  War  II.  He  suffered  a  broken  arm 
and  an  injured  leg  while  in  the  army.  He  was  in  France,  Germany  and  England, 
and  was  overseas  18  months.  Vance  was  born  October  31,  1918.  He  graduated  from 
the  Hurlock  high  school  and  took  a  business  course  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Prior 
to  his  entrance  into  the  air  corps  he  had  been  employed  in  the  office  of  Armour  and 
Company  at  Washington,  and  after  his  return  from  Europe  he  took  over  his  former 
position.  He  lives  at  Arlington,  Virginia. 

He  married  Grace  Oree  Blocker,  born  at  Walterboro,  South  Carolina.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  was  Stephen  Ackerman  Blocker  and  her  mother  was  Anna  Catherine  Cummins, 
both  born  at  Walterboro.  Her  grandmother  was - -  O’Brien  and  her  grand¬ 

father  was  Judson  Blocker,  She  graduated  from  the  Hendersonville,  South  Carolina, 
high  school  in  1939.  She  came  to  Delaware  in  1940.  It  was  here  that  she  met  Vance 
Wolff. 

Robert  Stanley  Wolff,  youngest  son  of  Curtis  Wolff  and  Florence  Smoot,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  law  department  of  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  in  June 
1949.  He  had  previously  obtained  his  A.B.  degree  from  Trinity  College,  a  part  of 
Duke  University,  While  at  Trinity  he  entered  the  navy  and  served  one  year  and 
three  months.  He  was  one  of  the  coast  patrol  and  was  aboard  a  mine  sweeper, 
after  it  had  become  known  that  mines  had  been  sowed  along  the  coast  of  Florida 
by  the  Germans.  He  was  in  a  government  hospital  for  three  months.  After  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  navy  he  was  employed  in  Washington  until  the  fall  of  1945.  He  then 
completed  his  A.  B.  degree  in  194  7  and  at  the  same  time  took  one  year  of  law.  He 
was  born  Feb.  18,  ’25. 

Robert  Stanley  Wolff  married  Shirley  Elizabeth  Keel  August  28,  1948.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  Forest  Hills,  New  York.  The  bride  was  born  in  New  York 
City.  Her  father  is  Charles  Herbert  Keel,  born  near  Rocky  Mountain,  North  Caro- 
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lina,  and  her  mother,  Edith  Tilley,  was  born  in  England.  Robert’s  wife  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Sir  waiter  Scott,  famous  poet  and  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  novel¬ 
ists.  Mrs.  Wolff  is  a  graduate  of  Forest  Hills  high  school,  and  also  of  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity.  Miss  Doris  Estelle  Wolff,  sister  of  the  bridegroom,  was  one  of  the  maids - 
of-honor,  and  Vance  Rudolph  Wolff,  brother  of  the  bridegroom,  served  as  best  man. 
They  spent  their  honeymoon  in  the  New  England  states.  Robert  has  taken  the  New 
York  bar  exam,  and  is  associated  with  the  Tribunal  Administration  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Assn. 

Otto  Wolff  was  born  near  Marquesse,  Preston  county,  December  9,  1882.  On 
April  11,  1908,  he  married  Elizabeth  Ross,  born  in  Dorchester  county,  Maryland, 
June  2  0,  1891.  Her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Ann  Pitts,  born  in  Dorchester 
county,  March  1,  1858.  Her  father  was  William  Edward  Ross,  born  in  Dorchester 
county,  December  5,  1858.  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Wolff’s  grandmother  was 
Elizabeth  Milligan,  born  in  Dorchester  county,  and  her  grandfather  was  James  Pitts, 
Dorchester  county.  Her  paternal  grandparents  were  Caroline  Wheatley  and  William 
Ross,  Dorchester  county. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Wolff  are  the  parents  of  six  children,  four  daughters  and  two 
sons.  Their  oldest  daughter,  Angeline,  was  born  July  8,  1909.  She  married  Law¬ 
rence  F.  Simmons,  son  of  Thomas  W.  and  Laura  Fletcher  Simmons,  Dorchester 
county.  They  have  nine  children:  Elizabeth  Ann,  Thomas  W.,  Laura  F.,  Lawrence 
F.,  William  R.,  George  D.,  Jonnie,  Howard  and  Susan. 

E.  Wilson  Wolff,  second  child  of  Otto  Wolff,  was  born  April  19,  1912,  Dorchester 
county.  He  married  Blanche  Hughes,  daughter  of  Harry  and  Della  Bradley  Hughes, 
Dorchester  county.  They  have  two  children,  Patsy  E.  Wolff  and  Gene  Wolff. 

Their  third  child  was  Rodman  E.  Wolff,  born  May  21,  1914.  He  married  Mary 
Ruth  Marshall,  daughter  of  William  J.  and  Clara  Brannock  Marshall,  Dorchester 
county.  Rodman5 s  children,  H.  Rodman  Wolff  and  Nancy  Ruth  Wolff,  were  born  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Maurel  V.  Wolff,  second  daughter  of  Otto  Wolff  and  Elizabeth  Ross,  was  born 
October  29,  1916,  in  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania.  She  married  Major  Sidney  W. 
Drennen,  son  of  Patrick  H.  and  Margaret  Smith  Drennen  of  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 
They  have  one  child,  Margaret  Carol  Drennen.  Major  Drennen  died  of  coronary 
thrombosis  in  Germany  in  1947. 

A  third  daughter,  Lillian  Marie  Wolff,  was  born  March  31,  1918,  in  Delaware 
county,  Pennsylvania.  She  married  Robert  Lee  Quaintance  of  Culpepper,  Virginia. 
They  have  one  child,  Gary  Lee  Quaintance,  born  in  Dorchester  county. 

The  youngest  daughter,  Vera  Virginia  Wolff,  was  born  July  17,  1926,  Dorchester 
county.  She  married  Richard  F.  Stoner  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  They  have 
no  children.  The  present  residence  of  each  of  the  children  of  Otto  and  Elizabeth 
Ross  Wolff  follows:  Angeline,  Cambridge,  Maryland;  Wilson,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
Rodman,  Easton,  Maryland;  Maurel,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia;  Marie,  Middletown, 
Delaware;  Virginia,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Ora  Wolff,  only  daughter  of  Philip  and  Malcena  Talbot  Wolff,  was  born  in  Pres¬ 
ton  county  in  1885.  She  married  Samuel  Tilden  Smoot,  prominently  identified  with 
Dorchester,  Maryland,  politics.  His  political  influence  extended  throughout  the 
Maryland  portion  of  the  Delmarva  peninsula,  a  name  as  will  be  observed,  comprised 
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of  syllables  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Two  or  three  counties  of  Virginia 
extend  northward  from  Cape  Charles,  Virginia  to  the  Maryland  line  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  beginning  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  Samuel  T.  Smoot  died  June  2  3,  1945. 

Their  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  oldest  son,  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Smoot,  has  traveled  extensively  in  this  country  and  when  World  War  II 
broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  navy  and  served  three  and  one -half  years.  His  unit 
was  in  several  naval  engagements  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  graduated  from  the  Hur- 
lock  high  school  and  then  took  a  business  course  at  Goldie  College,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  He  was  born  in  1906.  After  he  graduated  from  Goldie  College  he  entered 
the  occupation  of  tree  surgery.  His  work  took  him  to  many  sections  of  the  country 
including  the  New  England  states,  Florida,  Virginia,  Ohio,  New  York  and  others.  His 
headquarters  were  at  Kent,  Ohio.  His  father  was  a  wholesale  egg  dealer  and  after 
his  death  Raymond  took  over  the  business.  This  type  of  business  is  very  extensive 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  More  broilers  are  shipped  to  the  big  city  mar¬ 
kets  from  that  area  than  the  combined  sections  of  the  entire  country. 

Raymond  Smoot  married  Jessie  McCullagh,  born  at  Chatham,  New  Jersey.  Her 
father  was  born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  her  mother  near  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
They  were  married  in  May,  1946,  and  have  one  daughter,  Mary  Eou  Smoot,  about 
a  year  old. 

Mrs.  Smoot’s  second  son  is  Arnold  Wolff  Smoot.  He  graduated  from  the  Hur- 
lock  high  school  and  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Maryland  where  he  received 
a  degree  after  four  years  of  study  in  electrical  engineering.  He  lives  at  Newark, 

New  Jersey,  and  commutes  to  New  York  City  where  he  has  employment  in  the  un¬ 
derwriters  laboratories  of  a  big  electrical  corporation  and  where  he  tests  electrical 
equipment.  He  married  June  Beckler.  They  have  two  daughters,  Dianne  and  Suz¬ 
anne,  and  one  son,  Craig.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  national  frater¬ 
nity,  which  he  joined  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Ora  Smoot’s  daughter,  Lucille,  was  born  August  5,  1914.  She  graduated  from 
the  Hurlock  high  school.  She  lives  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Lucille  married  Fred 
Ellis  in  1933.  They  have  a  son,  Gary,  and  a  daughter,  Sue.  Mr.  Ellis  is  employed 
by  the  Bond  Bread  Company  of  Wilmington. 

Emerson  Tilden  Smoot,  youngest  son  of  Samuel  Tilden  and  Ora  Wolff  Smoot 
was  born  in  1919.  He  has  been  in  the  navy  for  about  ten  years  and  is  making  a 
career  of  it.  He  graduated  from  the  Hurlock  high  school.  Soon  thereafter  he  enlist¬ 
ed  in  the  navy  and  was  in  World  War  II  until  its  close.  He  was  in  the  South  Pacific 
for  more  than  five  years.  In  1939  he  met  and  married  Wilma  Yohos  in  California. 
They  are  living  at  Salsbury,  Maryland,  2  0  miles  south  of  Galestown. 

Homer  Wolff,  born  January  12,  1889,  left  Preston  county  at  the  age  of  two  years 
and,  with  his  brothers  and  sister  moved  to  Pittsboro,  Chatham  county,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  attended  rural  schools  in  North  Carolina.  While  there  he  and  Jewel 
Hatch  were  childhood  playmates.  They  lived  on  adjoining  farms.  Homer  had  his 
high  school  work  at  Sharptown,  Maryland,  only  a  short  distance  from  Rhodesdale. 

Miss  Hatch,  meanwhile,  had  moved  to  Burlington,  North  Carolina,  She  visited 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  on  March  12,  1940,  she  married  Homer  Wolff.  Jewel 
Hatch  was  born  in  Pittsboro,  North  Carolina,  January  5,  1896.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  William  Bland  and  Nancy  Hearne  Hatch.  Her  grandfather  was  Robert  Hatch, 
whose  wife  was  Celia  Bland.  Jewel’s  mother’s  father  was  Hasting  Hearne  who 
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married  Elizabeth  Williams.  Jewel  was  educated  in  the  high  school  at  Pittsboro. 
Her  ancestors  were  in  the  Confederate  army. 

Since  moving  to  Dorchester  county,  these  families  have  done  remarkably  well. 
They  all  live  in  fine  homes,  are  influential  in  their  communities,  and  take  part  in 
various  activities.  Curtis  and  Homer  own  good  farms  near  Rhodesdale  and  live 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  one  another.  Otto  Wolff  at  one  time  lived  at 
Sharptown,  Maryland,  but  for  several  years  has  lived  at  Easton,  30  miles  west  of 
Rhodesdale.  Easton  is  the  county  seat  of  Talbot  county,  Maryland.  He  owns  a  gar¬ 
age  and  he  and  his  son  Rodman  do  a  general  repair  business. 

The  three  sons  and  daughter  of  Philip  Wolff  and  Malcena  Talbot  are  the  grand¬ 
children  of  John  W.  Talbot,  son  of  Robert  Talbot  and  Mary  Woodford. 
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CHAPTER  26 


A  REMARKABLE  POLITICAL  RECORD 

(Author’s  note:  A  great  many  members  of  our  family  spell  their  names  with 
two  “tt’s”,  among  them  John  L.  of  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  Richard  E.  of 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  William  Howe  of  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  and  Kyle 
Weber  of  Pratt  Kansas.  Their  Uncle  Salathial  and  all  of  his  descendents,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  of  them,  spell  the  name  with  only  one  “t”.  We  know  of  others  in 
our  branch  of  the  family  who  use  only  one  “t”,  among  them  Maronee  C.  of  Tampa, 
Florida,  and  his  children.  But  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  the  name  is  spelled  “TAL¬ 
BOT”  throughout  the  entire  book). 


- O - 

Richard  Edward  Talbot,  son  of  Richard  T.  Talbot  and  Margaret  Weber,  has  made 
a  remarkable  record  in  West  Virginia,  not  only  in  politics  but  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  banking  business  and  civic  activities.  In  the  1948  presidential  election,  Mr. 
Talbot  was  elected  on  the  democratic  ticket  to  a  fifth  four-year  term  as  state  treas¬ 
urer  of  West  Virginia,  having  previously  served  16  years  in  that  office.  Few  if  any 
state  officials  anywhere  in  the  country  have  a  record  of  continuous  service  over  a 
like  period  of  years.  He  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  board  of  public  works  which 
prepares  the  budget  bill  for  state  institutions  and  all  departments  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ment.  This  board  is  composed  of  the  governor  and  six  elective  state  officials.  The 
legislature  can  reduce  the  various  tax  budgets  but  cannot  increase  them  without  the 
consent  of  the  board. 

In  the  1948  November  election,  the  people  of  West  Virginia  voted  a  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  road  bond  issue  for  construction  of  new  roads,  secondary,  or  farm-to- 
market  roads,  that  Mr.  Talbot  strongly  favored.  In  the  1948  election  Mr.  Talbot 
toured  the  55  counties  in  West  Virginia.  The  head  of  the  ticket  was  Okey  L.  Pat¬ 
terson  who  was  elected  governor,  together  with  all  state  officials.  Mr.  Talbot  led 
the  ticket  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  126,788.  He  topped  the  ticket  in  the 
1944  and  1948  elections. 

Mr.  Talbot’s  son,  Richard  Kenneth  Talbot,  is  attorney  for  the  United  Fuel  Gas 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Charleston.  His  daughter,  Margaret,  married  George 
Cooper  Dare.  They  also  live  at  Charleston. 

Richard  Edward  Talbot  is  a  democrat,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Order,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  and  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Mr.  Talbot  first  became  interested  in  politics  when  he  was  appointed  deputy 
clerk  of  the  county  and  circuit  court  of  Barbour  county.  He  worked  in  that  office 
when  he  was  not  teaching  school  or  attending  select  school.  In  1896  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  circuit  for  a  six-year  term.  He  served  as  the  mayor  of  Philippi  and 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  that  city  for  12  years. 

Richard  E.  Talbot  has  lived  in  West  Virginia  his  entire  life.  Born  Feb.  21, 

1867,  he  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm  five  miles  north  and  a  little  west  of  Fhil- 
ippi.  This  farm  was  in  an  outstanding  community  of  high  class  farmers  and  300 
acres  of  his  father’s  land  was  underlaid  with  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  seam 
of  coal  in  West  Virginia.  He  lived  the  life  of  the  average  farm  boy  until  he  was  19 
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Richard  Edward  Talbot,  son  of  Richard  T.  Talbot 


R.  E.  Talbot,  82,  state  treasurer  of  West  Virginia,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Dec.  17,  1949.  Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Wilson  C. 
Miller,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Dare,  Charleston,  and  a  son, 
R.  K.  Talbot,  also  of  Charleston;  three  brothers,  J.  L.  Talbot  of  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  W.  H.  Talbot,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  K.  W.  Talbot, 
Pratt,  Kan.,  and  seven  grandchildren.  Funeral  rites  and  burial  were 
at  Philippi.  The  chapter  on  the  succeeding  page  was  published  before 
Mr.  Talbot’s  death  and,  therefore,  must  stand  as  written, 


years  old.  He  attended  the  one -room  free  school,  common  in  the  country  at  that 
time,  usually  a  four-month  term  each  year.  He  also  attended  select  schools,  gen¬ 
erally  a  three-month  term  taught  in  his  home  school  and  in  Philippi  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  At  the  age  of  18  years  he  passed  the  examination  for  teachers  in  Bar¬ 
bour  county  schools,  receiving  a  first  grade  certificate.  He  taught  six  terms  in 
Barbour  county  schools,  attending  select  schools  in  Philippi  between  terms  of  the 
free  school. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  notable  career,  which  eventually  led  to  the  high  of¬ 
fice  of  state  treasurer  for  which  he  had  fitted  himself  by  these  numerous  activities. 
Mr.  Talbot  attended  the  University  of  West  Virginia  and  graduated  with  a  LLB.  de¬ 
gree.  He  practiced  law  at  Philippi  for  about  three  years.  It  was  after  he  had  served 
as  circuit  clerk  that  a  bank  was  organized  in  Philippi  by  U.  S.  Senator  Henry  Gasso- 
way  Davis  of  Elkins  and  prominent  citizen  of  Philippi  and  Barbour  county,  and  Mr. 
Talbot  was  elected  cashier  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1931,  Prior  to  that  he 
was  elected  a  state  senator  in  1914  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  senatorial  district 
was  composed  of  Barbours  Upshur,  Randolph,  and  Pendleton  counties.  He  was  first 
nominated  and  elected  state  treasurer  in  1932,  at  which  time  he  moved  from  Phil¬ 
ippi  to  Charleston. 

At  other  times  he  was  a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  state  democratic  com¬ 
mittee  and  was  treasurer  of  that  committee  in  1924.  He  served  a  term  of  one  year 
as  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Bankers  Assn.,  which  elected  him  for  a  three- 
year  term  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Bankers  Assn. 

He  was  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia  for 
two  years.  In  1941,  Mr.  Talbot  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Auditors,  Comptrollers  and  Treasurers  and  served  one  year. 

Mr.  Talbot  married  Etta  Jane  Strickler,  who  was  born  at  Philippi  Dec.  17,  1867, 
and  died  Sept.  9,  1947.  She  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  and  prominent  families 
in  West  Virginia.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Harrison  Strickler  and  Margaret 
Jarvis.  Mrs.  Talbot’s  father  moved  to  Philippi  from  Page  county,  Virginia,  in 
about  1843.  He  was  Philippics  first  merchant.  Her  mother,  Margaret  Jarvis,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Harrison  county,  the  Jarvis  family  being  a  prominent  family 
in  that  county.  Margaret  Jarvis  is  related  to  the  wife  of  Louis  A.  Johnson,  secre¬ 
tary  of  defense,  who  married  a  Miss  Maxwell  in  Clarksburg  whose  mother  was  Lily 
Jarvis  Maxwell.  Mr.  Talbot’s  wife  was  a  first  cousin  of  Miss  Anna  Jarvis,  the 
founder  of  Mother’s  Day.  Anna  Jarvis  was  born  and  reared  in  Taylor  county,  but 
had  a  brother  in  business  in  Philadelphia  and  after  the  death  of  her  father  she  and 
her  brother  moved  to  Philadelphia  where  she  died  a  year  ago  and  is  buried  in  that 
city. 

Margaret  Talbot  (Mrs.  George  C,  Dare)  was  born  July  14,  1899.  She  completed 
a  two-year  academic  course  at  Alderson-Broaddus  college  at  Philippi,  then  took  a 
two-year  musical  course  (piano)  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts, 

Amother  son,  Edward  Strickler  Talbot,  was  born  October  2  0,  1901.  He,  too, 
attended  Alderson-Broaddus  college  and  later  matriculated  at  the  University  of  West 
Virginia,  where  he  took  his  junior  and  senior  years,  majoring  in  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  and  receiving  his  A.  B.  degree.  He  then  went  to  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  for  two  years,  where  he  completed  the  Harvard  couse  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration.  Here  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.). 
After  completing  this  course  he  took  a  position  in  the  Mellon  National  bank  at  Pitts- 
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burgh,  Pennsylvania,  which  he  held  until  he  was  seriously  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident.  He  then  returned  to  Charleston  and  was  connected  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Banking  until  his  death  in  December,  1941. 

Richard  E.  Talbot’s  second  daughter,  Frances  Weber  Talbot,  was  born  June  3, 
1903.  She  married  Wilson  C.  Miller.  They  live  at  Utica,  New  York.  They  have 
three  children,  J  ane  Strickler  Miller,  Richard  Talbot  Miller  and  Emily  Connell 
Miller. 

Richard  Kenneth  Talbot,  younger  son  of  Richard  Edward  Talbot  and  Etta  Jane 
Strickler,  was  born  October  24,  1905.  He  married  Lyda  Morris.  They  have  three 
children,  Richard  Edward  Talbot,  jr.,  Elizabeth  Morris  Talbot  and  William  Strick¬ 
ler  Talbot.  Richard  Kenneth  Talbot  was  a  student  at  Alderson-Broaddus  college 
then  completed  his  education  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  receiving  his  A. 

B.  degree.  He  then  studied  law  at  that  institution  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.B. 


/ 
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Robert  P.  Evans,  born  1862,  died  1935 


CHAPTER  27 


THE  FAMILY  RECORD  OF 
ROBERT  PINKNEY  EVANS 

A  catalog  in  the  Simpson  College  library  shows  that  Robert  Pinkney  Evans,  son 
of  Charles  S  Evans  and  Elizabeth  Conway,  was  a  student  here  in  the  school  year  of 
1882-1883.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  interesting  and  highly  successful  career 
as  a  teacher,  newspaperman  and  as  an  outstanding  attorney.  He  supplemented  his 
primary  education  and  that  at  the  college  with  wide  reading  and  hard  study. 

While  at  Simpson  he  helped  organize  a  social  group  which  became  a  chapter  of 
the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity.  About  four  years  later,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  nation-wide  criticism  of  fraternities,  the  Alpha  Taus,  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  and  the 
Sigma  Alpha  Episilon  fraternities,  all  nationals,  sent  in  their  charters.  In  1905  the 
Alpha  Taus  received  back  their  charter,  and  in  addition  to  that  fraternity  there  is 
one  other  national,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  and  two  local  groups,  Kappa  Theta  Psi  and 
Gamma  Sigma  Rho,  on  the  Simpson  campus. 

Among  the  members  of  the  social  fraternity  that  Robert  P.  Evans  helped  organ¬ 
ize  was  W.  T.  Thompson  who  married  Flo  Busselle.  A  good  many  years  later  Mr. 
Thompson  was  elected  attorney  general  of  Nebraska  and  later  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 

Robert  P.  Evans  moved  from  Iowa  and  with  his  parents,  a  sister,  Martha  Jen- 
nette  Evans  Stockton,  and  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Frank,  settled  first  in  Harper 
county,  Kansas,  then  later  in  Kingman  county.  Still  later  they  moved  to  Hamilton 
county,  Kansas,  and  from  there  to  Summerfield,  Kansas. 

It  was  at  Summerfield  that  he  became  editor  of  the  Summerfield  Sun,  which  he 
sold  in  1894.  Having  sold  his  newspaper  he  began  teaching  school  and  was  principal 
of  the  Summerfield  school  for  several  years.  He  later  taught  at  Bigelow,  Vermil¬ 
lion  and  Corning,  all  in  Kansas.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  studying  law.  Lillian  Mae 
Collins,  at  the  age  of  16  years,  had  gone  out  to  Kansas  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  where 
she  was  born  in  1870  to  visit  her  mother’s  sister.  She  was  so  charmed  with  the 
country  that  she  decided  to  remain  in  Kansas.  While  teaching  school  she  met  and 
married  Robert  P.  Evans.  She  was  then  17  years  old.  The  marriage  took  place  at 
Summerfield  in  February,  1888. 

Mr.  Evans  passed  the  state  bar  examination  and  went  into  a  law  office  at  Axtell, 
Kansas.  A  short  time  later  he  opened  a  law  office  of  his  own  at  Manhattan  in  1903. 
His  first  law  partner  was  a  Mr.  Finlayson,  who  had  started  a  bank  at  Summerfield, 
of  which  Mr.  Evans  was  cashier.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  of  Riley  county,  of  which  Manhattan  is  the  county  seat.  In  1914  he  and  George 
Clammer  formed  a  partnership  which  laster  until  Mr.  Evans’  death. 

Their  first  son,  Robert  Kenneth  Evans,  was  born  in  September,  1889.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Manhattan,  Kansas,  high  school,  and  was  a  student  at  Kansas  State 
college.  He  entered  the  newspaper  business  and  is  now  employed  on  a  newspaper 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  He  has  one  son,  Robert  Evans  III.  This  Robert  served  as 
mayor  at  Florence,  Kansas,  the  youngest  mayor  ever  elected  in  that  town.  Like 
his  father,  he  entered  the  newspaper  business  at  Vancouver,  Washington,  located 
on  the  Columbia  River  a  few  miles  north  of  Portland.  On  June  12,  1949,  Robert 
Evans  III  became  the  father  of  a  son,  Robert  Evans  IV. 
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Ada  Evans,  daughter  of  Robert  Pinkney  Evans  and  Lillian  Collins,  was  born  in 
September  1891,  at  Summerfield.  She  married  Howard  W.  Allman  August  5,  1912. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  Allman  owned  and  operated  the  Gillette  hotel, 
which  he  sold  in  1918,  and  moved  to  Independence,  Kansas,  where  he  purchased  the 
Booth  hotel.  While  there  an  oil  well  was  brought  in  on  land  he  owned,  after  which 
they  returned  to  Manhattan,  where  they  have  since  lived.  Mr.  Allman  is  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  Manhattan  bank.  They  own  a  home  at  LaJolla,  California,  where  they  have 
spent  several  winters. 

The  Allmans  have  one  daughter,  Lucille  Eugenia.  She  received  her  preliminary 
education  in  the  lower  grades  in  the  Manhattan  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  12  years 
she  entered  Bishop’s  School  at  LaJolla,  where  she  graduated  in  1931.  Accompanied 
by  her  mother,  she  went  to  Eruope  where  they  spent  the  summer  of  1930.  Later 
Lucille  returned  to  Europe  after  she  had  graduated  from  Bishop’s  School.  Wliile  in 
Europe  she  studied  vocal  music  in  Andrebrook,  Munich,  Germany,  a  branch  school 
for  Andrebrook  at  Tarrytown,  New  York.  Upon  her  return  to  America  she  matricu¬ 
lated  at  Kansas  State  College,  where  she  joined  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority.  After  two 
years  she  continued  her  vocal  study  at  Julliard  in  New  York  City. 

This  musical  training  surprisingly  and  profitably  led  her  into  the  field  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  She  obtained  employment  at  the  Julius  Garfinckel  and  Company  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  bridal  consultant.  After  two  years  Miss  Allman 
entered  the  employ  of  Wassons  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  as  head  buyer  for  better 
dresses,  and  from  there  to  Chicago  as  head  buyer  for  better  dresses,  at  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  and  Company,  State  and  Madison  streets. 

In  1947,  she  left  Chicago  and  returned  to  Manhattan,  where  she  married  Edgar 
Allen  Tafel  of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  noted  architects  in  the  east.  For  nine  years 
Mr.  Tafel  was  with  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  at  Toliessen.  He  has  done  houses  from  New 
York  to  California,  many  of  them  in  eastern  states.  They  live  in  Greenwich  Village, 
New  York  City,  and  spend  their  week  ends  at  Croton,  New  York,  in  a  house  which 
Mr.  Tafel  designed.  A  photograph  of  this  house  was  published  in  The  Architectural 
Forum  in  1948.  Mrs.  Tafel  continues  her  merchandising  work  and  is  with  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Loweth  Company.  She  buys  dressed  for  45  stores  throughout  the  country. 

The  second  son  of  Robert  P.  Evans,  Darrell  Lee  Evans,  born  at  Summerfield, 
December  15,  1904,  studied  medicine  and  surgery  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  He 
had  his  internship  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  married  Aileen  Rhodes,  born  at 
Tampa,  Kansas.  Her  mother  was  Harriet  Viola  Cromer,  born  in  West  Chicago  in 
1873.  Her  father  was  Henry  Rhodes,  born  at  Atchison,  Kansas  in  1869.  Dr.  Evans 
practices  his  profession  at  Manhattan,  Kansas.  They  have  three  children:  Law¬ 
rence  Lee  Evans,  born  May  21,  1934;  Martha  Ann  Evans,  born  May  7,  1939;  and 
Nancy  Marie  Evans,  born  October  11,  1947.  During  World  War  II,  Dr.  Evans  was 
in  the  medical  corps  of  the  United  States  Army  and  was  a  major  stationed  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska. 

Lillian  Mae  Collins,  wife  of  Robert  P.  Evans,  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Collins 

and  Martha  Tibbett.  The  maiden  name  of  this  Henry  Collins0  wife  was - 

Cornell.  They  had  ten  children,  whose  mother  died  at  the  age  of  40  years.  He  owned 
a  flour  and  grist  mill  at  Mt.  Holly,  Ohio.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  married  Sara  Harcourt.  The  maiden  name  of  Lillian  Mae  Collins’  grandmother 
was  Elizabeth  Hawthorne,  and  her  grandfather  was  John  Tibbett. 
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Ada  Evans  Allman 


Howard  Westwood  Allman  was  born  September  28,  1879,  at  Newark,  Wirt  county, 
West  Virginia.  His  parents  moved  to  Kansas  about  a  year  after  his  birth.  Howard’s 
father,  David  Blaine  Allman,  was  born  in  1836  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  His 
parents  came  from  Germany  shortly  before  Mr.  Allman  was  born.  Howard’s  mo¬ 
ther  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Bush,  born  at  Paris,  Ohio,  in  1843. 

Robert  Pinkney  Evans  was  born  at  Coshocton,  Ohio,  in  1862,  and  died  at  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kansas,  in  1935.  He  is  buried  in  Manhattan. 

Mrs.  Lee  Talbot  was  an  aunt  of  Ada  Evans  Allman  and  her  two  brothers,  Ro¬ 
bert  Kenneth  and  Dr.  Evans. 
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CHAPTER  28 


PLACES  16,000  BIBLES  IN  HOTELS 

As  a  traveling  salesman  for  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  over  a  period  of  32  years,  Da¬ 
vid  Albert  Talbot  became  greatly  interested  in  the  Gideons,  a  nationwide  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Christian  Traveling  men,  who  distribute  Bibles  in  hotels  all  over  the  country. 
During  his  life  he  distributed  16,000  Bibles  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  raised  most 
of  the  money  to  purchase  them. 

Thirty-eight  hotels  in  Oklahoma  City,  home  of  D.  A.  Talbot,  received  4,213  Bibles 
and  about  a  year  after  his  death,  42  0  more  Bibles  were  added  to  those  already  in  Ho¬ 
tel  rooms  in  Oklahoma  City  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Talbot  who  died  September  22, 

1935.  The  memorial  was  held  about  a  year  later. 

The  memorial  was  made  possible  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Huglin  Talbot, 
then  president  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Gideons.  The  dedication  service 
was  held  in  one  of  the  leading  hotels  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Gideons  for  18  years.  Mrs.  Talbot 
became  interested  in  the  Gideons  shortly  after  their  marriage.  Her  husband  was  a 
member  of  the  Gideons  for  3  5  years  and  the  dedication  ceremony  has  meant  much 
to  her  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Talbot.  In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Talbot,  she  mentioned 
an  incident  which  she  said  was  a  great  inspiration  to  her.  At  a  meeting,  Mr.  Talbot 
gave  a  talk  and  a  little  boy  came  forward  and  handed  him  a  nickel  to  help  buy  Bibles. 
It  was  his  street  car  fare  but  he  said  he  would  walk  home.  It  is  thinkgs  like  that, 
she  said,  that  make  such  work  really  worth-while. 

A  son  of  Richard  T.  Talbot  and  Margaret  Weber,  D.  A  Talbot  was  born  on  his 
father’s  farm  north  of  Philippi,  West  Virginia,  November  26,  1864.  When  the  family 
moved  to  Kansas  and  took  up  claims  he  moved  with  them. 

However,  he  later  moved  to  Oklahoma  City  where  he  became  a  traveling  sales¬ 
man  for  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  and  remained  with  them  until  his  death.  He  was  twice 
married.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  one  daughter,  Kathryn,  (Mrs.  Arthur  Emmett 
Quirk),  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  one  son,  Ray  T.  Talbot,  also  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Quirk  was  born  October  15,  1904,  at  Oklahoma  City,  then  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  which  was  not  admitted  to  the  Union  until  1907.  Her  mother,  Sarah  Gertrude 
Boyd,  was  born  April  6,  1868,  in  Kansas.  She  married  David  Albert  Talbot  during 
the  middle  eighties  in  Kansas.  Mrs.  Quirk  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Calif¬ 
ornia,  where  she  received  a  B.  A.  degree,  with  a  major  in  sociology  and  a  minor 
in  psychology.  She  married  Arthur  Emmett  Quirk,  born  November  12,  1899,  at 
Beardstown,  Illinois.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
school  of  optometry  and  took  post  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  Mr.  Quirk’s  father,  William  Thomas  Quirk,  was  born  in  Wexford, 
Ireland,  and  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Pe  Rail¬ 
road  Company  for  60  years.  Mr.  Quirk’ s  mother  was  Clara  Schaar  Quirk,  born  at 
Beardstown.  Her  parents  were  both  born  in  Germany.  The  Arthur  Quirks  have 
no  children. 

David  Talbot’s  son,  Ray  T.  Talbot,  is  purchasing  agent  for  the  California  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Maintenance  Company.  He  was  born  at  Pratt,  Kansas,  July  2  3,  1892.  He 
married  Mildred  Corinne  Owens,  born  at  Austin,  Mississippi,  August  4,  1882. 
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Ray’s  mother’s  parents  were  Katherine  McEldowney,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1832,  and  John  L.  Boyd,  born  at  Philadelphia,  in  1828.  Ray’s  wife’s  parents 
were  Paul  Des  Mukes  Owens  and  Mary  Tait.  The  Ray  T.  Talbots  had  one  son,  Ray 
T.  Talbot,  Jr.,  born  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  October  10,  1920,  and  died  in 
February,  1938.  Ray  had  a  high  school  education  and  took  a  business  course  by 
mail. 

David  Albert  Talbot’s  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Huglin,  was  a  daughter  of  Charles 
John  Huglin,  born  in  Sweden.  Her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Christena  Louise 
Swensen,  also  born  in  Sweden.  Mrs.  Talbot  moved  to  Oklahoma  City  in  1917.  Prior 
to  that  she  had  lived  in  Des  Moines  where  she  returned  in  1940  and  is  now  living 
at  4105  Woodland. 


CHAPTER  29 


JOHN  S.  TALBOT  IN  THE  BIG 
HORNED  COW  COUNTRY 

Out  in  the  big  cow  country  of  Wyoming,  where  Texas  longhorns  were  driven  up 
from  the  Lone  Star  State  in  great  droves  to  feed  on  the  lush  pasture  land,  John  S. 
Talbot,  a  native  of  Barbour  county,  West  Virginia,  once  lived.  He  was  employed  by 
a  big  cattle  company  known  as  Swan  Bros.,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Douglas, 
Wyoming,  60  miles  west  of  the  Nebraska  border. 

Before  they  left  for  Wyoming,  the  two  brothers,  Lou  and  Alex  Swan,  raised  pure¬ 
bred  Hereford  cattle  in  Warren  county.  Lou  Swan  married  Emma  Dyke,  a  sister  of 
the  late  Jack  Dyke  whose  wife  was  Hattie  Talbot. 

Wyoming  is  another  state  of  vast  distances.  Its  official  name  is  the  Equality 
State,  because  women  were  permitted  to  vote  in  1869  when  it  was  yet  a  territory, 
or  51  years  before  women’s  suffrage  was  adopted  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  great  expanses  of  prairie  grass  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  east¬ 
ern  counties,  although  there  was  good  grazing  land  elsewhere  in  Wyoming.  The  un¬ 
fenced  prairie  lands  were  the  empire  of  the  big  cattlemen,  where  cowboys  sang  their 
lonely  ballads  as  they  rode  herd  on  the  longhorns  brought  up  from  Texas  for  fatten¬ 
ing.  The  cattle  were  branded  with  the  initial  or  symbol  of  the  owner  and  at  shipping 
time  were  cut  out  by  cow  hands  and  driven  to  stockyards  for  shipment,  generally  to 
Chicago.  It  was  in  the  state  of  Wyoming  that  Owen  Wister  wrote  his  novel  “The 
States”.  At  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  lived  Governor  Kendrick,  afterwards  United 
Statee  senator,  said  to  have  been  the  hero  of  Wister’ s  novel. 

Swan  Bros,  arrived  in  Wyoming  early  enough  to  pick  off  some  of  the  best  graz¬ 
ing  land  in  the  state  for  their  herds  of  cattle.  About  a  year  after  his  graduation  from 
the  Keokuk  Mercantile  College  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  John  S.  Talbot  went  to  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  helped  build  stockyards.  He  was  then  about  20  years  old.  The 
first  Omaha  yards  were  located  at  Council  Bluffs.  It  was  while  he  was  there  that 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Swan  Bros.,  whose  herds  of  cattle  grazed  as  far  south  as 
Cheyenne  and  Laramie,  Wyoming.  At  both  places  there  were  stockyards  for  load¬ 
ing  cattle. 

Mr.  Talbot’s  job  was  to  supervise  loading  at  the  points  mentioned,  located  on 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  After  they  were  loaded  he  frequently  accompanied  the 
cattle  to  Chicago,  and  if  not,  met  men  who  worked  under  his  direction,  either  at 
Council  Bluffs  or  Des  Moines,  and  they  took  them  on  into  Chicago.  Records  in  the 
possession  of  Monroe  Dutcher  of  Des  Moines,  John  S.  Talbot’s  partner,  show  the 
number  of  cars,  in  which  cattle  were  shipped  out  of  Wyoming,  the  number  of  dead 
steers,  if  any,  and  other  information. 

Uncle  John  Talbot  was  employed  by  Swan  Bros,  for  about  one  and  one-half  years. 
He  then  entered  the  employ  of  W.  S.  Ellsworth,  and  beginning  in  1881,  he  bought  hogs 
for  the  Ellsworth  Packing  Co.  and  was  with  them  for  15  years.  In  about  1895,  Ells¬ 
worth  bought  the  interests  in  the  company  from  Jim  Windsor.  Two  years  later  some 
of  the  Ellsworth  relatives  died  in  England  and  in  settling  up  the  estate,  the  Ellsworth 
Packing  Plant  was  closed  out. 

About  a  year  later,  Uncle  John  took  over  the  stockyards  owned  by  a  Peoria  com- 
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John  S.  Talbot,  born  1858,  died  1941 


pany  and  he  operated  the  yards  and  bought  stock  for  them.  That  arrangement  con¬ 
tinued  until  1901,  at  which  time  the  Agar  Packing  Co.  was  organized.  At  that  par¬ 
ticular  time,  John  S.  Talbot  was  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Agars.  He  built  a  small 
yard  of  his  own  where  he  bought  and  sold  livestock.  He  employed  his  brother,  Wil¬ 
liam  Talbot,  to  purchase  stock  from  farmers  in  surrounding  counties.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  continued  until  1906,  when  the  Agars  employed  him  as  their  buyer.  He 
continued  with  the  Agars  until  1910.  At  that  time  the  company  took  the  bankruptcy 
act.  Four  years  later,  Talbot  bought  the  Union  Stockyards  at  18th  and  Maury  Streets, 
Des  Moines. 

As  a  small  boy,  Monroe  Dutcher  took  a  great  liking  for  the  man  who  later  took 
him  into  the  business  as  a  full  partner.  As  a  boy  in  his  early  teens,  he  showed  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  business.  Born  August  6,  1888,  Monroe  Dutcher  was  taken 
in  as  a  full  partner  in  1921.  He  married  Elizabeth  Johnson,  a  daughter  of  A.  E.  and 
Hulda  Johnson.  They  have  four  sons,  Lawrence  who  works  with  his  father  at  the 
Talbot  &  Dutcher  Union  Stockyards;  Donald,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Co.  at  Davenport,  Iowa;  and  twin  sons,  Philip  and  Herbert,  stud¬ 
ents  at  Drake  University  in  Des  Moines.  Monroe  Dutcher  graduated  from  the  East 
Des  Moines  high  school  and  was  a  student  at  Drake  University  for  three  years. 

Meanwhile,  Uncle  John  prospered.  He  owned  a  big  farm  east  of  the  stockyards, 
properties  not  far  from  the  packing  house,  income -producing  buildings  up  in  the 
loop  and  other  properties. 

When  John  S.  Talbot,  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  John  W.  Talbot  and  Edith  Proud- 
foot,  left  his  West  Virginia  home,  where  he  was  born  in  1858,  he  was  only  16  years 
old.  He  settled  in  Warren  county  and  his  first  job  was  at  the  Frank  Wadsworth 
farm,  seven  miles  north  of  Indianola.  He  rode  a  horse  into  Indianola,  where  he  was 
a  student  at  Simpson  College  in  the  school  year  1875-1876.  He  recited  his  lessons 
in  what  is  now  the  chapel  building  and  Student  Union  or  club  rooms.  It  was  the  only 
building  on  the  campus  at  that  time.  He  never  married. 

A  record  of  the  Mercantile  College  at  Keokuk,  dated  December  31,  1877,  and  in 
the  possession  of  Monroe  Dutcher,  shows  that  John  S.  Talbot  registered  as  J.  Tal¬ 
bot,  that  his  parent  or  guardian  was  J.  W.  Talbot  of  West  Virginia.  The  general 
average  of  his  studies  was  98,  his  deportment  100  and  his  attendance  at  classes 
100.  Before  leaving  West  Virginia  he  was  employed  at  Burnersville  in  Braxton 
county.  The  county  seat  is  Gassoway,  40  miles  southwest  of  Philippi. 

At  the  time  William  Talbot  was  employed  by  his  brother  to  buy  stock,  he  was 
possibly  50  years  old.  He  was  born  on  Elk  Creek,  Barbour  county,  West  Virginia, 
in  18  52,  third  son  of  John  W.  Talbot  and  Edith  Proudfoot.  He  left  West  Virginia 
at  the  age  of  20  and  settled  in  Warren  county,  Iowa,  in  1872.  He  died  in  1933.  For 
a  good  many  years  he  was  employed  on  the  farm  of  Dan  Van  Pelt,  a  pioneer  resi¬ 
dent  of  Warren  county.  William  Talbot  married  Sarah  Foxley,  an  English  woman. 
They  had  two  daughters,  Blanche  and  Virginia.  Blanche  was  twice  married.  Her 
first  husband  was  Milo  Holmes.  She  then  married  Ben  Thompson.  Blanche  and 
her  sister,  Virginia,  visited  their  aunt,  Savannah  Talbot  Jennings,  at  Buckhannon 
some  time  before  Blanche’s  death  in  192  0.  She  had  no  children. 

Virginia  Talbot  married  H.  L.  Mees,  a  regimental  sergeant  major  in  the  United 
States  regular  army,  stationed  at  Ft.  Des  Moines  for  several  years  and  elsewhere 
later  on.  They  are  now  living  in  Des  Moines. 
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William  Talbot  owned  some  property  in  East  Des  Moines.  He  died  in  1933  at  the 
age  of  81  years.  His  wife  survived  him  by  six  years. 

At  the  age  of  83,  after  a  long  and  successful  business  career  which  he  himself 
had  established  and  built  up,  John  S.  Talbot  died  at  the  home  of  Monroe  Dutcher  in 
October,  1941.  The  beneficiaries  of  his  estate  were  his  nieces,  nephews  his  partner 
and  his  four  sons. 
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Paul  H.  Ridenour 

Son  of  N.  C.  Ridenour  and  Viola  Talbot,  youngest  daughter  of 
John  W.  Talbot  and  Edith  Proudfoot. 


CHAPTER  30 


■  MARRIED  in  BUGGY  at  PHILIPPI 

There  may  have  been  a  few  eyebrows  lifted  and  probably  were,  and  remarks  made 
behind  fans  at  the  decidedly  informal  marriage  of  Viola  Talbot  and  N.  C.  Ridenour 
Oct.  14,  1888.  They,  were  married  in  a  buggy  on  the  streets  of  Philippi  with  only 
the  necessary  witnesses  present.  She  doesn’t  remember  whether  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  a  clergyman  or  a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  those  days  formality  marked 
marriage  ceremonies. 

But  they  were  not  ‘'standing  on  ceremony”  that  eventful  day.  They  had  a  long 
drive  ahead  of  them  to  a  home  which  Mr.  Ridenour  had  prepared  for  his  bride  a  half 
mile  below  Fellowsville.  Preston  county,  West  Virginia.  The  bridegroom  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  brand  new  buggy  and  a  new  set  of  harness  and  a  spanking  team  of  horses. 
They  started  on  their  long  trek  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  arrived  after 
nightfall.  Mrs.  Ridenour  was  then  2  0  years  old,  youngest  daughter  of  John  W.  Tal¬ 
bot  and  Edith  Proudfoot.  She  is  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  family. 

On  her  80th  birthday  July  18,  1948,  the  bride  of  50  years  before  referred  hum¬ 
orously  to  her  marriage  and  compared  it  with  present  day  formal  marriages.  And 
at  that,  her  marriage  was  not  so  sensational.  Ceremonies  in  these  modern  days 
have  been  performed  over  the  telephone  and  cables  and  it  won’t  be  long  before  we 
will  be  witnessing  marriages  in  television  sets. 

The  Ridenours  lived  below  Fellowsville  for  some  little  time.  They  then  moved 
to  Terra  Alta,  also  in  Preston  county,  and  lived  there  at  two  different  times.  At 
one  time  they  lived  at  Marquesse.  They  have  lived  at  Fellowsville,  an  unincorpor¬ 
ated  town  of  perhaps  2  50  persons,  for  a  good  many  years. 

Viola  Talbot  was  born.  July  18,  1868,  in  Barbour  county,  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Ridenour  was  born  in  Barbour  county  Feb.  12,  1869.  He  was  a  son  of  Martin  Ri¬ 
denour  and  Maria  Bolyard,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Preston  county.  His  ances¬ 
tors  were  born  in  Germany  and  were  among  the  early  German  immigrants  who 
settled  in  West  Virginia  in  the  late  1700s. 

Mr.  Ridenour  served  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Preston  county  from  1892  to  1898,  but 
resigned  to  accept  employment  with  the  McCormick  Harvester  Co.  Eventually  he 
was  promoted  to  a  sales  job  and  was  known  as  a  block  man,  that  is  he  supervised 
the  work  in  several  counties  in  the  eastern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia  and  three 
counties  in  Maryland,  with  several  salesmen  working  under  his  direction. 

When  the  McCormick  company  was  consolidated  with  the  International  Harves¬ 
ter  Co.  he  continued  in  the  employ  of  the  latter  company.  The  general  agency  was  at 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia.  While  with  that  company  he  purchased  the  machinery 
for  a  grist  mill  and  had  it  installed  at  Fellowsville  in  1915.  He  had  divided  his  prop¬ 
erty  among  his  sons  and  daughters  and  is  living  a  semi-retired  life.  He  raises  a 
garden  each  spring,  in  which  he  takes  great  pride.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridenour  live  in 
a  fine  home,  as  do  also  their  two  sons  and  daughter  who  live  at  Fellowsville.  They 
all  get  their  mail  through  rural  delivery  from  Newburg,  West  Virginia,  route  2. 

The  Ridenour  family  consisted  of  three  daughters  and  two  sons:  Ruby,  born  at 
Fellowsville,  September  14,  1891;  Ruth  Anita,  born  in  1895  and  died  in  1935;  Paul, 
born  December  16,  1900;  Dale,  born  at  Marquesse  October  23,  1907;  and  Nathalie, 
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born  May  17,  1910. 


Ruby  married  John  Russell  Summers,  born  June  13,  1885,  and  died  January  18, 
1945.  His  parents  were  Thomas  Summers  and  Salina  Jane  Watts.  His  ancestors 
were  born  in  Ireland  and  those  of  his  wife  in  Scotland.  M^r.  Summers  grandfather 
was  Joseph  Summers,  born  June  4,  1811,  and  died  February  2,  1887.  His  grand¬ 
mother,  Julia  Summers,  was  born  December  30,  1811,  and  died  June  4,  1879. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Russell  Summers  were  the  parents  of  a  son  and  daughter. 
David  Edward  Summers  was  born  at  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  January  18,  1921, 
married  Blonda  Lenore  Kelley  and  they  have  one  son,  Thomas  Wayne  Summers,  born 
in  October  1949.  Their  daughter  is  Lois  Lucille,  born  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia, 
April  2,  1915.  She  married  Willard  Coyner,  an  electrician  and  plumber  at  Clarks¬ 
burg,  born  in  1914  at  Buckhannon.  They  have  two  sons,  William  Lee  Coyners  born 
September  17,  1936,  and  Randall  Willard  Coyner,  born  July  23,  1941.  Mrs.  Coyner 
graduated  from  the  high  school,  with  a  major  in  commerce.  She  studied  piano  under 
a  private  teacher  for  five  years  and  since  leaving  school  has  done  general  office 
work. 

Mrs.  Summers  is  employed  as  a  traveling  advertiser  for  the  Great  American 
Tea  Company,  and  has  worked  parts  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  New  York.  At  pres¬ 
ent  she  is  at  Batavia,  New  York. 

Ruth  Anita  Ridenour  born  in  1895  married  Andrew  Long,  a  teacher.  They  were 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Jean  Anita,  and  a  son,  Robert.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  U.  S.  navy  in  1948  after  serving  six  years  during  World  War  II.  Their  daughter, 
Jean  Anita,  after  graduating  at  Terra  Alta  high  school  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  where  she  graduated  in  June,  1945,  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  chemistry.  She  has  been  employed  by  an  oil  company  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Miss  Long  was  married  May  15,  1949,  to  Parvin  La  Tour  who  is  employed  by 
the  Texas  Oil  Co.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  First  Lutheran  church  at  Morgan¬ 
town,  West  Virginia.  She  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father.  Guests  included  her 
grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  C.  Ridenour,  and  their  sons  and  daughters.  They 
will  live  at  Poukeepsie,  New  York,  where  the  bridegroom  has  a  new,  furnished  home 
for  his  bride.  There  was  one  attendant  at  the  wedding,  a  university  friend  now  liv¬ 
ing  at  Philadelphia. 

Paul  H.  Ridenour,  the  oldest  son,  was  born  at  Fellowsville,  Dec.  16,  1900.  He 
owns  a  garage  and  does  a  big  business  repairing  wrecked  cars  and  general  repair 
work.  He  has  a  helper  in  addition  to  his  son.  He  graduated  from  the  Fellowsville 
high  school  in  1919. 

Paul  Ridenour  ma  r  ried  Edna  M.  Reed,  daughter  of  J.  Q.  and  Virginia  Ridge¬ 
way  Reed.  She  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Preston  county  Feb.  12,  1904.  Her  father  is 
dead  but  her  mother  is  still  living  and  was  born  Nov.  14,  1863,  in  Preston  county. 
Edna’s  brother,  Archie  L.  Reed,  is  a  state  senator  from  a  district  composed  of 
Preston,  Grant,  Tucker,  Barbour  and  Upshur  counties.  He  was  elected  in  the  Nov. 

2  election  without  opposition  and  was  present  at  the  1949  session  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  general  assembly. 

Mrs.  Paul  Ridenour  was  a  student  for  two  years  at  the  Fellowsville  high  school 
and  completed  the  other  two  years  at  Morgantown  where  she  graduated  in  1921. 

She  was  married  August  13,  1922.  They  have  a  son  Donald  Reed  Ridenour,  aged  24, 
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and  a  daughter,  Clarice  Ridenour.  Another  daughter,  Vivian  Raye  Ridenour,  died  in 
1940  at  the  age  of  17.  Their  son  Donald  Reed  Ridenour  married  Helen  Kintner.  He 
graduated  from  the  Fellowsville  high  school  in  1942  and  his  wife  in  1944.  The  daugh¬ 
ter,  Clarice,  also  graduated  from  the  Fellowsville  high  school  in  1943.  She  enrolled 
in  the  University  of  West  Virginia  the  following  fall  and  graduated  in  1947.  Her  ma¬ 
jor  was  domestic  science  and  she  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree.  She  is  now 
teaching  domestic  science  at  Belington,  West  Virginia,  in  Barbour  county.  The  Reed 
Ridenours  have  one  son,  born  August  9,  1948. 

Dale  L.  Ridenour,  second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  C.  Ridenour,  was  born  at  Mar- 
quesse,  Preston  county,  Oct„  2  3,  1907.  He  graduated  from  the  Fellowsville  high 
school  in  1926.  He  and  his  father  operated  a  grist  mill  at  Fellowsville  for  ten  years. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  the  trucking  business. 

Dale  married  Viola  Lessie  Shaver,  born  near  Fellowsville  Oct.  25,  1917.  Her 
father  was  Wesley  Franklin  Shaver  and  her  mother  Eunice  Florence  Bolyard.  Her 
parents  were  born  at  Red  Oak,  Preston  county.  Her  grandparents  are  Columbus 
Bolyard  who  married  Hannah  Belle  Funk.  Viola  Lessie  Ridenour  graduated  from 
the  Fellowsville  high  school  June  23,  1935.  They  have  one  son,  Thomas  Dale  Ridenou 

Nathalie,  youngest  child  and  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  C.  Ridenour,  was  born 
May  17,  1910,  at  Fellowsville.  She  graduated  from  the  high  school  there  in  1927, 
took  a  business  course  at  the  West  Virginia  College  of  Commerce  at  Clarksburg. 
After  graduating  from  that  school  she  entered  the  employ  of  the  Parsons -Sanders 
store  where  she  remained  for  a  year.  While  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Akron,  Ohio, 
she  met  Harold  C.  Holsinger  and  they  were  married  Aug.  31,  1929. 

The  Holsingers  have  two  sons,  La  Rocque,  born  in  Akron,  Ohio.  He  graduated 
from  his  home  town  high  school  in  May  1948  and  is  now  completing  a  course  in  ac¬ 
counting  at  the  West  Virginia  College  of  Commerce  at  Clarksburg.  He  was  born 
March  30,  1930.  Their  second  son  is  Hal  Carol  Holsinger,  born  Nov.  4,  1940.  He 
is  now  in  the  fifth  grade. 

Mr.  Holsinger  traces  his  ancestry  to  Alexander  Mack,  a  character  well  known 
in  religious  history.  Mr.  Holsinger  was  born  at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  March 
18,  1910.  His  father  was  Blair  C.  Holsinger,  born  in  Blair  county,  Pennsylvania, 

June  30,  1875.  His  mother  was  Miriam  M.  Beauer,  born  Aug.  7,  1878,  in  Cambria 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

His  ancestor,  Alexander  Mack,  was  born  at  Schwarzenau  in  Schriesheim,  Elec¬ 
torate  of  Palatia,  between  Manheim  and  Heidelburg,  Germany.  He  came  to  America 
with  three  sons  and  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  Sept.,  1729.  Mack  founded  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  He  came  through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  settled  at  Bridge - 
water,  Virginia.  One  of  the  prized  possessions  of  Bridgewater  college  is  the  old 
Bible  of  Alexander  Mack.  Mr.  Holsinger  has  a  general  insurance  and  real  estate 
agency  at  Kingwood,  county  seat  of  Preston  county. 

On  her  80th  birthday,  July  18,  1948,  the  daughters  and  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N. 

C.  Ridenour  honored  their  mother  at  a  surprise  dinner,  including  the  families,  a 
niece,  and  nephew.  Unbeknown  to  the  guests,  Mr.  Holsinger  made  a  recording  of 
the  conversation  around  the  tables  and  then  played  it  back  amidst  laughter. 

Viola  Ridenour  recalls  hearing  her  mother  tell  of  a  trip  her  parents  took  from 
their  farm  to  visit  her  mother’s  uncle,  Thomas  Proudfoot,  who  lived  on  French 
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creek.  It  was  an  all-day  trip  on  horseback  in  the  winter  of  1846.  Their  daughter, 
Sarah  Jane,  was  then  two  years  old  and  rode  with  her  father.  Their  first  son,  Lee 
Talbot,  was  then  a  child  only  a  few  weeks  old.  He  rode  with  his  mother.  It  was  cold 
that  night,  bedclothing  was  scarce  at  Uncle  Tommy’s  home  and  he  and  his  oldest 
son  stayed  up  all  night  and  kept  the  fire  burning  in  the  big  fire  place.  The  following 
morning  Uncle  Tommy  and  his  sons  built  a  big  fire  outside  the  house  and  heated 
water  to  scald  a  hog  which  they  had  killed  earlier.  They  served  pork  chops  for 
breakfast. 
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Mrs.  Ada  Proudfoot  Samson 


CHAPTER  31 


HUNDRETH  ANNIVERSARY  of  INDIANOEA 

One  hundred  years  ago  in  June,  1849,  Indianola,  county  s  eat  of  Warren  county, 
Iowa,  was  named.  At  that  time,  P.  P.  Henderson,  later  a  colonel  in  the  Union  army, 
was  organizing  sheriff  of  the  county.  In  that  capacity  he  accompanied  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  authorized  and  instructed  by  direct  act  of  the  legislature  December  27, 

1848,  to  establish  a  seat  of  justice  for  Warren  county,  to  a  point  about  a  mile  south 
to  decide  on  a  name  for  the  county  seat.  Iowa  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  only 
three  years  before.  The  above  date  is  also  the  centennial  of  Warren  county. 

There  are  some  discrepancies  as  to  just  where  the  commissioners  met.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  chosen  as  the  authority  a  history  of  Warren  county,  written  by  George 
F.  Parker,  biographer  of  President  Grover  Cleveland  who  appointed  him  his  private 
secretary. 

Mr.  Parker’s  history  said  the  county  seat  was  named  for  Indianola,  Texas,  which, 
at  that  time  was  tied  with  Galveston  as  the  most  important  seaport  in  the  Lone  Star 
state.  Mr.  Parker  something  of  a  pioneer  himself,  was  editor  of  the  Indianola  Tri¬ 
bune.  His  history  was  copyrighted  and  published  in  1879,  or  only  30  years  after  the 
county  was  established.  With  reference  to  naming  the  town  of  Indianola,  Mr.  Parker 
quotes  Colonel  Henderson,  grandfather  of  Frank  P.  Henderson,  Indianola  attorney, 
as  follows: 

“The  name  of  Indianola  was  taken  from  Indianola,  Texas,  and  occurred  in  this 
way:  I  was  at  that  time  taking  the  New  York  Sun.  In  that  paper  was  an  account  of 
the  United  States  government  landing  at  Indianola,  Texas,  a  lot  of  camels,  which 
they  were  trying  to  introduce  into  the  army  for  service  on  the  plains. 

“While  we  were  at  Mr.  Blackford’s  for  dinner  the  day  the  site  for  the  town  was 
located,  I  was  reading  the  account  about  the  camels.  This  was  the  first  time  any  of 
us  had  ever  heard  of  Indianola,  or  the  introduction  of  camels  into  the  army.  We  had 
been  talking  all  day  about  a  name  for  our  new  town,  but  had  yet  not  found  one  that 
seemed  to  suit.  Mr.  A.  D.  Jones,  one  of  the  locating  commissioners,  then  sugges¬ 
ted  the  name  of  Indianola,  which  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  unanimously.’’ 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C  Martin,  wrote  a  history  of  War¬ 
ren  county.  His  history  said  that  besides  Colonel  Henderson  there  were  present  in 
the  group  John  Laverty,  the  county  surveyer,  A.  D.  Jones,  Daniel  Barker,  and  Joel 
Scott,  the  commissioner,  Samuel  Haworth,  David  Lair  and  Thomas  Feagans.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Parker  history  said  the  name  had  been  chosen  at  Mr.  Black¬ 
ford’s.  Dr.  Marten’s  history  differs  in  that  Colonel  Henderson  is  quoted  as  saying: 
“Some  in  the  party  thought  we  should  go  down  in  the  bottom  of  South  river  for  the 
townsite”  but  instead  they  went  “to  a  spring  on  a  hillside  southeast  of  the  present 
city.’’  Colonel  Henderson  at  the  time  he  was  interviewed  by  Dr.  Marten  was  80 
years  old  and  it  is  believed  that  his  memory  had  failed  somewhat  and  that  details 
had  grown  dim. 

In  honor  of  the  100th  anniversary  a  huge  celebration  was  held  August  7-12.  It 
so  happens  that  Sheriff  Leiws  Johnson  was  over-all  chairman  and,  in  a  sense,  en¬ 
acted  the  role  of  the  organizing  sheriff,  Colonel  P.  P.  Henderson,  100  years  earlier. 

On  August  11a  parade  of  floats  two  miles  long  featured  the  celebration.  The 
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floats  were  made  by  churches,  towns,  merchants,  townships  and  various  organiza¬ 
tions.  There  were  numerous  bands  and  drum  corps,  individuals  representing  the 
early  days  in  the  county;  old  vehicles;  Indians,  including  braves,  squaws  and  papoo¬ 
ses;  trappers  on  foot  with  old  rifles;  mounted  hunters  with  old  guns;  explorers;  early 
settlers;  ox  teams;  “forty-niners”;  pony  express;  and  stage  coach.  Floats  depicted 
sod  houses;  log  cabins;  a  group  naming  the  city;  old  plows  and  early  farm  machinery. 

Each  night  of  the  celebration  a  cast  of  450  Warren  county  persons  presented  a 
historical  spectacle,  entitled  “A  Century  of  Progress”,  in  front  of  the  grandstand 
at  the  fairgrounds.  It  was  attended  by  thousands  of  people  from  several  counties 
in  Iowa,  and  thousands  of  people  lined  the  streets  of  Indianola  to  witness  the  parade. 
Pavement  dances,  round  and  square,  were  held  and  two  orchestras  furnished  the 
music.  The  celebration  is  believed  to  have  attracted  the  largest  crowd  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  county.  Estimates  are  that  35,000  persons  witnessed  the  parade. 

Lists  containing  thousands  of  signatures  of  Warren  county  people,  copies  of  all 
newspapers  in  the  county  published  during  Centennial  week,  the  county  financial  re¬ 
port,  the  high  school  curriculum,  the  Simpson  college  catalog,  and  the  souvenir  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  entire  centennial,  were  placed  in  a  copper  box,  encased  in  concrete  and 
reinforced  with  steel,  and  buried  on  the  court  house  lawn  to  be  opened  100  years 
later  or  in  2  049.  This  was  a  project  of  the  Indianola  Record  and  Tribune  Company, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Peterson  Funeral  Home  and  the  Indianola  Memorial 
Works, 

This  celebration  can  be  connected  up  with  Thomas  J.  Proudfoot  and  Colonel 
Henderson.  Tom  Proudfoot's  father,  James  Proudfoot,  had  died  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Katherine  Barnett  Proudfoot,  married  Colonel  Henderson.  They  had  a  daughter, 

Susie  Henderson,  who  was  a  half-sister  of  Tom  Proudfoot  and  also  of  Judge  J,  H. 
Henderson,  a  son  of  Colonel  Henderson,  by  his  first  wife,  Martha  P.  Haworth. 

Thomas  J.  Proudfoot  was  born  March  18,  1855,  near  Philippi,  Virginia.  Both 
his  father  and  mother,  Mary  Katherine  Barnett,  were  born  in  Barbour  county.  There 
are  Barnetts  still  living  in  that  county.  Tom  Proudfoot  had  his  primary  education 
in  the  Indianola  grade  schools  and  was  a  student  at  Old  Blue  Bird.  He  worked  in  a 
furniture  store  as  a  boy  and  learned  the  furniture  business.  He  then  went  into  the 
undertaking  business  which  he  followed  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1929. 

Tom  Proudfoot  married  Hannah  Lavina  Chapman,  born  at  Pen  Yan,  New  York, 

Oct.  18,  1858.  Her  mother  was  Elizabeth  Acker  and  her  father  was  George  Chap¬ 
man.  She  graduated  from  the  Cedar  Rapids  high  school  in  1876,  She  learned  the 
millinery  trade  and  for  a  time  was  employed  in  a  wholesale  millinery  establish¬ 
ment  in  Des  Moines.  She  came  to  Indianola  as  a  trimmer  and  was  employed  in  the 
millinery  store  operated  by  Mary  Catherine  Barnett  Proudfoot. 

Thomas  J.  Proudfoot  and  Hannie  Lavina  Chapman  had  one  daughter,  Ada,  born 
on  a  farm  about  a  mile  west  of  Indianola  Oct.  28,  1886.  At  the  age  of  five  years, 
she  moved  with  her  parents  into  the  home  where  she  and  her  mother  now  live.  Her 
primary  education  was  in  the  Indianola  grade  school  and  she  prepared  herself  for 
college  in  the  Simpson  academy.  She  graduated  from  Simpson  college  with  the 
class  of  1908.  Ada  Proudfoot  married  Duane  D  Samson  March  6,  1912.  They  had 
one  son,  Robert  James  Samson,  born  Oct.  19,  1915,  at  Red  Oak,  Iowa.  He  graduated 
from  the  high  school  here  in  1932  and  from  Simpson  college  in  1936.  He  went  on  to 
take  his  M.  A.  degree  in  business  administration  at  Harvard  University,  completing 
the  course  in  1938. 
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Bob  Samson,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  married  Faye  Hylton  of  Promise  City, 
Iowa,  Dec.  26,  1940.  She  was  a  girl  whom  he  had  met  at  Simpson  college.  At  Simp¬ 
son,  Bob  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity.  He  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Rotary  Club.  March  1,  1942,  he  joined  the  navy  during  World  War  II  and 
served  two  years.  He  went  in  as  an  ensign  and  was  promoted,  becoming  a  lieutenant 
J.  G.  He  was  awarded  a  bronze  star  for  bravery  in  a  naval  engagement  at  Okinawa. 
He  was  head  of  the  department  of  business  administration  at  Simpson  college  for 
three  years  before  the  war  and  one  year  after  the  war  ended.  He  is  now  executive 
secretary  of  the  Electrical  Assn.,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

While  in  college,  Ada  Proudfoot  Samson  was  a  member  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  soror¬ 
ity.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  She  taught 
school  31  years,  of  which  26  years  were  in  the  Des  Moines  schools. 

Lamar  Barnett  was  an  own  cousin  of  Thomas  J.  Proudfoot  and  a  nephew  of  the 
second  wife  of  Col.  P.  P.  Henderson,  Mary  Catherine  Barnett  Proudfoot. 

Lamar’s  father  was  James  Henry  Barnett,  a  brother  of  Mary  Catherine  Barnett 
Proudfoot  Henderson  and  of  Martha  Barnett  who  married  Elias  Proudfoot. 

J.  H.  Barnett  was  born  in  Barbour  county,  Virginia,  in  1858.  In  the  middle  nine¬ 
ties  he  was  elected  state  senator  from  the  War ren-Clarke  district  on  the  democratic 
ticket.  He  served  one  term  of  four  years.  He  married  Mary  Crosson  of  Eddyville, 
Iowa,  who  was  born  in  18  58.  Senator  Barnett  owned  a  fine  farm  something  over  a 
mile  west  of  Indianola.  Fifty-five  years  ago  he  set  out  a  row  of  Chestnut  trees  on 
the  south  and  west  of  his  home.  They  are  still  in  bearing. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Barnett  had  three  children,  Allie,  Ella  and  Lamar.  Ella  died 
at  the  age  of  five  years.  Allie  Barnett  married  Lester  Webster.  They  had  one  son, 
James,  who  died  in  1946  in  California.  Allie  died  in  California  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

Lamar  Barnett  was  born  June  1,  1885.  He  is  still  living  at  the  old  home.  He 
married  Dorothy  Haworth,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Haworth,  now  living  in 
Indianola.  Both  come  from  pioneer  families  of  Warren  county.  Miss  Haworth  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Indianola  high  school  and  taught  for  a  year  before  her  marriage  April 
1,  1910.  She  was  born  June  1,  1885. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Barnett  have  two  sons,  James  at  home,  and  George  at  Los 
Angeles,  California.  George  Barnett  graduated  from  Simpson  college  in  1943.  He 
then  entered  the  navy  as  a  first  lieutenant  and  was  discharged  two  years  later,  after 
which  he  enrolled  at  Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto,  California.  He  graduated 
from  Stanford  in  the  spring  of  1948,  with  an  M.  A.  degree  in  business  administration. 
He  studied  under  Dr.  J.  Hugh  Jackson,  an  alumnus  of  Simpson  college  and  an  author 
of  several  books  and  an  authority  throughout  the  country  in  economics.  George  Bar¬ 
nett,  who  stood  sixth  in  his  class  at  Stanford,  is  now  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the  big 
wholesale  shoe  companies  of  the  country  at  Los  Angeles.  This  company  owns  sever¬ 
al  stores  in  that  city. 

Lamar  Barnett  is  in  business  in  Indianola  and  operates  a  home  appliance  store. 

He  has  the  agency  for  the  Maytag  Washing  Machine  Co.  of  Newton,  Iowa,  largest 
manufacturers  of  washing  machines  in  the  world.  He  also  handled  the  Bendix  wash¬ 
er  and  other  home  appliances. 
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CHAPTER  32 


JACOB  PROUDFOOT  AND  SON  AARON 
IN  IOWA  ASSEMBLY 

The  election  of  Aaron  Van  Scoy  Proudfoot  to  the  Iowa  state  senate  from  the 
War r en-C larke  district,  where  he  served  two  terms,  and  that  of  his  father,  Jacob 
Proudfoot,  to  the  house  of  representatives  some  years  earlier  from  Clarke  County, 
is  a  distinctinction  which  rarely  comes  to  one  family.  A.  V.  Proudfoot  was  first 
elected  in  1911  and  again  in  1917. 

Senator  Proudfoot  was  a  candidate  for  governor  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  split 
in  the  Republican  party  in  Iowa,  and  was  defeated  by  George  Clark  in  1924.  He  had 
previously  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  congress  in  the  district  composed  of 
Warren,  Polk,  Dallas,  Story,  Marion  and  Madison  counties. 

His  father,  Jacob  Proudfoot,  had  learned  the  blacksmith  trade  while  he  lived 
in  Harrison  County,  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  October  29,  1822,  and  continued  at 
his  trade  after  he  settled  in  Liberty,  Clarke  county,  in  1855.  Before  coming  to  Iowa 
he  had  married  Cyrena  Van  Scoy,  born  March  3,  1826,  in  Randolph  County,  Virginia. 
They  were  married  September  14,  1843,  near  Philippi.  He  died  June  17,  1899,  and 
his  wife  February  16,  1911.  They  are  buried  in  the  New  Virginia  cemetery. 

Senator  Proudfoot  was  the  youngest  of  seven  children:  Leah,  Overton  Thomas, 
William  Dean,  Charles  Fletcher,  Hester  Ann,  Samuel  Nathan,  and  Aaron  V. 

Fletcher  Proudfoot  was  for  a  great  many  years  a  mail  clerk  on  the  Burlington 
road  to  Chicago  and  lived  on  a  farm  near  Osceola,  Iowa.  He  was  born  in  Clarke 
County,  August  24,  1857.  He  married  Sallie  Millard  Gilson,  who  died  in  1914.  There 
were  six  children:  Jacob  Keith,  Leah  Edith,  Nellie  Hester,  Faye  Millard,  Thomas 
Overton,  and  Lucille  Margaret. 

Faye  Millard  Proudfoot,  born  December  23,  1889,  married  Florence  Williams. 
Their  son,  Merrill  Proudfoot,  is  an  alumnus  of  Simpson  College  and  entered  the 
ministry.  Just  recently  he  delivered  his  “Practical  Serman”  in  the  chapel  at 
Austina  Presbyterian  Seminary.  The  test  sermon  is  an  annual  event  at  that  school. 
Fletcher  Proudfoot  died  in  the  late  thirties. 

We  shall  now  take  up  the  family  of  Senator  A.  V.  Proudfoot,  born  at  Liberty, 
Clarke  County,  June  13,  1862.  He  married  Lydia  Luella  Posegate,  daughter  of  Eli 
P  osegate,  a  pioneer  resident  of  Warren  County,  and  Rebecca  Haworth  Posegate. 
Mrs.  Proudfoot  was  an  own  cousin  of  Judge  J.  H.  Henderson  and  of  Mollie  Haworth, 
who  married  William  Taylor. 

Senator  Proudfoot  served  as  clerk  of  the  district  court  and  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  E.  W.  Hartman.  He  passed  the  state  bar  examination  whith  high  honors  in 
the  early  nineties.  He  was  widely  known  in  Methodist  church  circles  and  at  one 
time  was  a  delegate  to  the  Methodist  General  conference.  He  wrote  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  “Errors  in  the  Trial  of  Christ”  which  he  delivered  in  Iowa  and  other  states. 
He  was  an  alumnus  of  Simpson  college,  where  he  joined  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  national 
fraternity.  The  senator  was,  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Simpson  College  and  its  chairman. 

The  Thirty  Years  Ago  column  published  by  the  Philippi  Republican  said 
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Senator  and  Mrs.  Proudfoot  and  their  son  Edwin  visited  the  senator’s  cousin,  Frank 
Proudfoot  of  Philippi.  They  also  drove  to  the  Talbot  Community  where  once  lived 
Alexander  Proudfoot,  a  brother  of  Thomas  Proudfoot,  Senator  Proudfoot’ s  grand¬ 
father.  Edwin  said  recently  that  the  visit  was  just  about  30  years  ago.  One  of 
Senator  Proudfoot’ s  sons,  Paul  Dean,  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  in  Des  Moines 
November  13,  1909. 

Charity  Proudfoot,  the  senator’s  oldest  child,  was  named  for  Charity  Talbot,  a 
daughter  of  William  Talbot,  first  ancestor  of  our  branch  of  the  Talbot  family.  The 
early  Proudfoots,  from  whom  Senator  Proudfoot  was  descended,  settled  in  Harrison 
County,  Virginia,  not  far  from  where  the  two  sons  and  daughter  of  William  Talbot 
lived  on  Hacker’s  Creek,  and  had  learned  about  their  families.  That  is  how  it  happen¬ 
ed  that  she  was  named  Charity. 

Charity  was  born  in  Indianola  September  26,  1889.  She  married  John  M. 

Hillis  of  Hillsburg,  Indiana,  which  was  named  for  his  father.  May  18,  1913.  Mr. 

Hi  Ills  was  born  in  Tennessee  and  was  a  student  for  two  years  at  Chattanooga  and 
then  came  to  Simpson  College  where  he  graduated.  Charity  graduated  from  Sim¬ 
pson  in  1910  and  it  was  while  she  was  a  student  there  that  she  met  Mr.  Hillis. 

After  their  marriage  they  immediately  moved  to  Hillsburg,  where  they  lived  until 
his  death.  She  returned  to  Indianola  in  1929  and  has  lived  here  since.  She  still 
owns  200  acres  of  fine  land  at  Hillsburg,  and  is  building  a  new  home  in  Indianola. 

They  had  two  daughters,  Charity  Ruth  Hillis  and  Mary  Lou  Hillis,  and  two  sons, 
Richard  Aaron  Hillis  and  John  Elbert  Hillis. 

Charity  Ruth  Hillis  is  now  teaching  at  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky.  Miss 
Hillis  is  the  author  of  six  booklets  which  she  wrote  while  she  was  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  These  booklets  are  known  as 
the  Springville  series  and  were  published  by  the  University  of  Kentucky.  They  are 
designed  for  the  high  school  level  and  describe  how  the  different  government  and 
private  agencies  enter  into  the  lives  and  needs  of  the  people  of  Springville.  The 
titles  are  '‘water,”  “Sam  Buys  a  Farm,”  “Fire,”  “Patches  and  Plans,”  and 
“Trouble  on  Goose  Creek.” 

Miss  Hillis  was  born  at  Hillsburg,  Indiana,  May  4,  1914.  She  graduated  from 
Simpson  College  in  1936,  and  received  her  M.  A.  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1937.  In  1938  she  sailed  for  Europe  and  spent  some  time  in  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Upon  her  return  to  America,  Miss  Hillis  taught 
school  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  during  the  school  year  of  1938-1939.  She  then  joined 
the  faculty  of  Berea  College,  where  she  taught  seven  years.  From  there  she  went 
to  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Here  she  was  one  of  the  bureau  of  school  services. 
While  there  she  received  her  Ph.  D.  degree  in  August,  1948.  In  1939  Miss  Hillis 
traveled  in  West  Virginia  studying  social  conditions  and  resources. 

Mary  Lou  Hillis  studied  music  at  the  Simpson  College  conservatory  and 
graduated  in  1937.  She  taught  music  for  four  years  in  northern  Iowa.  When  World 
War  II  broke  out  she  went  to  California  where  she  became  secretary  in  a  war  plant. 

In  1943  she  returned  to  Indianola  and  was  a  secretary  in  an  attorney’s  office.  She 
then  became  secretary  to  the  manager  of  the  Ft.  Des  Moines  Hotes  in  Des  Moines. 

Sh e  mov ed  to  Lex ing  t  on ,  K entuc ky ,  wh ere  she  served  as  secretary  to  the  state 
board  of  registration  for  professional  engineers.  While  thus  employed  she  met 
and  married  Robert  Witt  jr.  April  10,  1948.  Mr.  Witt  is  a  metallurgical  engineer. 

They  live  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Mrs.  Witt  was  born  March  25,  1916,  at  Hillsburg, 
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After  Pearl  Harbor,  Richard  Aaron  Hillis  enlisted  in  the  air  corps.  He  obtained 
his  commission  as  a  lieutenant  and  pilot  in  September,  1942,  in  California.  He  was 
transferred  from  one  airbase  to  another  and  in  January,  1943,  he  flew  from  Puerto 
Ricto  to  Natal,  then  from  Brazil  to  Dakar,  North  Africa.  He  was  in  the  Tunisian  cam¬ 
paign  until  his  plane  was  shot  down.  He  was  captured  by  the  Arabs  who  turned  him 
over  to  the  Germans  and  he  was  flown  to  Germany.  He  was  interned  in  a  German 
prison  camp  for  two  years  and  three  months  but  was  liberated  by  General  Patton’s 
armored  division  at  Moosburg,  Bavaria,  April  29,  1945.  He  returned  home  in  June 
of  that  year  on  a  Liberty  ship,  plane  and  truck.  Dick,  as  he  is  generally  known, 
married  Jeannie  Hester,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hester  of  Indianola, 
September  8,  1945.  He  then  went  to  Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  for  a  course  in  industrial  personnel.  He  received  his  degree  in  June,  1948. 

He  is  now  employed  in  personnel  work  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Des  Moines. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Cynthia  Ann,  born  October  19,  1947.  Dick  was  born  at 
Hillsburg,  Indiana,  November  7,  1919.  He  graduated  from  Simpson  College  in  1941. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity. 

John  Elbert  Hillis,  youngest  son  of  John  M.  and  Charity  Proudfoot  Hillis,  is  an 
architectural  engineer  and  is  now  employed  by  a  firm  of  architects  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  He  lives  at  Independence,  Missouri,  and  commutes  to  his  work.  He 
studied  his  profession  at  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanic  Arts  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  after  which  he  was  employed  in  an  architect’s  office  in  Des  Moines. 

He  graduated  from  Iowa  State  in  1947.  He  married  Barbara  Wirene,  a  student  at 
Iowa  State  from  New  York.  He  was  born  at  Hillsburg,  Indiana,  Ncember  16,  1925, 
and  came  to  Iowa  with  his  mother  when  he  was  a  child.  He  graduated  from  the 
Indianola  high  school  and  then  enrolled  at  Iowa  State. 

Edwin  Proudfoot  is  assistant  manager  of  the  Des  Moines  office  of  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  is  in  charge  of  fidelity  and  surety 
bonds.  He  is  the  third  child  and  second  son  of  Senator  Proudfoot.  He  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  after  attending  Simpson  College  for  a  time.  He 
enrolled  at  the  university  in  the  fall  of  1922,  and  received  his  A.  B.  degree  in 
1924,  and  his  law  degree  in  1925.  He  passed  the  Iowa  state  bar  examination  that 
same  year. 

Mr.  Proudfoot  then  practiced  law  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for  a  year.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  offer  which  he  accepted  was  made  by  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guarantee 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Later  he  changed  to  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Company,  with  which  he  has  been  associated  since  1940,  or  for 
nine  years.  While  at  Simpson  College  he  joined  the  Alph  Tau  Omega  national 
fraternity.  He  graduated  from  the  Indianola  high  school  in  1917. 

He  was  born  in  Indianola  September  3  0  ,  1902.  In  August,  1926,  he  married 
Mary  Louise  Peasley,  born  at  Kellerton,  Iowa,  September  23,  1902.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Mary  Alice  and  Willis  Peasley  of  Kellerton.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Peasley  moved  to  Indianola  where  her  five  daughters  were  educated 
at  Simpson  College. 

Her  daughter,  Mary  Louise  Proudfoot,  was  elected  an  alumni  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Simpson  College  at  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  association  in  June, 
1949.  She  graduated  with  a  diploma  in  education  and  taught  four  years  in  the  high 
school  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority. 
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Mrs.  Proudfoot’ s  grandmother’s  maiden  name  was  Mary  Esther  Facett,  who 
married  John  Lee.  Her  great-grandfather  was  William  Facett  of  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  he  married  Mary - .  He  was  a  doctor  and  a  Baptist  minister. 

This  would  add  up  to  five  generations  of  Marys  in  her  family. 

The  Edwin  Proudfoots  have  three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son.  The  oldest 
daughter,  Mary  Jane  Proudfoot,  was  born  March  7,  1931,  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  In 
preparation  for  her  college  work  she  graduated  from  St.  Katherine’s  Episcopal 
school  at  Davenport.  She  took  her  freshman  year  at  Cottey  College,  Nevada, 
Missouri,  and  enrolled  as  a  sophomore  at  Simpson  College  in  September,  1949. 

Their  second  daughter,  Judith  Louise,  was  born  November  9,  1935,  in  Des  Moines 
She  will  enter  the  ninth  grade  next  September. 

Their  son,  Edwin  Van  Scoy  Proudf  oot  j  r . ,  was  born  February  5,  1938,  at  Indianola 
He  is  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the  Indianola  schools. 

Senator  Proudfoot  died  June  7,  1936,  and  Mrs.  Proudfoot  September  30,  1941. 
Senator  Proudfoot’ s  grandfather,  Thomas  Proudfoot,  died  in  Des  Moines  at  the 
home  of  Grant  Proudfoot,  a  son  of  Charles  Proudfoot,  who  was  a  son  of  Thomas,  in 
1889.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Robinson,  died  in  1878.  They  are  buried  in  the  New 
Virginia  cemetery.  Thomas  Proudfoot  at  one  time  owned  a  farm  in  Squaw  township. 
A  part  of  that  farm  is  now  known  as  the  Igo  Ranch.  Uncle  Tommy,  as  he  was 
affectionately  known  to  his  relatives,  used  to  preach  at  old  Mt.  Tabor  church.  Two 
or  three  churches  have  been  replaced  by  the  present  Mt.  Tabor  where  services  are 
held  every  Sunday. 

When  Senator  Proudfoot  died  in  1936,  Governor  William  S.  Beardsley,  then  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  state  senate  from  the  War ren-Clarke  district,  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  senate,  memorializing  the  senator  for  his  unusual  political  record, 
his  life  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  Christian  gentleman. 
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CHAPTER  33 


PROSECUTED  FAMOUS  AXE  MURDER  CASE 

On  Sunday,  December  1,  1900,  rumors  spread  over  Warren  County  of  the  brutal 
murder  of  John  Hassack,  one  of  the  highly  respected  citizens  of  the  county,  at  his 
farm  home  in  Squaw  tonwhsip,  14  miles  southwest  of  Indianola.  Mr.  Hossack  had 
been  struck  two  blows  with  an  axe  on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  one  with  the  blade 
and  again  with  the  pole  of  the  axe.  It  developed,  however,  the  news  about  a  murder 
having  been  committed  was  somewhat  premature,  because  he  lived  several  hours 
after  the  fatal  blows  had  been  delivered. 

George  Clammer,  prosecuting  attorney  of  Warren  County,  was  in  a  Sunday 
school  class  and  was  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  the  sheriff,  Lewis  Hodson.  They 
immediately  left  for  the  Hossack  home. 

Close  neighbors  of  the  Hossacks  had  already  arrived.  Amonth  them  was  one 
Frank  Keller,  a  tall,  slender  man  about  80  years  old,  who  was  to  become  one  of 
the  principal  witnesses  at  the  trial.  Mr.  Keller  testified  that  he  had  entered  the 
house,  that  Mr.  Hossack  was  still  alive  and  that  he  had  given  him  the  Masonic 
grip  which  had  been  returned.  Hossack  died  a  few  hours  later. 

Prosecuting  Attorney  Clammer  carefully  examined  the  entire  house  for  every 
shred  of  evidence.  He  found  blood  spots  on  the  porch,  a  pan  of  bloody  water,  where 
an  effort  had  been  made  to  wash  the  blood  from  the  axe,  the  bloody  bed  where  he 
and  his  wife,  Margaret  Hossack,  slept,  the  nightgown  worn  by  Margaret  Hossack, 
the  blood-covered  right  hand  of  the  victim  and  spots  on  the  wall  at  his  left,  in 
fact  a  complete  and  thorough  examination  of  the  premises,  including  the  lawn.  Just 
when  the  fatal  blows  were  struck  never  was  learned,  but  some  time  during  the 
night  of  November  30  and  December  1,  1900. 

The  evidence  pointed  to  Margaret  Hossack  as  the  murderer.  She  was  according¬ 
ly  arraigned  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  case  was  transcripted  to  the 
district  court  of  Warren  County.  She  was  confined  in  jail.  Application  was  made  for 
bail  which  was  denied  by  Judge  James  D.  Gamble,  who  later  presided  at  the  trial. 
However,  Judge  Ganble  stated  that  the  refusal  for  bond  was  without  prejudice  to 
further  application  thereafter.  On  January  17,  Margaret  Hossack  was  indicted  by 
the  grand  jury  on  charge  of  first  degree  murder.  The  following  day  she  entered  a 
plea  of  not  guilty. 

The  trial  opened  April  2  at  Indianola,  county  seat.  The  best  legal  talent  in 
Warren  County,  if  not  the  entire  state,  was  employed.  William  H.  Berry  and  Judge 
J.  H.  Henderson  were  the  defendant’s  attorneys  and  County  Attorney  Clammer  and 
Harry  McNeil,  who  had  been  appointed  as  his  assistant,  represented  the  state. 

It  was  the  most  sensational  trial  in  Iowa  jurisprudence  up  to  that  time  and  the 
first  axe  murder  in  the  state.  The  case  attracted  national  attention.  The  Associated 
Press  published  columns  about  it  and  one  of  its  special  correspondents  covered  the 
trial.  The  old  Des  Moines  Capital  sent  Suzan  Glaspel,  then  a  young  woman  a  little 
past  20,  as  its  reporter.  Miss  Glaspel,  who  wrote  brilliantly  about  this  case,  later 
became  one  of  Iowa’s  noted  novelists.  Don  L.  Berry,  publisher  of  the  Record- 
Herald  and  Indianola  Tribune,  covered  the  story  for  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
and  two  years  later  he  joined  the  staff  of  that  newspaper  as  a  reporter.  Pictures 
of  Margaret  Hossack,  the  presiding  judge,  the  defendant’s  attorneys,  the  exhibits 
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used  in  the  testimony,  and  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys  were  published  both  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  two  Des  Moines  papers.  The  courtroom  was  crowded 
every  day  of  the  trial. 

The  evidence  was  almost  entirely  circumstantial.  Prosecuting  Attorney  Clam- 
mer  argued  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  anyone  else  to  have  committed 
the  murder  since  the  defendant  was  in  bed  with  John  Hossack  at  the  time  of  the 
slaying.  Moreover,  he  argued,  there  were  blood  stains  in  front,  down  the  back  and 
on  the  right  shoulder  of  her  night  gown,  which,  he  reasoned,  had  dripped  from  the 
axe  after  she  had  struck  the  alleged  blow.  Furthermore,  he  told  the  jury,  he  found 
no  blood  stains  on  the  carpet.  This  he  said,  was  because  of  a  woman’s  natural 
instinct  to  keep  her  floor  clean,  and  to  accomplish  this  she  had  held  her  hand  under 
the  dripping  axe  which  was  found  outside  the  house.  He  made  a  brilliant  summation 
before  the  jury. 

The  trial  was  completed  in  the  late  afternoon  of  April  10,  when  the  jury,  after 
receiving  instructions  from  Judge  Gamble,  to  which  defendant’s  attorneys  took 
exception,  was  locked  up  in  the  jury  room.  The  record  books  at  the  Warren  county 
court  house  are  not  clear  as  to  when  the  verdict  was  reached,  but  an  Indianola 
attorney  said  recently  it  was  some  time  during  the  night.  At  any  rate,  the  foreman 
of  the  jury  reported  to  Judge  Gamble  at  9  a.m.  the  following  day  that  they  had 
reached  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

On  April  23,  Judge  Gamble  sentenced  Margaret  Hossack  to  life  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary  at  Anamosa,  Iowa.  He  denied  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  The  defend¬ 
ant’s  attorneys  appealed  the  case  to  the  state  supreme  court  and  early  the  following 
year  (1902),  the  high  court  reversed  decisions  of  Judge  Gamble  because  of  the 
exclusion  of  certain  evidence.  The  state  demanded  a  new  trial,  also  granted.  It 
was  held  at  Winterset,  Iowa,  25  miles  west  of  Indianola.  The  presiding  judge  at 
the  second  trial  was  Judge  Edmund  Nichols. 

Meanwhile,  Margaret  Hossack  had  served  a  year  in  the  penitentiary  and  applied 
for  a  reduction  in  bail,  which  was  fixed  at  $  12,000  by  Judge  Nichols.  The  trial 
started  in  March,  1903.  Prosecuting  Attorney  Clammer  carried  the  burden  of  this 
trial.  After  the  first  trial  Harry  McNeil  handled  very  few  cases  and  died  a  few 
years  later.  The  second  trial  resulted  in  a  hung  jury--two  for  acquital  and  10  for 
conviction. 

George  Clammer  completed  his  high  school  course  at  Panora,  Iowa,  after 
which  he  matriculated  at  Simpson  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1895.  He  played 
fullback  on  one  of  Simpson’s  greatest  football  teams  in  1893,  a  team  which  was 
generally  recognized  as  the  best  in  Iowa,  no  excluding  Iowa  State  college  and  the 
University  of  Iowa.  He  earned  part  of  his  way  through  college.  He  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  O.  C.  Brown  and  passed  the  state  bar  examinations. 

George  Clammer  married  Telia  Talbot  in  October,  1898.  He  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  the  following  month. 

Telia  Talbot,  daughter  of  Fee  Talbot  and  Sarah  Lavina  Evans,  was  born  on  a 
40-acre  farm  in  Virginia  township,  Warren  county,  Iowa,  December  7,  1874.  Telia 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Indianola  after  the  family  moved  there. 

She  took  her  preparatory  work  in  the  Simpson  college  academy.  Always  a  fine 
student  she  completed  her  junior  year  at  Simpson. 
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Mrs.  Clammer,  while  at  Simpson,  joined  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority  and  in  1892 
she  was  elected  the  chapter’s  delegate  to  the  national  Pi  Beta  Phi  convention  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

In  1947,  Mrs.  Clammer  was  honored  at  a  banquet  held  at  the  Gillette  hotel  at 
Manhattan,  Kanasas,  by  the  Golden  Arrow  club,  composed  of  members  who  had 
joined  the  Pi  Phi  sorority  50  or  more  years  previously.  She  was  the  speaker  of 
the  banquet.  Mrs.  Clammer  has  been  a  member  of  the  sorority  for  about  59  years. 
She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  of  the  Review  club,  and  was  a  Rotary 
Ann  until  the  death  of  her  husband. 

In  January,  1904,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clammer  moved  to  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado,  in 
the  hope  that  the  climate  would  be  beneficial  to  Mr.  Clammer’ s  health.  ^he  three 
daughters  of  the  Clammers,  Frances,  Virginia  and  Miriam,  were  born  at  Ft.  Collins. 
In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Clammer’s  uncle,  Robert  P.  Evans,  had  built  up  an  extensive 
practice  at  Maqhattan,  Kansas,  a  city  of  15,000.  Unable  to  handle  all  of  his  practice 
he  conferred  with  Mr.  Clammer  and  the  meeting  resulted  in  the  law  firm  of  Evans 
&  Clammer.  They  did  most  of  the  legal  business  in  the  city.  Their  clients  were 
largely  corporations--railr oads ,  banks,  gas  and  oil  companies  and  the  like.  In 
addition  they  did  an  extensive  office  business. 

George  Clammer  died  in  a  hospital  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in  1938,  at  the 
age  of  65  years.  His  father,  the  Rev.  George  Clammer,  a  Methodist  minister, 
was  born  in  Maryland,  where  his  ancestors,  born  in  Germany,  settled  in  an  early 
day.  When  they  came  to  America  they  spelled  the  name  Klemmerer.  Descendents 
of  these  ancestors  settled  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  Henrico  county.  The  name 
was  then  changed  to  KJemmer.  The  Rev.  George  Clammer  had  a  brother  at  Rich¬ 
mond  who  changed  this  spelling  to  Clammer.  This  brother’s  descendents,  Samuel 
and  Okey,  live  at  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado.  We  have  no  record  of  their  two  brothers, 
George  and  Walter. 

The  Rev.  George  Clammer,  after  he  came  to  Indianola,  married  Abigail  Mackey. 
There  were  six  children:  Blanche,  Harriet,  George,  Todd,  Minta  and  Myrta.  Myrta 
Clammer  is  a  graduate  of  the  Simpson  college  conservatory  of  music.  While  in 
college  she  was  a  member  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  national  sorority.  She  is  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  family. 

Myrta  Clammer  married  Ray  McCoy.  There  were  three  children,  Harriet, 

Ruth  and  Richard.  Harriet  McCoy  married  John  D.  Kelley.  They  live  in  Indianola. 
Ruth  married  Robert  Shanley  and  they  live  in  New  York  City.  Richard  married 
Hazel  Ward.  They  also  live  in  Indianola.  Harriet,  Ruth  and  Richard  McCoy  all 
were  students  at  Simpson  college.  For  a  time,  Richard  attended  a  military  school  in 
Missouri.  His  father  had  been  in  the  hardware  business  for  more  than  30  years. 
About  three  years  ago  his  son,  Richard,  purchased  the  stock  of  goods.  He  recently 
sold  out  to  his  uncle,  Richard  McCoy.  Ray  McCoy  died  in  a  hospital  at  Kirksville, 
Missouri,  July  3,  1949.  Abigail  Mackey  Clammer  is  of  Irish  descent.  Her  earliest 
ancestor  came  to  America  on  the  Mayflower  (1620). 
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Dr.  Ernest  Edward  Shaw 

His  chapter  will  stand  as  written  four  weeks  before  his  death  from 
a  heart  attack  August  27,  1949,  as  a  tribute  to  a  brilliant  man  known  to 
medical  associations  on  the  national  and  state  level,  one  of  the  most 
beloved  men  in  Warren  county,  a  man  who  gave  freely  of  his  talent  and 
energy  for  community  welfare  and  activities. 


CHAPTER  34 


HIGHLY  HONORED  BY  IOWA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

Dr.  Ernest  Edward  Shaw  was  highly  honored  last  April  when  the  Iowa  State 
Medical  Society  elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Society.  He  was  chosen  for  a  two-year  term.  The  1949  meeting  was  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  A  mid-winter  session  will  be  held  this  year  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  the  next  annual  meeting  will  be  at  San  Francisco,  California, 
with  a  second  mid-winter  session  at  Denver,  Colorado.  He  will  attend  all  of  these 
as  a  delegate. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  the  organizer  of  the  Iowa  Academy  of  General  Practice,  and  is 
its  president  for  a  two-year  term.  He  was  elected  the  Iowa  delegate  to  the  American 
Academy  of  General  Practice  and  attended  the  convention. 

He  served  in  both  World  wars.  While  a  medical  student  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  at  Iowa  City,  he  was  in  uniform  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  and  was  one  of  a  group  of 
medical  students  who  manned  the  hospital  at  the  time  when  the  influenza  epidemic 
swept  through  army  camps  across  the  country.  During  World  War  II,  Dr.  Shaw 
was  in  the  army  for  41  months,  of  which  33  months  were  spent  in  the  Panama  Canal 
zone.  He  received  an  honorable  discharge  as  a  major.  He  then  returned  to  Indianola 
where  he  is  now  practicing  his  profession. 

The  oldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reuben  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Proudfoot  Shaw, 
he  was  born  August  4,  1893,  at  Mitchellville,  Iowa.  He  graduated  from  the  Nevada, 
Iowa,  high  school  in  1911,  and  from  Simpson  college  in  1916.  Dr.  Shaw  first  started 
practice  at  Menlo,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  until  he  came  to  Indianola  in  1922.  At 
one  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  rural  health  committee  for  Warren  County.  While 
in  college  he  was  a  member  of  Epsilon  Sigma,  honorary  scholastic  fraternity,  and 
a  member  of  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  national  fraternity.  While  practicing  medicine 
here  he  took  a  post  graduate  course  in  Austria  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  of  Vienna,  Austria.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Indianola 
Rotary  club  and  is  serving  his  second  term  on  the  city  council.  During  his  two 
terms  as  alderman  a  project  was  approved  which  eventually  will  cost  a  half  million 
dollars  for  street  paving,  rebuilding  the  distribution  system  for  the  municipally- 
owned  electric  light  plant,  construction  of  a  sewer  disposal  plant  which  will  cost 
perhaps  $  120,000,  new  sewers,  and  installation  of  a  new  Diesel,  240-horsepower 
engine  at  a  cost  of  $  130,000.  The  city  has  the  most  progressive  council  in  its 
history.  The  improvements  were  badly  needed  since,  with  the  exception  of  instal¬ 
lation  of  engines,  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  reconstruction  for  19  years. 

September  15,  1918,  Dr.  Shaw  married  Gladys  Fudge,  daughter  of  J .  O.  Fudge 
and  Florence  Miller  Mrs.  Shaw  was  born  November  24,  1895,  at  Marne,  Iowa, 
and  graduated  from  the  Atlantic,  Iowa,  high  school  in  1913.  She  graduated  from 
Simpson  College  in  1931  after  their  three  daughters  were  born.  At  one  time  Mrs. 
Shaw  taught  in  a  rural  school  but  in  1918  she  taught  in  the  Indianola  schools,  then 
again  during  the  war.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Delta  Delta  national  sorority, 
the  Epsilon  Sigma  honorary  scholastic  fraternity  and  the  Pi  Kappa  Delta  national 
forensic  fraternity.  Mrs.  Shaw  has  served  as  chairman  on  service  committees  of 
the  county  Red  Cross  chapter. 

Their  oldes  daughter,  Elizabeth  Shaw,  was  born  February  27,  1921,  at  Menlo, 

Iowa.  She  graduated  from  the  Indianola  high  school  in  193  9,  and  matriculated  at 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  Students  there  are  required  to  take  a  five- 
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year  course.  They  attend  college  for  ten  weeks  and  then  'work  ten'  weeks.  Miss 
Shaw  graduated  in  1944.  She  married  James  E.  Hand,  whom  she  met  at  Antioch 
College.  They  live  in  New  York  City.  They  have  no  children. 

Adrian  Shaw,  second  daughter,  was  born  June  15,  1923,  at  the  Methodist  hospital 
in  Des  Moines.  She  graduated  from  the  Idianola  h  i  gh  school  in  1941  and  from  Shimp- 
son  College  in  1945.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Delta  Delta  sorority  and  of 
BetaBetaBeta  national  biological  honorary  fraternity  and  Epsilon  Sigma.  She  was 
editor  of  The  Zenith,  annual  student  publication.  Miss  Shaw  married  Robert  Marks 
June  22,  1946.  They  live  at  Westport,  Connecticut. 

The  youngest  daughter,  Avis  Shaw,  was  born  in  Indianola  March  11,  1925.  She 
graduated  from  Simpson  College  in  1947.  Miss  Shaw  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Delta 
Delta  sorority  and  of  Epsilon  Sigma,  honorary  scholastic  fraternity.  She  married 
Robert  Hoyman,  a  son  of  W.  H.  Hoyman,  superintendent  of  the  Indianola  school 
system,  and  Mrs.  Hoyman,  March  26,  1948.  Mrs.  Hoyman  took  a  post-graduate 
course  at  the  University  of  Iowa  where  Mr.  Hoyman  is  a  student  in  the  department 
of  business  administration. 

Elizabeth  M.  Proudfoot,  mother  of  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Shaw,  was  a  daughter  of  Elias 
Proudfoot  and  Martha  Barnett.  She  was  born  in  Indianola,  Septmeber  17,  1865.  She 
graduated  from  the  Indianola  high  school  in  1886  and  from  Simpson  College  in  1890. 
She  also  received  an  M.  A.  degree  from  Simpson.  Elizabeth  Proudfoot  married  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Reuben  Edward  Shaw,  one  of  the  prominent  ministers  in  the  Iowa-Des 
Moines  Methodist  conference.  He  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Boone,  Iowa, 
district  for  four  years,  and  of  the  Chariton,  Iowa,  district  for  six  years.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Des  Moines  conference  in  the  1920’ s  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  combine  the  Des  Moines  and  Iowa  conferences.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw’s  father  was 
Sam  Shaw  and  his  mother  was  a  Youtz.  Members  of  the  Y outz  family  were  fine 
students  and  graduates  of  Simpson  College. 

Mary  Josephine  Shaw,  oldest  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Proudfoot  Shaw,  is  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  She  was 
born  August  4,  1891.  She  graduated  from  the  Nevada  high  school  in  1910,  then 
matriculated  at  Simpson  College.  She  was  the  first  woman  ever  elected  editor  of 
”The  Zenith”,  student  annual  publication. 

After  she  graduated  from  Simpson  College,  Miss  Shaw  taught  at  the  Indianola 
high  school,  then  received  her  M.  A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

While  there  Miss  Shaw  obtained  a  Lydia  Roberts  fellowship  and  received  her 
doctor’s  degree  from  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  She  then  sailed  for 
Europe,  first  on  the  continent,  then  to  Scotland  where  she  did  research  work. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  Miss  Shaw  taught  at  Hood  school  for  women  at 
Frederick,  Maryland.  Later  she  taught  at  Carleton  college,  Northfield,  Minnesota, 
and  from  there  to  the  University  of  Minnesota.  While  at  Simpson  she  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Epsilon  Sigma,  honorary  scholastic  fraternity,  and  of  the  Alpha  Chi  Omega 
national  sorority. 

Miss  Ethel  Shaw,  the  second  daughter,  took  graduate  work  in  religious  education 
at  Boston  University.  She  served  as  secretary  of  the  Hansher  financial  develop¬ 
ment  organization,  whose  business  it  is  to  obtain  endowment  funds  for  Methodist 
colleges.  The  Hansher  group  raised  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  for  Simpson 
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college  in  1923  and  Miss  Shaw  was  here  at  that  time. 

Miss  Shaw  takes  part  in  many  civic  activities  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  she  is  now 
living.  She  served  as  president  of  the  Toledo  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
club  and  later  was  elected  state  president  of  the  Ohio  group.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Greater  Toledo  Planning  Board.  The  city  has  a  population  of  about  300,000  per¬ 
sons.  For  eight  years  Miss  Shaw  has  been  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Robinwood  hospital,  a  Lutheran  institution. 

Miss  Shaw  was  born  July  20,  1895,  at  Emerson,  Iowa,  and  graduated  from  the 
Indianola  high  school  in  1914.  She  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Simpson  in  1918. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Chi  Omega  national  sorority  and  of  Epsilon  Sigma. 

She  taught  school  at  Indianola  for  several  years  before  going  to  Boston  University. 

In  1948,  Stuart  MacLaren  Shaw,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  and  Elizabeth 
Proudfoot,  spent  the  summer  on  the  island  of  Samothrace  in  the  Aegean  sea  near 
Greece,  where  he  is  doing  archeological  research  work,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
similar  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  three  years  before  the  war.  Again  this  sum¬ 
mer  he  is  on  Samothrace  island. 

Stuart  graduated  in  architecture  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  in  192  5, 
having  previously  obtained  a  Roberts  fellowship.  After  completing  the  course  there 
he  received  a  three-year  scholarship  at  the  American  Academy  of  Rome,  1926-1929, 
where  he  pursued  his  professional  studies  which  took  him  to  Greece,  Carthage  and 
through  Europe. 

In  about  1932,  Stuart  went  to  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  as  a  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  archeologist.  He  is  now  head  of  the  educational  department  of  the  Metropolitan 
Art  Museum.  He  started  practicing  his  profession  with  a  firm  in  New  York  and  has 
designed  many  important  buildings  in  and  around  that  city.  During  World  War  II 
he  was  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  three  years  in  the  intelligence  department  of  the 
army. 

Stuart  MacLaren  Shaw  was  born  at  Emerson,  Iowa,  April  3,  1899.  He  graduated 
from  the  Indianola  high  school  in  1917  and  from  Simpson  college  in  1921.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity  and  of  Epsilon  Sigma,  honorary  scho¬ 
lastic  fraternity. 

Besides  their  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Katherine,  Elias  Proudfoot  and  Mar¬ 
tha  Barnett  had  four  sons:  James  Lewis  Proudfoot,  William  Thomas,  known  among 
his  relatives  as  Willis  Proudfoot,  Ernest,  born  1870  and  died  in  1895,  and  Charles 
P.  Proudfoot  of  Arcadia,  California. 

James  Lewis  Proudfoot  was  born  in  Indianola  October  28,  1857,  and  died  June 
26,  1927.  He  married  Emma  Alice  Barnes,  tenth  child  of  Jennie  Rebecca  Redmond 
and  Samuel  Robert  Barnes.  Mrs.  Barnes  was  born  August  11,  1877,  at  Jackson, 
Tennessee,  and  died  April  10,  1931.  They  were  married  January  14,  1902,  at  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tennessee.  Both  are  buried  at  Athens,  Tennessee. 

The  children  of  James  Lewis  Proudfoot  and  Emma  Alice  Barnes  are:  George 
Barnes  Proudfoot,  born  October  6,  1903,  at  Athens,  Tennessee.  He  is  unmarried 
and  he  follows  the  occupation  of  a  salesman.  He  lives  at  Athens.  Martha  Barnett 
Proudfoot  born  July  6,  1905,  at  Athens,  married  James  Isaac  England,  February 
20,  1946.  She  is  a  grade  teacher  and  her  address  is  Bonifay,  Florida.  Eva  Rebecca 
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Proudfoot  was  born  January  6,  1907,  at  Athens.  She  is  unmarried  and  is  a  book¬ 
keeper  for  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company.  She  lives  at  Athens.  Mary  Inez  Proud¬ 
foot  was  born  May  22,  1908,  at  Athens.  She  is  unmarried  and  lives  at  Athens. 

James  Lewis  Proudfoot  jr.  was  born  November  9,  1911,  at  Athens.  He  married 
Flora  Belle  McGruder,  August  2  5,  1933.  They  have  one  son,  Homer  Lewis  Proud¬ 
foot,  born  January  8,  1937.  He  is  employed  by  the  H.  G  Hills  Food  Stores  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee.  Miles  Willis  Proudfoot,  youngest  son  of  James  Lewis  Proud¬ 
foot,  was  born  February  25,  1918,  at  Athens,  where  he  lives.  He  never  married. 

James  Lewis  Proudfoot  studied  medicine  and  graduated  from  the  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
Medical  school,  where  many  of  the  earlier  physicians  received  their  degrees.  He 
started  practice  at  Spring  Hill,  Iowa,  then  moved  to  Athens,  Tennessee.  His  name 
is  listed  in  three  different  Simpson  College  catalogs. 

Willis  Proudfoot  was  born  May  2,  i860,  and  died  June  8,  1928.  He  attended 
the  elementary  schools  and  high  school  in  Indianola.  After  he  had  accepted  em¬ 
ployment  in  an  architect’s  office  in  Des  Moines  he  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  practiced  his  profession  at  Wichita,  Kansas, 
and  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  then  moved  to  Des  Moines  in  1885,  where  he  became 
widely  known  as  an  architectural  engineer.  He  married  Martha  Jane  Van  Scoy, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Van  Scoy.  She  was  born  January  18,  1863,  and  died  April  21, 
1922.  They  had  one  daughter,  Helen  Proudfoot. 

Helen  was  born  September  24,  1888,  at  Wichita,  Kansas.  She  graduated  from 
the  West  Des  Moines  high  school  and  from  Vassar  college  for  girls  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York,  in  1911.  Some  time  after  her  graduation  from  Vassar,  Miss 
Proudfoot  spent  a  year  at  what  was  then  the  New  York  State  Library  school  at  Al¬ 
bany.  Upon  her  return  to  Des  Moines,  she  was,  for  a  time,  children’s  librarian 
in  the  Des  Moines  public  library.  She  is  now  living  in  New  York  City. 

Charles  P.  Proudfoot,  youngest  son  of  Elias  Proudfoot,  studied  medicine  and 
in  1898  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  which 
is  located  in  Chicago.  He  practiced,  for  a  time,  at  Liberty,  Nebraska,  or  from 
1898  to  1915.  He  then  went  to  San  Louis  Obispo,  California,  where  he  continued 
his  practice  until  1939  when  he  retired.  He  is  now  living  at  Arcadia,  California. 

Dr.  Proudfoot  was  born  in  Indianola  March  19,  1873.  He  graduated  from  the 
Indianola  high  school  and  also  attended  Simpson  college.  He  married  Daisy  May 
McBride.  Her  father,  William  H.  McBride,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  her 
mother,  Anna  Lemon,  was  also  born  in  that  state.  They  have  no  children. 

Elias  Proudfoot  was  twice  married.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  Kiplinger, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  C.  Beymer.  They  had  one  son,  Clyde  Proudfoot, 
born  March  16,  1881,  at  Indianola.  He  graduated  from  the  Indianola  high  school, 
and  from  Simpson  college  in  1902.  He  entered  the  banking  business  and  after  six 
months  in  a  bank  at  Carlisle,  Iowa,  he  was  employed  at  the  Worth  Savings  Bank 
in  Indianola.  Later  he  was  chosen  cashier  and  served  until  1929.  At  that  time 
he  became  financial  adviser  of  an  automobile  company  at  Monroe,  Wisconsin, 
owned  by  George  W.  Wilkinson,  an  alumnus  of  Simpson  college. 

During  his  banking  career,  Clyde  Proudfoot  was  one  of  the  most  active  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  Indianola.  He  helped  organize  the  Rotary  club,  was  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  for  years  was  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Sunday 
school.  He  married  Inez  Henderson,  daughter  of  Judge  John  H.  Henderson  and 


Nannie  Spray.  Judge  Henderson  for  years  was  commerce  counsel  of  Iowa  and  was 
frequently  in  Washington,  D  C.,  where  he  had  Iowa  cases  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 

Inez  Henderson  was  born  September  6,  1877,  and  died  at  the  home  of  her  brother, 
Dwight  Henderson,  at  Richland,  Washington,  September  16,  1948.  She  was  an  alumna 
of  Simpson  college  and  a  member  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority. 

Clyde  Proudfoot  and  Inez  Henderson  had  a  daughter  Harriet  and  a  son.  Willis. 
Harriet  was  born  February  13,  1911,  in  Indianola.  She  graduated  from  Simpson 
college  in  1934,  where  she  was  a  member  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority.  She  then 
studied  library  work  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  she  graduated  in  1936. 
Her  work  has  taken  her  to  Spokane,  Washington,  high  school  library  and  in  public 
libraries  in  Wausau  and  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  Burlington,  Iowa  and  New  York 
City.  About  November  15,  she  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  New  York 
Children's  library  and  left  by  plane  for  Germany,  where  she  will  serve  in  a  special 
library  program  at  the  Nurnberg  Military  Post.  Her  cousin,  Helen  Proudfoot, 
with  whom  she  has  been  living,  will  join  her  in  Germany  early  next  summer. 

The  son  Willis  was  born  September  2  0,  1919,  at  Indianola.  He  went  through  the 
fifth  grade  here  and  graduated  from  the  Monroe,  Wisconsin,  high  school,  and  from 
the  University  of  Dubuque  in  1941.  During  World  War  II  he  served  for  four  and  one- 
half  years,  and  served  in  the  armored  division  of  Gen.  Patton.  He  received  his 
honorable  discharge  in  October,  1945.  After  his  release  he  studied  commercial  art 
for  two  years  at  the  American  Academy  of  Art  in  Chicago.  He  married  Jean  Hanki 
of  Dubuque,  August  14,  1943.  He  is  in  the  promotion  art  department  of  Esquire  and 
Coronet  Magazines. 

Elias  Proudfoot,  son  of  Thomas  Proudfoot  and  Elizabeth  Robinson,  was  born  in 
Harrison  county,  Virginia,  in  1833  and  died  in  Indianola  in  1907.  Martha  Barnett, 
his  wife,  was  born  in  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  in  1835  and  died  in  Indianola  in 
1876.  Mary  E.  Beymer,  second  wife  of  Elias  Proudfoot,  was  born  in  1845  and  died 
in  192  3.  He  married  his  first  wife  while  they  were  living  in  Virginia. 
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CHAPTER  35 


BORES  SALT  WELL  7  00  FEET  DEEP 

In  1835  Silas  Talbot  took  a  long  chance  and  bored  a  salt  well  700  feet  deep  on 
Sugar  creek.  He  struck  plenty  of  oil,  but  the  augur  got  stuck  in  the  well,  petroleum 
ruined  the  salt  and  the  enterprise  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  not  impossible  that, 
had  there  been  a  good  flow  of  oil,  it  could  have  been  developed  into  a  considerable 
fortune. 

However,  that  would  have  been  several  years  later.  Petroleum  was  not  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  then,  neither  was  gas.  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  says  that  at  Burning 
Springs,  Kanawha  county,  West  Virginia,  a  pioneer,  in  177  5,  saw  gas  bubbles  rising 
from  a  stream  of  water  and  found  that  it  would  burn.  In  1815  the  first  gas  well  was 
brought  in,  the  book  continues.  In  1841  it  was  found  that  natural  gas  could  be  burned 
as  fuel  to  evaporate  salt.  It  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  used  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  Indians  found  petroleum,  and  smeared  it  on  their  bodies  to  prevent  insect 
bites.  Both  Indians  and  whites  drank  it  as  medicine. 

Silas  Talbot,  son  of  Richard  Talbot  and  Margaret  Dowden,  was  born  in  Harrison 
county,  Virginia.  He  bought  a  farm  on  Hacker’s  creek  not  far  from  where  his  par¬ 
ents  settled.  He  married  Margaret  McKinney.  He  died  about  1876  at  the  age  of  70 
years,  Thomas  Hawkins,  born  1851,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Silas  Talbot. 

The  Hawkins  family  were  born  in  Virginia  and  came  to  Harrison  county  at  an  early 
date.  They  were  descended  from  Lord  John  Hawkins  of  England. 

A  son  Df  Silas  Talbot,  Sylvanus  Hurshman  Talbot , was  born  Feb.  16,  1854.  He  had 
a  son,  Esker  Wayne  Talbot,  subject  of  this  sketch.  Wayne  Talbot  is  a  highly  educated 
man  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  attorneys  in  Barbour  county  and  is  widely  known 
to  the  West  Virginia  State  Bar  Assn.  After  graduating  from  high  school,  he  matric¬ 
ulated  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  where  he  graduated  with  honors,  receiving 
an  A.  B.  degree.  He  entered  George  Washington  University  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  completed  his  law  course  in  1923.  He  spent  two  years  with  the  F.  B.I.  be¬ 
fore  opening  a  law  office  at  Philippi. 

In  May  1942,  a  few  months  after  World  War  II  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  the  navy 
and  served  in  the  South  Pacific  in  the  intelligence  service.  He  saw  service  in  sev¬ 
eral  South  Pacific  islands  including  Midway,  Gilbert,  Marshall  and  others.  He  was 
close  to  Hiroshima,  where  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped.  He  was  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  for  three  and  one-half  years. 

Wayne  Talbot  married  Virginia  Compton,  daughter  of  E.  H.  and  Jamima  E. 
Compton.  They  were  both  born  in  Barbour  county  and  lived  at  Moatsville.  The 
Wayne  Talbots  have  two  daughters.  Their  daughter,  Betty  Lee,  born  Nov.  23,  1923, 
married  E.  T.  Luff.  They  have  no  children.  The  other  daughter  is  Joan  Talbot, 
born  Feb.  12,  1926,  at  Philippi. 

(The  Merriam-Webster  biographical  dictionary  says  a  Silas  Talbot  was  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Constitution  during  our  war  with  France,  and  was  named  by  George 
Washington  third  in  the  list  of  six  captains  in  the  United  States  navy.  He  was  born 
at  Dighten,  Massachusetts,  in  September  17  59-  He  was  captured  by  the  British 
and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  1779-1781.  He  was  one  of  the  New  England  branch 
of  the  Talbot  family). 
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Other  of  Sylvanus  Talbot’s  children:  W  i  Ilia  m,  B  r  uce.  Hazel  and  Ruby.  Si¬ 
las  Talbot’s  children:  Margaret,  Abraham,  Daniel  P.,  James  M.,  Joseph  P.,  Indiana, 
Sarah  A.,  Elizabeth  E.,  Bessheba,  John  M.,  and  Wicena. 

One  of  Silas  Talbot’s  daughters,  married  a  Lough.  Two  of  this  Lough’s  sons 
were  Wesley  and  William.  The  son,  Wesley,  after  his  marriage,  settled  in  Scott 
City,  Kansas.  William  Lough  married  Lyda  Reeder  and  died  either  at  Scott  City 
or  Pueblo,  Colorado.  Louis  Lough  lived  on  Pleasant  creek  and  married  a  daughter 
of  John  H.  Woodford,  a  first  cousin  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Robert  Talbot  and 
Mary  Woodford.  The  wife  of  Delbert  Cole  was  John  Lough’s  sister  and  they  live  or 
did  live  about  two  miles  north  of  Philippi  on  the  Grafton  road.  The  other  sister, 
Victoria,  married  a  Dillen  and  they  live  at  Aster,  Barbour  county.  John  Lough 
died  a  good  many  years  ago. 

We  have  in  our  possession  a  sketch,  written  by  one  J.  F.  (Jake)  Lough,  uncle 
of  John  Lough  of  Scott  City,  a  few  years  before  his  death.  It  was  brought  to  the  of¬ 
fice  by  a  subscriber  who  rightly  assumed  that  the  Record-Herald  and  Indianola 
Tribune  would  publish  some  stories  about  old-time  residents  to  advertise  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Warren  county  August  7-12. 

The  sketch  says  Jake  Lough  was  born  in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1842.  His  father  John  Lough,  was  of  German  descent  and  his  mother  Irish. 
At  the  age  of  six  months  Jake  Lough  moved  with  his  parents  to  Harrison  county, 
Virginia,  and  settled  on  Simpson  creek,  where  they  lived  until  Mr.  Lough  was  11 
years  old.  They  then  moved  to  Pleasant  creek.  The  family  consisted  of  six  child¬ 
ren,  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  While  living  on  Simpson  creek,  the  sketch 
says,  he  attended  school  in  an  old  log  school  house  with  a  big  fire  place  in  one  end 
where  they  rolled  in  big  logs  to  l^eep  up  the  fires.  Schools  in  those  days  were  sub¬ 
scription  schools--no  free  schools.  Negroes  were  not  permitted  to  attend. 

In  his  sketch  Mr.  Lough  speaks  of  an  outdoor  wen  where  his  mother  baked  her 
bread  and  of  the  blacksmith  shop  owned  by  his  father,  John  Lough.  When  he  was  old 
enough  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Virginia 
cavalry  and  was  on  patrol  duty  in  Washington  when  the  war  closed. 

He  moved  to  Iowa  in  the  spring  of  1865  and  that  fall  he  was  a  student  at  Simpson 
college.  During  the  winter  he  lived  with  the  family  of  George  Griffith  and  attended 
the  Griffith  school,  taught  by  one  Chappelle  Clark.  He  later  taught  the  Middle  Valley 
school  in  the  old  town  of  Lothrop. 

While  living  with  the  Griffiths  he  met  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Sarchett,  a  “war  widow’’, 
whom  he  married  September  19,  1866.  They  rented  a  farm  near  New  Virginia  for 
one  year,  then  moved  seven  miles  west  of  Indianola  where  they  lived  until  Mr. 

Lough  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Warren  county  board  of  supervisors,  or  in  1892. 
He  served  six  years.  He  joined  the  Methodist  church  when  he  was  13  years  old, 
and  from  his  adult  life  until  his  death  in  192  3  he  served  in  some  official  capacity 
in  the  church.  Mary  E.  Marlatt  was  Jake  Lough’s  step-daughter.  He  also  had  a 
stepson,  Theodore  (Dode )  Sarchett,  who  lives  in  Indianola.  He  is  87  years  old  and 
attends  a  Sunday  school  class  every  Sunday  morning. 

Mrs.  Marlatt  had  two  daughters,  Ola  Marlatt,  who  married  Hugh  Anderson, 
and  Nell  Marlatt,  who  married  Ernest  C.  Rea.  They  live  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

They  are  the  granddaughters  of  Jake  Lough.  A  sister  of  Mr.  Rea,  Mabel  Rea,  mar¬ 
ried  Herbert  D.  Perry,  former  Mayor  of  Indianola.  Mrs.  Rea  said  her  grandfather 
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had  a  nephew,  John  Lough,  who  lived  and  died  in  Scott  City,  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rea  are  alumni  of  Simpson  college.  Mrs.  Rea  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Delta  Delta 
sorority,  as  is  also  Mr.  Rea’s  sister,  Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Perry.  Mr.  Rea  and  Mr. 
Perry  were  charter  members  of  the  Kappa  Theta  Psi  fraternity,  the  oldest  local 
fraternity  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  book  of  the  descendents  of  John  Minear  (1732-1781)  we  find  the  names  of 
ten  Lough  families.  The  name  of  Cole  is  twice  mentioned  and  the  town  of  Simpson, 
West  Virginia,  twice. 
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CHAPTER  36 


AN  ARTIST  OF  NOTE 

Hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  Iowa  Historical  library  at  Des  Moines  are  paintings 
by  Jarold  Talbot,  the  only  artist  so  far  as  the  records  show  in  the  Talbot  family. 

He  is  an  artist  of  note  and  is  so  recognized  among  art  critics. 

Jarold  Talbot  is  a  son  of  Clyde  C.  Talbot  and  Daisy  May  Bennett.  Clyde  is  a 
son  of  Dee  Talbot  and  has  an  interest  in  Amend  and  Sons  grocery  and  meat  market, 
304  Walnut  Street,  Des  Moines.  Clyde’s  father  was  born  May  23,  1858,  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  grew  to  manhood  and  was  married  at  Appleton  City,  Missouri.  Clyde  is 
a  great-grandson  of  Salathial  Talbot,  and  was  born  September  15,  1882,  at  Appleton 
City,  Missouri.  His  mother  was  Laura  Mendenhall,  born  in  Missouri  March  18, 
1863.  At  the  age  of  86  his  mother  is  now  living  at  Las  Cruses,  New  Mexico,  is 
still  very  active,  owns  a  large  motel  and  tourist  cabins  which  she  supervises.  She 
and  her  husband  moved  to  Oklahoma  in  1890. 

The  marriage  of  Clyde  C  Talbot  and  Daisy  May  Bennett  took  place  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma,  June  3,  1906.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Harvey  and  Mary  Bennett. 
Three  children  were  born  to  this  union,  one  of  whom  is  Jarold  Talbot,  born  August 
28,  1907,  at  Solono,  New  Mexico. 

Even  as  a  boy  Jarold  Talbot  showed  marked  artistic  ability  in  the  Des  Moines 
grade  schools.  Although  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  name  for  one’s  self 
in  the  field  of  art,  he  determined  to  make  art  his  profession  and  his  determination 
has  been  amply  rewarded. 

He  was  educated  at  Drake  University  and  the  Cumming  School  of  Art,  both  in 
Des  Moines,  and  the  Grand  Central  School  of  Art  in  New  York  City.  In  1927  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  from  the  Tiffany  Foundation  and  spent  the  summer  at  the  Founda¬ 
tions  studios  on  Long  Island,  New  York.  Shortly  before  that  he  supervised  some 
of  the  artists  who  worked  on  the  collection  known  as  the  Index  of  American  Design, 
which  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City.  His  name  ap¬ 
pears  in  “Who’s  Who  in  American  Art.’’ 

Jarold  Talbot’s  paintings  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York  City;  in  an  exhibition  of  the  Tiffany  Foundation  members,  Fine  Arts  Gallery, 
New  York  City;  national  exhibition  of  American  Art,  New  York  City;  Forty  Eight 
States  Mural  competition;  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Midwest  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Art,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Joslyn  Memorial  exhibit,  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
Iowa  Art  Salon,  Des  Moines;  Ohio  Oil  and  Water  Color  show,  Athens,  Ohio;  Old 
Northwest  Territory  Art  Exhibition,  Springfield,  Illinois;  Audubon  Artists  sixth 
annual  exhibition,  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York  City. 

Jarold  Talbot  has  designed  art  centers  in  Des  Moines,  Mason  City  and  Ottumwa, 
Iowa.  He  organized  the  original  board  of  the  present  Des  Moines  Art  Center  As¬ 
sociation.  From  1939  to  1942  he  was  director  of  the  Ottumwa  art  center. 

He  married  Jean  Howe  of  Des  Moines,  who  is  also  an  artist  of  note  and  an  in¬ 
structor  in  art  at  Millikin  University.  Mrs.  Talbot  paints  under  the  name  of  Jean 
Howe.  She  has  exhibited  paintings  in  Old  Northwest  Territory  Art  Exhibit,  at 
Gastine  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  California;  Joslyn  Memorial,  Omaha;  Art  Salon,  Des 

Moines,  and  elsewhere.  She  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
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where  she  studied  painting  under  the  late  Grant  Wood  one  of  Iowa’s  greatest  artists 
and  widely  known  throughout  the  country,  Emil  Gasno,  and  Fletcher  Martin.  Mrs. 
Talbot  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Pen  Women. 

In  March,  1949,  Jarold  Talbot  was  honored  with  an  appointment  as  supervisor 
of  the  Decatur,  Illinois,  art  center.  He  is  head  of  the  art  department  of  Milliken 
University  at  Decatur.  Prior  to  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  as  art  teacher 
at  Bradley  College,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Talbot’s  oldest  child  and  daughter,  Juanita  Talbot  is  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  She  was  associated  with  the  Bankers  Life  Company  of  Des  Moines 
for  2  0  years  as  personnel  assistant.  While  thus  employed  she  met  and  married  Al¬ 
bert  L.  Krueger.  They  live  at  San  Angelo,  Texas,  where  Mr.  Krueger  is  engaged 
in  the  business  of  warehousing  wool  and  mohair. 

Maxine  Talbot,  youngest  child  and  daughter  of  the  Clyde  Talbots,  married 
Mathero  W.  Kane  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  was  a  West  Point  graduate,  a  colonel 
in  the  infantry  during  World  War  II.  While  his  command  was  fighting  in  one  of  the 
great  battles  in  Germany,  Colonel  Kane  was  critically  wounded  and  was  flown  to  a 
hospital  in  England.  Upon  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  entered  a  hospital  in 
Chicago.  He  is  now  sales  manager  for  a  California  Sales  Agency.  They  have  two 
sons,  one  5  and  another,  born  in  the  winter  of  1949,  and  one  daughter,  age  8. 

I 

Clyde  Talbot  has  four  sisters  and  two  brothers:  Bessie,  married  Wade  Gardner, 
living  at  Las  Cruses,  New  Mexico;  Lucille  married  George  Olmsman,  Las  Cruses; 

L.  E.  Talbot,  Wichita,  Kansas;  Lace  Talbot,  Las  Cruses,  unmarried;  O.  D.  Tal¬ 
bot,  Las  Cruses,  unmarried;  Ruth  married  Connie  Miller  and  they  live  in  South 
Carolina;  Marie,  Mrs.  Dan  Lowry,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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Mrs.  Bonnie  Evans  Sweet 

Picture  taken  about  20  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  37 


FRANK  EVANS  PLAYED  CHARACTER  PARTS  IN  MOVIES 

A  tall  stove  pipe  hat,  a  long  black  coat,  a  beard  like  Abraham  Lincoln’s  and  his 
appearance  in  a  parade  obtained  for  Frank  Evans  a  “screening”  in  a  Hollywood 
studio  about  the  middle  of  the  1930’s.  He  had  the  artictic  ability  that  runs  all 
through  the  Evans  family,  he  was  a  good  musician  and  even  as  a  boy  showed  a  bent 
for  acting. 

His  chance  at  motion  pictures  was  at  the  time  a  big  celebration  was  held  at 
Huntington  Beach,  California,  which  wound  up  in  a  parade.  He  marched  in  the  pro¬ 
cession.  wearing  his  tall  hat,  coat  and  beard  and  was  cheered  by  spectators  as  he 
passed  along  the  street.  As  the  parade  returned  from  its  starting  point,  he  was 
called  to  the  reviewing  stand  and  awarded  a  prize  of  $40. 

A  Hollywood  studio  “scout”  had  observed  him  in  the  parade  and  at  the  reviewing 
stand  and  he  was  employed  to  enact  character  parts.  In  about  1940  he  returned  to 
Ogden,  Utah,  home  of  his  daughter. 

On  June  28,  1948,  the  family  was  shocked  when  he  died  suddenly  in  Ogden  of  a 
heart  attach.  His  brother,  Charles  Llewellen  Evans,  had  died  at  Kansas  City,  June 
10.  The  two  brothers  died  within  three  weeks  of  one  another.  It  is  believed  by  the 
family  that  the  shock  of  his  brother’s  death  caused  the  hear  attack.  Charles  and 
Frank  Evans  were  brothers  of  Mrs.  Lee  Talbot. 

Only  a  few  months  later,  or  in  March,  1949,  Frank  Evans’  son,  Cliff,  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  a  rare,  incurable  blood  infection,  at  his  home  in  California.  He  became  ill 
on  a  monday  night  and  passed  away  the  following  evening.  He  was  only  50  years  old. 

Frank  Evans,  youngest  son  of  Charles  S.  Evans  and  Elizabeth  Conway,  was  born 
October  5,  1868,  at  Bloomington,  Illinois.  He  lacked  only  about  three  months  of  be¬ 
ing  80  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  married  Ellen  A.  Uter,  born  October  3,  1871,  in  the  little  settlement  of  Mis¬ 
sion  Creek  near  Summerfield,  Kansas.  Her  mother’s  name  was  Hannah  Uter,  whose 
husband  was  born  in  Prussia.  They  had  one  son,  Cliff,  and  two  daughters,  Bonnie 
and  Esther. 

Cliff  Evans  was  born  July  2,  1898.  He  married  Myrtle  Michelales.  They  had 
one  son  who  was  killed  in  Denver,  Colorado,  when  he  was  five  years  old.  Cliff  was 
an  electrical  engineer  and  before  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  radar  work,  at  Ai  Re¬ 
search,  near  Manhattan  Beach,  California. 

Bonnie  Evans  was  born  February  19,  1892,  at  Summerfield.  She  married  Ben 
Sweet,  born  December  26,  1889,  near  Independence,  Kansas.  He  was  a  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  B  Sweet  of  Manhattan,  Kansas.  His  mother  died  and  his  father  is  now 
in  a  rest  home  at  Auburn,  New  York.  Mrs.  Sweet’s  maiden  name  was  Lucy  Knipe, 
born  in  Illinois,  and  her  husband  was  born  in  Ohio. 

The  Ben  Sweets  have  one  son,  Evan,  aged  33  years.  A  daughter,  Bonnie  Jeane, 
died  young. 
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•  * 

Frank  Evans’  other  daughter,  Esther,  was  born  November  8,  1896,  at  Summer- 
field.  She  married  Ted  Duncan.  They  live  at  Englewood,  Colorado.  They  have 


three  children,  Ellen,  Duane,  and  Bette,  all  married. 


4 

Mrs.  Ora  Talbot  Hartman,  born  1874,  died  1927 


CHAPTER  38 


THE  HARTMAN  FAMILY 

Amond  the  pioneer  residents  of  Warren  county,  Iowa,  was  Ebenezer  Williams 
Hartman,  born  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  January  24,  1834.  He  studied  law  and  practiced 
his  profession  in  Indianola,  Iowa.  At  one  time  he  served  as  mayor  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Hartman  died  February  27,  1909. 

E.  W.  Hartman  married  Sarah  Lewessa  McKee,  born  in  Henry  county,  Indiana, 
and  died  January  2,  1878.  They  had  one  son,  Harry  Hale  Hartman,  born  June  1,  1872 
He  married  Ora  Talbot,  oldest  daughter  of  Allen  and  Margaret  Ellen  Ball  Talbot, 
October  9,  1901. 

Harry  Hartman  graduated  from  the  Indianola  high  school  and  then  matriculated 
at  Simpson  college  and  was  a  student  there  for  more  than  two  years.  At  Simpson, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity.  He  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  for  a  time  practiced  his  profession  in  Indianola. 

In  1904  they  moved  to  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado,  where  he  opened  a  law  office.  At 
one  time  he  served  as  clerk  of  the  district  court.  He  was  elected  judge  about  ten 
years  ago  and  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity. 

Judge  Hartman  and  Ora  Talbot  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  A  son,  Edgar  Wat¬ 
son  Hartman,  born  in  1909,  died  at  the  age  of  6. 

The  oldest  son,  John  D.  Hartman,  was  born  in  Indianola  November  3,  1903.  He 
is  vice  president  and  trust  officer  of  the  Poudre  Valley  National  bank  of  Ft.  Collins. 
He  graduated  from  the  Ft.  Collins  high  school  in  1922  and  enrolled  at  Simpson  colleg 
the  following  fall  and  was  a  student  here  for  three  years.  In  the  fall  of  192  5,  he 
started  his  law  course  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year  at  Boulder,  he  received  his  B.  A.  degree  in  economics  in  absentia  at 
Simpson  college.  He  stayed  out  of  school  for  a  year  and  was  bookkeeper  at  the 
Poudre  Valley  National  bank. 

In  192  9  John  D.  Hartman  completed  his  law  course  at  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  graduated  with  a  LL.B.  degree.  His  work  with  the  graduate 
school  of  banking  consisted  of  residence  work  at  Rutgers  University  for  two  weeks 
each  summer  during  1938,  1939  and  1940,  with  correspondence  work  during  the  two 
intervening  winters,  graduating  in  1940  with  a  major  in  trusts.  Mr.  Hartman  is  also 
a  member  of  the  bank’s  board  of  directors.  During  all  these  years  he  has  carried 
on  a  limited  law  practice  but  is  discouraging  that  now  except  for  old  clients  and 
friends.  The  trust  department  is  the  largest  in  Colorado  except  Denver  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  Accounts  total  $2,319,388.  While  at  Ohio  State  he  joined  the  Delta 
Tau  Delta  fraternity. 

June  2,  1934,  John  D.  Hartman  married  Susan  Martha  Wilson.  Her  father  was 
William  Maxwell  Wilson,  born  at  Morning  Sun,  Ohio,  May  29,  1866,  and  died  at 
Lompoc,  California,  June  9,  1946.  Her  mother  is  Jessie  Lynn  Wilson  born  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Ontario,  Canada,  August  1 6,  1869.  Mrs.  Hartman  was  born  at  Greeley,  Colo¬ 
rado,  April  29,  1907.  They  have  three  children:  Sarah  Lynn  Hartman,  born  at 
Ft.  Collins,  June  14,  1937;  Robert  Alan  Hartman,  born  at  Ft.  Collins  April  18, 

1939;  and  James  David  Hartman,  born  at  Ft.  Collins  August  14.  1943.  Mr.  Hartman 
delegate  to  the  Kiwanis  International  convention  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
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was  a 


in  June  1948. 


Judge  Hartman’s  daughter,  Lucile  Hartman,  has  a  fine  position  with  a  law  firm 
at  Palo  Alto,  California,  where  she  has  lived  since  her  marriage  to  Paul  R.  Bliss 
April  2  0,  1930.  The  law  firm  has  a  suite  of  ten  office  rooms  and  an  entire  floor 
leased.  Although  she  has  never  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  she  has  full  charge  of 
all  probate  matters.  Mrs.  Bliss  has  her  own  office  and  her  name  on  the  office  door 
and  her  own  secretary. 

Lucile  Hartman  was  born  at  Ft.  Collins,  May  6,  1906.  Mr.  Bliss  was  born  at 
Greeley,  Colorado.  His  father,  now  dead,  was  Wilfred  Bliss  and  his  mother  was 
Kate  Mitchell  Bliss. 

Mrs.  Bliss  has  one  daughter,  Audrey  Lee  Bliss,  born  at  Palo  Alto,  April  4, 

1931.  The  daughter  attended  a  private  school,  also  public  school  and  graduated 
from  the  Palo  Alto  high  school  in  1948.  She  is  now  enrolled  at  Humboldt  State 
college  at  Areata,  California,  where  her  major  is  art  with  a  minor  in  music. 

Mrs.  Bliss  graduated  from  the  Ft.  Collins  high  school  in  1924.  She  was  a  stud¬ 
ent  at  Simpson  college  where  she  was  a  member  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority.  Her 
mother,  Ora  Talbot  Hartman,  was  also  a  member  of  that  sorority  at  Simpson  col¬ 
lege,  where  she  received  part  of  her  education. 
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Mrs.  Adrian  C.  Marple 


CHAPTER  39 


A  WATER  SYSTEM  on  a  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILL 

If  you  want  to  see  a  unique  water  system,  stop  off  some  day  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adrian  C.  Marple,  12  miles  northwest  of  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia.  And 
what’s  more  the  water  is  free-no  notice  from  the  city  clerk  to  call  around  and  pay 
your  monthly  water  bill,  which  is  too  often  very  high  unless  the  water  plant  is 
municipally -owned. 

It  comes  down  into  the  home  as  pure  as  a  trout  stream  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  as  sweet  as  any  in  highly-advertised  watering  places  here  or  abroad.  It  keeps 
butter  and  food  cold  and  milk  cool.  The  spring  is  located  on  a  hill  perhaps  3  00  feet 
above  the  home.  To  a  resident  of  the  prairie  country  that  hill  looked  like  a  mountain, 
which  extended  quite  abruptly  to  a  point.  You  will  see  a  beautiful  vista  of  green 
pasture  land  dotted  here  and  there  with  clumps  of  trees,  with  cattle  and  sheep 
munching  the  lush  grass  on  the  uplands  of  a  2  00-acre  farm  and  beyond  is  the  beauti¬ 
ful  cloud-flecked  sky.  In  the  lowlands  Mr.  Marple  raises  corn  and  small  grain  to 
feed  his  Hereford  cattle  and  sheep. 

If  you  will  draw  a  right-angled  triangle,  using  the  sides  of  the  Marple  home,  with 
a  line  at  the  rentrant  pointing  to  an  acute  angle,  the  latter  reaches  the  spring--we 
were  about  to  say  northwest  but  it  might  have  been  any  direction--because  we  were 
completely  turned  around,  more  especially  at  Philippi.  The  sun  there  arose  in  the 
west  and  set  in  the  east,  until  we  learned  that  the  Tygart  Valley  river  was  on  the 
west,  then  Old  Sol  took  his  place  in  the  firmanent  where  he  belonged.  Furthermore, 
the  rivers  all  run  north  in  that  section  as  far  as  Marion  county,  West  Virginia. 

The  middle  Fork  and  Buckhannon  rivers  flow  into  the  Tygart  Valley  river  and 
join  the  W  est  Fork  river  at  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  to  form  the  Monongahela. 

Elk  Creek  in  the  vicinity  of  which  lived  John  W.  Talbot  and  his  sister,  Margaret 
(Peggy)  Talbot,  wife  of  Alben  Corder,  flows  into  the  West  Fork  at  Clarksburg.  The 
Kanawha  rises  in  North  Carolina  Mountains,  meanders  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
and  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  or  near  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia. 

Another  act  of  nature  which  confuses  the  tourist  on  directions  is  the  frequent 
foggy  and  cloudy  weather  in  the  mountains  and  hills.  The  roads  run  in  all  directions 
and  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  a  compass  would  have  come  in  mighty  handy. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  spring  on  the  hill:  We  were  visiting  our  cousin,  Bessie 
Radebaugh,  for  three  days  and  drove  to  the  Marple  home  one  Sunday.  It  is  located 
on  Hacker  Creek,  Upshur  county.  But  better  not  get  it  confused  with  Hacker’s  Creek 
in  Barbour  county,  where  most  of  the  Talbots  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  Both  coun¬ 
ties  are  proud  of  their  creeks. 

For  this  little  water  system  is  an  ingenious  contrivance,  with  the  spring  covered 
with  a  fine  screen  to  keep  out  the  insects  and  litter.  Several  yards  below  this  de¬ 
vice  is  a  set  of  two  l6-inch  tiles,  partly  buried  in  the  ground.  The  overflow  from  the 
two  tilings  runs  into  a  trough  for  watering  cattle  and  sheep.  The  tilings  are  also 
covered  with  screens,  affording  a  double  protection  to  the  water.  From  the  tile,  a 
water  pipe  extends  down  to  the  house  below  and  provides  ample  pressure  for  water 
facilities. 

Mrs.  Marple  is  the  former  Ruby  Radebaugh,  daughter  of  Ben  B.  Radebaugh  and 
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Bessie  Lee  Jennings.  The  Marples  live  in  a  fine,  new,  brick,  well-furnished  home. 
They  are  getting  a  fine  start  in  life.  They  have  one  son,  Gale  Lee  Marple,  aged  10 
years.  The  home  is  modern  in  every  respect,  including  light  and  gas  for  heating 
and  cooking. 

The  Radebaughs  live  in  a  fine  farm  home,  five  miles  northwest  of  Buckhannon. 
Their  address  is  Hall,  West  Virginia,  Route  2.  They  own  12  0  acres  of  land,  a  good 
many  acres  of  which  are  on  the  bottom,  where  Mr.  Radebaugh  raises  grain  for  cows 
and  his  Hereford  cattle.  At  one  time  they  owned  200  acres  but  divided  80  acres 
between  their  two  daughters.  Their  home  is  modern  throughout  An  REA  telephone 
line  provides  cheap  phone  service.  In  hot  weather  they  cook  with  electricity. 

Bessie  Lee  Radebaugh  is  a  daughter  of  Wilbur  F.  Jennings  and  Savannah  Talbot, 
and  was  born  February  22,  1891,  in  Barbour  county,  West  Virginia.  Aunt  Savannah 
was  a  daughter  of  John  W.  Talbot  and  Edith  Proudfoot.  Savannah  Talbot  Jennings 
was  born  on  the  old  Talbot  Homestead  on  Elk  creek  May  2  5,  1864,  Her  husband  was 
born  May  25,  1866,  and  died  at  Buckhannon  June  8,  1946.  They  were  married  at 
Volga,  West  Virginia  in  June,  1890.  After  their  marriage  Mr.  Jennings  taught 
school  for  a  time  at  Hall.  Later  he  went  into  the  tanning  business  at  Buckhannon. 
They  had  two  sons,  Bernard  Odbert,  who  died  at  the  age  of  1 1  years.  Their  other 
son  died  when  very  young. 

Mrs.  Radebaugh  attended  the  high  school  at  Buckhannon  and  studied  vocal  music 
at  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  college,  which  now  has  an  enrollment  of  some  800  stu¬ 
dents.  She  also  studied  piano  and  organ  under  private  teachers.  The  Radebaughs 
have  another  daughter,  Miss  Vergie  Radebaugh,  who  lives  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  where 
she  is  now  employed.  During  World  War  II,  Miss  Radebaugh  had  a  position  in  a 
war  plant. 

Mr.  Radebaugh  was  born  August  11,  1885,  in  Upshur  county,  West  Virginia.  His 
parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandusky  Radebaugh.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Doriann  Brake,  born  on  Turkey  Run,  Upshur  county.  Mr.  Radebaugh’ s  father  died 
in  1908  and  his  mother  in  1933.  He  married  Bessie  Jennings  in  1910. 

After  leaving  the  Marple  home  we  drove  to  the  home  of  Emma  Talbot  Norman, 
daughter  of  Perry  Talbot,  son  of  Robert. 
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CHAPTER  40 


TRIP  to  CANAL  ZONE  ENDS  in  ROMANCE 

Of  her  many  vacation  trips  perhaps  the  most  romantic  one  was  that  taken  by  Lu¬ 
cille  Crim  of  Philippi,  West  Virginia,  with  her  mother,  Virginia  Talbot  Crim,  to  the 
West  Indies  in  the  early  winter  of  1927.  Lucille  and  her  mother  toured  Cuba,  Haiti, 
Jamaica  and  Pueeto  Rico  before  they  decided  to  continue  on  to  the  Isthmus  of  Pana¬ 
ma  and  the  Canal  Zone,  where  occurred  a  chance  meeting  with  Page  P.  A.  Chesser,  a 
colonel  in  the  dental  corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  said  Christopher  Columbus  landed  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  which  he  thought  were  the  East  Indies.  The  book  says  the  West  Indies  constitute 
a  group  of  islands  between  North  and  South  America,  separating  the  Caribbean  sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  They  are  the  summits  of  a  sub¬ 
merged  mountain  chain,  said  the  book,  and  many  of  them  were  formed  by  volcanoes. 
They  extend  over  an  area  of  about  2,000  miles  from  east  to  west  and  more  than  1,000 
from  north  to  south.  The  largest  is  Cuba.  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  are  two  independ¬ 
ent  governments  on  one  island.  The  Danish  We  st  Indies  were  purchased  by  the 
United  States  in  1917  and  re-named  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  population,  9,500,000, 
is  mostly  of  African  descent  but  the  whites  rule  everywhere.  The  book  adds  that 
for  several  centuries  the  islands  were  associated  with  the  slave  trade.  The  negroes 
have  made  little  progress  since  they  were  freed,  but  thousands  of  them  who  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  received  a  new  outlook  on  the 
world  which  led  to  a  considerable  degree  of  advancement. 

Colonel  Chesser,  one  of  the  principals  in  this  romance,  is  an  expert  and  profi¬ 
cient  surgeon  who  performs  operations  of  a  dangerous  and  serious  nature,  such  as 
shattered  jaws,  broken  facial  bones  and  head  injuries.  He  has  had  several  officers 
working  under  his  direction,  who  make  plates,  bridges,  crowns  and  do  fillings. 

With  Colonel  Chesser  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Soon  after  Lucille 
and  her  mother  returned  to  Philippi,  he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  and  headed 
straight  for  Philippi.  A  beautiful  diamond  ring  plays  an  important  part  in  this  in¬ 
teresting  romance  and  Miss  Crim  first  wore  it  on  the  big  front  porch  at  her  mo¬ 
ther  s  home.  They  were  married  October  11,  1927.  Recently  he  has  been  stationed 
at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  but  retired  in  August  1949.  They  will 
live  at  Philippi. 

Lucille  Crim  was  born  Nov.  25,  1896,  at  Philippi,  a  daughter  of  Edmund  Hall 
Crim  and  Virginia  Talbot.  Her  father  was  born  at  Philippi  Dec.  22,  1864.  He  at¬ 
tended  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  University  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  He  was  a  banker  and  merchant  at  Philippi  and  was  president  of  the  First 
National  bank,  Mrs.  Chesser’s  grandfather,  J.N.B.  Crim,  was  born  July  22,  1835. 

He  was  also  president  of  the  First  National  bank  at  Philippi  and  engaged  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  real  estate  business.  He  died  in  January,  1895.  His  wife,  Almira  J. 
Crim,  was  born  Jan.  9,  1838,  and  died  Feb.  1,  1890. 

Mrs.  Chesser's  great-grandfather  was  Michael  Crim.  He  married  Catherine 
Strickler,  a  member  of  a  prominent  W  est  Virgiria  family.  One  of  Michael  Crim’s 
daughters  married  a  Johnson.  During  the  Civil  War  Michael  Crim  was  salting  cat¬ 
tle  on  his  farm  and  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  Federal  sharpshooter.  His  wife  begged 
the  Federal  soldiers  for  a  table  with  some  important  papers  in  it.  The  Federalists 
threw  the  table  on  a  fire.  She  also  asked  for  a  French  mirror  but  they  smashed  the 
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mirror  on  a  rock  in  the  yard  and  set  fire  to  the  home. 

Michael  Crim’s  father  was  Peter  Crim  of  New  Market,  Virginia.  He  was  born 
in  1786.  He  and  a  brother  came  from  the  Hague,  Holland,  and  settled  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  early  1800’s.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Chesser’s  great-great-great-grandfather 
was  also  Peter  Crim,  probably  born  in  Germany  or  Holland. 

Mrs.  Chesser  is  a  highly  educated  woman.  She  attended  private  schools,  includ¬ 
ing  one  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  She  had  private  tutelage  at  Philippi  and 
took  her  preparatory  work  at  Alder son-Broaddus  college  at  Philippi.  She  received 
her  A.  B.  degree  at  Hollins  college,  Virginia,  then  took  her  master’s  degree  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University  in  New  York  City, 

After  their  marriage,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Chesser  returned  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  where  he  was  sent  in  1926.  He  returned  to  the  states  in  1929  and  was  on  duty 
at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D„  C.,  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 
He  then  reported  at  Hawaii.  After  leaving  Hawaii,  with  his  wife,  he  sailed  around 
the  world  stopping  in  Japan,  China,  India,  France,  England,  Scotland,  the  Scanda- 
navian  countries  and  wound  up  at  Ft.  Benning,  Georgia,  where  he  was  stationed  for 
four  years;  then  to  New  York  from  where  he  was  transferred  to  Cape  Cod,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  When  World  War  II  broke  out  he  reported  for  duty  at  Camp  Hood, 
thence  to  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 

Col.  Chesser  was  educated  in  private  and  public  schools.  He  graduated  from 
the  high  school  at  Painter,  Virginia,  and  then  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  where  he  graduated  with  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1910. 

He  practiced  dentistry  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  later  entered  the  United 
States  army. 

He  was  born  at  Horntown,  Accomac  county,  Virginia,  August  19,  1889.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  Albert  Chesser,  born  at  Assawoman,  Accomac  county,  Virginia,  Nov.  30, 
1835.  Col.  Chesser’s  grandfather,  Ward  Chesser,  a  relative  of  Artemus  Ward,  a 
noted  American  humorist  and  newspapers  man,  was  born  on  Soloman  Islands,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  his  great-grandfather  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  a  seafaring  man 
and  captain  of  his  own  ship.  The  Colonel’s  great-great-grandfather  was  born  in 
Edinburg,  Scotland,  and  he  too,  was  a  sailor,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and 
owned  his  ship. 

Col.  Chesser’s  mother  was  Addie  Jane  Kellam,  born  March  30,  1859,  at  Belle 
Haven,  Virginia.  Her  mother  was  Indiana  Siega  Thomas,  born  about  1830.  Another 
ancestor  was  Mary  Brickhouse  Page,  born  in  Page,  Virginia. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Chesser  have  two  daughters,  Miss  Peggy  Parnell  Chesser, 

19,  and  Julia  Chesser,  18.  Miss  Peggy  graduated  from  the  preparatory  school  at 
Stuart’s  Hall,  Staunton,  Virginia.  This  school  was  founded  by  Mrs.  J.E.B.  Stuart, 
wife  of  the  famous  Confederate  cavalry  commander.  After  completing  her  course 
there  Peggy  enrolled  at  Bryn  Mawr  college  for  girls  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 
She  completed  her  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  there  and  in  September,  1949, 
she  and  a  group  of  Smith  college  girls  from  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  left  for 
Mexico  City  where  they  will  study  for  a  year  at  the  University  of  Mexico.  They  are 
doubtless  exchange  students,  an  equal  number  going  to  Smith  college  for  girls  at 
Northampton. 

Julia  Chesser  also  completed  her  academic  course  at  Stuart’s  Hall.  In  1948  she 
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matriculated  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  alma  mater  of  her  fa¬ 
ther.  In  September,  1949,  she  enrolled  as  a  sophomore.  Julia  is  a  member  of  the 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  national  sorority. 


CHAPTER  41 


BRYCE  TALBOT  SANG  WITH  AMOS  ‘N  ANDY 

If  you  were  a  radio  fan  and  “listened  in“  at  the  Amos  5n  Andy  broadcasts  about 
24  years  ago,  you  heard  the  voice  of  Bryce  Talbot  who  had  been  employed  by  this 
famous  comedian  team  to  sing  on  their  programs.  This  pair  of  humorists  has  been 
on  the  air  longer  than  any  other  since  radio  was  first  invented.  Only  a  few  months 
ago,  they  signed  a  contract  with  the  American  Broadcasting  Co,  for  two  million 
dollars . 

Freeman  Gosdon  is  Amos  and  Charlie  Cor  r  ell  is  Andy.  Gosdon  is  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  and  where  he  picked  up  the 
dialect  which  made  him  famous  and  very  wealthy. 

In  1924  Bryce  Talbot  had  a  two-week  singing  engagement  with  Balaban  &  Katz 
at  the  Tivoli  Theatre,  63rd  and  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  in  a  vaudeville  act.  During 
one  of  those  weeks  Bryce  applied  to  the  Harris  Piano  Co.  to  sing  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  hotel  radio  station  WEBH.  One  night  at  1  1  P.M.  he  finished  his  act  at  the 
Tivoli  and  took  a  taxi  to  the  Edgewater  Beach  hotel,  5600  north.  He  arrived  on 
time  for  a  broadcast,  his  singing  made  a  hit  with  the  manager  and  thereafter  he 
sang  every  Friday  night  at  1 1  o'clock.  Bryce  said  they  gave  him  a  dinner  every 
night  he  sang  but  no  money,  just  the  honor. 

Freeman  Gosden  and  Charles  Correll  were  a  singing  team  in  the  same  show. 
Both  were  standins  for  out-of-town  vaudeville  shows  to  fill  in  vacancies  on  call. 

Andy  played  the  piano  and  sang  and  Amos  played  the  Ukulele  and  was  also  a  singer. 
No  salary  ye^  for  them.  Howard  Neumiller  was  the  accompanist.  He  is  now  pro¬ 
gram  director  for  WBBM,  the  Columbia  broadcasting  station  in  Chicago.  Some 
time  later,  the  Chicago  Tribune  which  owned  radio  station  WGN  hired  Amos  n 
Andy  as  a  singing  team  and  Bryce  was  employed  at  station  WGN  to  sing  with  a  male 
quartet  with  Mark  Eove,  who  at  that  time  was  director  of  the  station. 

Bennei  McKenna,  business  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  radio  comic  strip.  The  idea  was  put  up  to  Amos  'n  Andy,  Bryce,  and  others, 
and  they  turned  down  the  offer.  At  that  time  Amos  ‘n  Andy  were  known  as  Sam  'n 
Henry.  Eventually,  however,  Amos  n  Andy  were  drafted  against  their  will.  After 
the  first  week  of  the  script  they  received  thousands  of  letters  mostly  from  the  south, 
presumably  because  Gosden  was  a  southern  man. 

They  went  from  Chicago  to  Hollywood  and  fame  and  wealth,  Bryce,  at  one  time 
was  musical  program  manager  of  WGN,  remained  at  that  station  and  sang  light  op¬ 
erettas  and  solos.  Then  records  began  to  be  sold  by  the  thousands  and  he  finally 
dropped  out  of  radio  work,  although  he  sang  at  some  commercial  stations  in  the 
thirties.  In  the  early  192  0  s  Bryce  sang  the  baritone  parts  in  the  premier  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  grand  opera  “The  White  Bird  ’,  produced  by  a  company  of  the  best  ama¬ 
teur  singers  in  Chicago,  in  a  theatre  on  Michigan  avenue. 

His  first  appearance  in  public,  except  Sunday  school  and  grade  school  Christmas 
programs,  was  at  the  age  of  12  years.  He  sang  a  solo  in  the  oratorio  “The  Crea¬ 
tion  5.  Arthur  Middleton,  who  graduated  from  the  Simpson  college  conservatory  in 
1904,  sang  the  basso  parts  in  that  oratorio.  Both  he  and  Bryce  studied  under  Alex¬ 
ander  Emslie,  head  of  the  vocal  department  at  the  conservatory,  the  greatest  ora¬ 
torio  teacher  of  his  day.  In  the  early  twenties,  Arthur  Middleton  was  referred  to 
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Bryce  Talbot  of  Chicago,  born  1889 


Mrs.  Bryce  Talbot  and  a  friend,  Miss  Margot  Ulluoa,  left  by  plane 
December  11,  1949,  for  Santiago,  Chili.  Margot  was  born  in  Chili, 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Santiago,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  from  the  dental  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  They  planned  to  be  gone  six  weeks.  Their  schedule  called  for 
stops  at  several  South  American  capitals,  including  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  returning 
home  by  way  of  Santiago,  Cuba. 


as  the  World’s  greatest  interpreter  of  oratorio.  He  afterwards  sang  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Co.  of  New  York  City,  then  went  on  the  concert  stage,  toured  Austra¬ 
lia,  and  countries  in  continental  Europe,  England  and  the  United  States.  The  second 
tenor  was  Dr.  Robert  Guy  McCutchan,  Middleton’s  classmate.  Dr.  McCutchan  was 
dean  of  the  music  department  of  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century.  After  he  retired  the  Methodist  General  conference  appointed 
him  chairman  of  the  committee  to  revise  the  humnals.  He  is  now  writing  a  book  at 
Claremont,  California. 

Bryce  Talbot,  fourth  child  and  second  son  of  Lee  Talbot  and  Sarah  Lavina  Evans, 
was  born  at  the  home  of  his  parents  in  Indianola  June  13,  1889.  After  receiving  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  grade  schools  he  graduated  from  high  school  in  1907. 

He  was  a  student  at  Simpson  college  for  two  years.  He  married  Nell  Snow,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Melville  Cox  Snow  and  Carrie  Collins,  in  August  1911.  They  lived  in  Indian¬ 
ola  for  a  short  time,  then  moved  to  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado,  where  Bryce  went  into 
the  clothing  business.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Emslie  had  become  dean  of  the  department 
of  music  at  Colorado  State  college  at  Ft.  Collins,  and  Bryce  continued  studying 
music  under  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  he  was  drafted  in  the  army  and,  with  a  large  contingent  of 
draftees,  was  ordered  to  report  at  Ft.  Riley,  Kansas.  He  took  the  examination  at 
an  officer’s  training  camp  and  received  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
field  artillery  at  Ft.  Sill  Oklahoma.  His  division  was  ordered  to  report  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  South  Carolina,  where  they  received  sailing  orders  to  ship  for  France  in  the 
afternoon  of  November  11,  1918.  The  orders  were  cancelled  when  a  wire  was  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  armistice  had  been  signed  at  1 1  a.m.  He  was  given  his  honorable 
discharge  and  was  at  home  within  ten  days.  After  a  short  visit  there,  he  left  for 
Chicago,  where  he  became  head  of  the  glove  department  of  the  Carson,  Pirie, 

Scott  &  Co.  store.  He  was  also  buyer  and  purchased  inventories  of  gloves  at 
Glover sville,  New  York.  Some  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  lingerie  de¬ 
partment  of  which  he  is  now  head  and  credit  manager.  Mrs.  Talbot  also  attended 
Simpson  college  for  two  years.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Delta  Delta  sorority. 

Mrs.  Talbot  took  both  her  A.B.  and  M.A.  degrees  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
with  a  major  in  social  science.  She  obtained  employment  in  the  office  of  the  dean 
of  the  dental  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  which,  together  with  the  medi¬ 
cal  department,  is  located  in  Chicago.  In  1930  Mrs.  Talbot  was  given  a  leave  of 
absence,  during  which  she  received  her  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Johns-Hopkins  University 
at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  That  summer  she  sailed  for  Europe  where  she  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  Paris,  France.  Upon  her  return  to  America  she  resumed  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  dean  of  the  dental  department,  University  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Talbot  has  an  interesting  and  unusual  genealogy,  with  two  or  three  lines, 
among  others,  Hopkins  and  Brewster,  extending  back  to  the  Mayflower,  (l620).  Two 
of  her  greatgrandmothers  were  born  in  Virginia,  one,  Sarah  Ann  Brookbank,  in  Lou¬ 
doun  county,  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Virginia.  Her  Hopkins  ancestor  (Con¬ 
stance)  was  born  in  England  in  1620,  and  Elder  Brewster  was  born  in  England,  and 
came  to  America  on  the  Mayflower. 

Nicholas  Snow  sailed  on  the  ship  Anne  at  the  age  of  21  to  America.  He  was  born 
in  England  in  1602.  He  married  Constance  Hopkins,  born  in  England  in  1620.  She 
came  to  America  on  the  Mayflower.  Constance  Hopkins  father,  born  in  England, 
was  Stephen  Hopkins  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  with  his  daughter,  whose  hus¬ 
band,  Nicholas,  arrived  three  years  later.  The  son  of  Nicholas  Snow  and  Constance 
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Hopkins  was  Lieut.  Jabez  Snow,  born  about  1642,  at  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  and 
married  Elizabeth  Smythe.  They  had  a  son,  Jabez  Snow,  born  about  1670,  at  East- 
ham,  and  married  Elizabeth  Treat.  The  son  of  Jabez  Snow  and  Elizabeth  Treat  was 
Samuel  Snow,  born  about  1780  at  Eastham,  and  married  Elizabeth  Freeman.  Their 
son  was  Freeman  Snow,  born  at  Eastham,  and  married  Abigail  Horton,  born  at  East¬ 
ham  in  1755.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1773. 

Freeman  Snow  and  Abigail  Horton  had  a  son  Cushing  Snow,  born  in  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  in  1790,  and  died  in  1849.  He  married  Hannah  Hendy  born 
1796  in  New  York  and  died  in  1866.  Cushing  Snow  and  Hannah  Hendy  had  a  son, 
William  Bartlett  Snow,  born  1822  and  in  1846  married  Mary  Cook,  born  1822  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Their  son  was  Melville  Cox  Snow,  born  1852  in  Indiana.  In  1887  he  married 
Carrie  Collins,  born  in  1865  in  Iowa.  Their  daughter  was  Nell  Snow,  born  in  1889 
in  Iowa  and  was  married  to  Bryce  Talbot,  born  in  1889,  in  Iowa. 

Nell  Snow  Talbot’s  great-grandparents  were  George  Collins,  probably  born  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1792.  In  1816,  he  married  Sarah  Ann  Fletcher,  born  in  1800  in 
Virginia.  Nell  s  great-grandfather,  Joseph  Rapp,  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany  in 
1822,  and  settled  in  America  in  1843.  He  married  Katharine  Dahl,  born  in  Bavaria 
in  1821  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  182  9.  This  Joseph  Rapp  was  the  great¬ 
grandfather  on  the  side  of  Nells’  mother’s  mother.  Nell’s  maternal  grandfather, 
a  son  of  George  Collins  and  Sarah  Ann  Fletcher,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1837.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Ann  Rapp,  born  in  Ohio  in  1845.  The  daughter  of  John  D.  Collins  and 
Sarah  Ann  Rapp,  was  Carrie  Sabina  Collins,  born  in  Iowa  in  1865.  She  married  Mel- 
lville  Cox  Snow,  born  in  Indiana  in  1852.  Their  daughter  was  Nell  Snow  who  married 
Bryce  Talbot.  Nell’s  distant,  ancestor.  Major  John  Freeman,  born  in  England  in 
1627  and  died  in  1719,  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
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CHAPTER  42 


A  COUNTRY  OF  MAGNIFICIENT  DISTANCES 

Down  Texas  way  lives  another  relative.  But  first,  let’s  look  at  the  record  as  ' 

A1  Smith  once  said.  Texas  is  a  state  of  multi-millionaire  oil  men  and  of  magnifi- 
cient  distances.  In  an  editorial  in  a  Texas  newspaper  it  was  stated  shortly  before 
World  War  II  broke  out,  that  if  the  United  States  declared  war  “of  course  Texas 
would  go  along’’,  thus  indicating  the  tremendous  loyalty  of  the  Texas  people  for 
the  Lone  Star  commonwealth. 

Over  Texas  have  flown  the  standards  of  six  nations:  The  castles  and  lions  of 
Spain,  the  lilies  of  France,  the  eagle,  cactus  and  serpent  of  Mexico,  the  lone  star  of 
the  Texas  republic,  the  stars  and  bars  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
of  the  United  States.  Here  lived  Austin  and  Houston,  Bowie,  Travis  and  Crockett, 
who  gave  their  lives  at  the  Alamo,  the  cradle  of  Texas  liberty. 

If  the  state  were  hinged  on  its  Oklahoma  border  and  folded  northward  Browns¬ 
ville  would  reach  a  point  about  100  miles  from  Canada;  if  folded  on  its  western  bor¬ 
der,  Port  Arthur  would  fall  into  the  Pacific  ocean  2  00  miles  from  the  coast  of  Lower 
California*  folded  on  its  eastern  border,  El  Paso  would  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
40  miles  off  the  east  coast  of  Florida;  and  folded  to  the  southwest,  the  state  would 
cover  most  of  Mexico.  Stratford  and  other  towns  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state  are  farther  from  their  own  capital  at  Austin  than  from  the  capitals  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska.  (  Reference  World 
Book  Encyclopedia), 

At  Austin,  the  headquarters  of  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Corp.,  live  the  Ditte- 
mores.  The  man  in  this  sketch  is  Louis  James  Dittemore  and  his  wife  is  Frances 
Clammer,  oldest  daughter  of  George  Clammer  and  Telia  Talbot.  Mrs.  Clammer 
once  humorously  remarked  that  an  agricultural  college  was  a  splendid  place  to 
educate  three  eligible  daughters.  And  indeed  it  was.  All  three  daughters  married 
engineers,  one  a  civil  engineer,  another  an  architectural  engineer  and  a  third  an 
electrical  engineer. 

In  his  profession  Louis  Dittemore,  a  field  engineer,  is  all  over  the  place  and  it 
is  a  huge  place  at  that.  The  area  of  Texas  is  2  67,339  square  miles.  At  times  he 
is  down  in  the  mesquite  country  along  the  Rio  Grande  river.  He  might  be  in  the  Pan¬ 
handle  country  and  at  one  time  his  company  sent  him  into  Louisiana  to  do  some  sur¬ 
veying.  He  is  well  up  among  the  company’s  employees  and  is  popular  with  all  of 
them. 

The  Dittemores  like  the  outdoors.  They  own  a  big  motor  boat,  enjoy  fishing, 
boating  and  hunting,  and  are  living  a  comfortable,  and  happy  life.  They  are  enthus¬ 
iastic  members  of  the  Austin  Capitol  Rod  and  Gun  club  and  their  friends  accompany 
them  when  they  go  out  for  a  spin  in  their  motor  boat  on  Lake  Travis.  It  is  stocked 
with  an  abundance  of  fish  and  bass  are  the  prize  catch. 

Frances  Clammer  was  born  Sept.  2  5,  1904.  She  attended  the  public  schools  at 
Ft.  Collins,  Colorado,  and  graduated  from  the  Manhattan,  Kansas,  high  school.  Af¬ 
ter  her  graduation  she  enrolled  at  Kansas  State  college  in  192  3.  Mrs.  Dittemore 
matriculated  at  Washburn  college,  Topeka,  Kansas.  They  were  married  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  May  2  3,  1932.  Mr.  Dittemore  started  working  for  the  Phillips 
Corp.  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  In  the  192  0’s  Mrs.  Dittemore  wrote  some  poetry 
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that  was  published  in  magazines. 

Louis  James  Dittemore  was  born  Aug.  19,  1904,  at  Axtell,  Kansas.  His  mother 
was  Margaret  Isobel  Kent  and  his  father  was  Dr.  James  Henry  Dittemore.  His 
mother’s  father’s  name  was  Absolom  Kent  and  her  mother  was  a  Baggott,  born 
near  Troy,  Kansas,  in  1876.  Dr.  Dittemore  studied  medecine  at  Rush  Medical  in 
Chicago  and  started  practice  at  St.  Jo,  Missouri. 
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Mrs.  Virginia  Forrester  Mansfield 


CHAPTER  43 


A  DESCENDENT  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL 

This  sketch  takes  us  back  to  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  whose  absolutism 
resulted  in  a  civil  war  and  his  execution.  After  this  civil  war  a  parliament  was 
organized  by  an  army  opposed  to  the  king,  which  drew  up  an  instrument  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  made  Oliver  Cromwell  Lord  Protector. 

The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  says  Charles  I  came  to  the  throne  in  162  5  and 
within  the  next  four  years  he  convened  three  parliaments  and  dissolved  each  of 
them  because  they  refused  to  submit  to  his  arbitrary  ways.  He  violated  agreements, 
including  one  which  by  act  of  parliament  gave  the  people  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Between 
1629  and  1640  Charles  was,  in  fact,  dictator  of  England.  He  raised  money  by  illegal 
methods.  In  1640  he  was  forced  to  call  a  parliament  to  put  down  a  rebellion  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  was  known  as  the  long  parliament  because  it  was  in  session  for  12  years 
but  he  had  no  better  success  with  this  parliament  than  with  others.  The  middle 
classes  supported  Cromwell,  whereas  the  king  received  the  support  of  the  nobility, 
gentry  and  clergy.  Cromwell,  by  the  use  of  his  army,  adjourned  the  long  parliament 
and  when  King  Charles  fled  to  Scotland  Cromwell  used  his  army.  Several  battles 
were  fought  all  of  which  were  won  by  the  Lord  Protector.  Charles  was  delivered 
over  to  Cromwell  who  signed  his  death  warrant  and  the  king  was  executed.  Crom¬ 
well  was  offered  the  crown  but  refused  it.  Some  authorities  say  it  was  because  he 
feared  to  accept  it. 

One  of  the  descendents  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  America  is  Joseph  Francis  Mans¬ 
field  of  Chicago.  He  is  also  descended  from  Lord  Mansfield  of  England.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Virginia,  daughter  of  Forrest  Bayne  Forrester  and  Blanche  Evans,  at  Crown 
Point,  Indiana,  August  19,  1934.  Blanche  is  a  first  cousin  of  Telia  Talbot  Clammer 
of  Manhattan,  of  Bryce  Talbot,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Loren  C.  Talbot,  Indianola, 
Iowa. 

Virginia  spent  one  year  at  a  boarding  school,  Bethany  college,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
then  graduated  from  high  school  in  1926  at  Manhattan.  She  graduated  from  Kansas 
State  college  in  1932,  with  a  B.  S.  degree  in  general  science  and  a  major  in  journal¬ 
ism.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority. 

The  Mansfields  have  a  son,  Robert  Forrester  Mansfield,  born  January  1,  1936, 
in  Chicago.  Joseph  Francis  is  an  alumnus  of  Northwestern  University  and  is  beach 
manager  for  the  Chicago  park  district,  and  also  swimming  coach.  Mr.  Mansfield’s 

grandfather,  James  Mansfield,  married - Bailey.  He  was  with  Sherman  on 

his  march  to  the  sea  and  sailed  with  Commodore  Perry.  His  father  was  Joseph 
Francis  Mansfield  and  his  mother  was  Delia  Lally,  born  in  Gallway,  Ireland.  She 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  12  years. 

Blanche  Evans  Forrester’s  mother  was  Rosalie  Gately,  born  in  Chester  county, 
Illinois,  August  11,  1865,  and  died  July  7,  1938  at  St.  John,  Kansas.  Her  father, 
Charles  Thomas  Gately,  was  a  captain  of  a  river  boat  and  sold  merchandise,  gro¬ 
ceries  and  farm  products  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  river.  He  was  born  in  1843 
and  died  in  1876.  Her  mother  was  Mary  Ann  Black,  born  in  1849  and  died  in  1912. 

Rosalie  Gately  married  Charles  Llewellen  Evans  January  17,  1886,  at  Harper, 
Kansas.  Charles  was  born  at  Coshocton,  Ohio,  August  22,  1865.  With  his  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters  he  had  come  out  from  Iowa  to  Kansas  and  settled  at 
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Harper.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  June  10,  1948.  For  a  good 
many  years  he  was  a  building  contractor  and  accumulated  considerable  money,  but 
during  the  depression  he  lost  much  of  his  savings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L»  Evans  lived  for  a  time  after  their  marriage  in  Harper 
county,  Kansas,  and  then  in  Kingman  county.  When  government  lands  were  opened 
up  further  west  they  decided  to  make  the  venture.  They  started  out  with  their  few 
belongings  in  a  covered  wagon  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen.  In  a  short  time  Charles  * 
father,  mother  and  brothers  traveled  the  same  route  after  selling  out  in  Kingman 
county,  They  all  settled  in  Hamilton  county,  which  borders  on  the  eastern  line  of 
Colorado,  and  proved  up  on  their  claims.  Charles  made  a  “dugout”  and  then  added 
two  rooms  made  of  prairie  sod.  Their  claim  was  located  25  miles  from  Syracuse. 

Blanche  Evans  was  born  in  this  sod  shanty  September  4,  1888.  It  was  a  race 
between  the  stork  and  the  doctor.  The  doctor  lost  and  when  he  arrived  the  first 
child  of  Charles  and  Rosalie  had  been  born.  Life  on  the  prairie  had  been  extremely 
rugged  and  the  entire  Evans  family  decided  to  pull  up  stakes  and  start  out  again. 

So  with  a  four-week  old  baby  they  arrived  at  Summerfield,  Kansas,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Marshall  county.  Charles  L.  and  Rosalie  Gately  Evans  had  two 
other  daughters,  Maud,  born  in  1890,  and  Grace  in  May,  1892,  both  born  at  Sum¬ 
merfield.  Maud  died  in  the  late  summer  of  that  year. 

Grace  Evans  married  Harry  Ernest  Vohringer,  now  a  judge  in  a  court  in  El 
Paso  county,  Colorado,  of  which  Colorado  Springs  is  the  county  seat.  Harry  Vohr¬ 
inger  was  born  at  Garden  City,  Kansas.  He  was  a  sargeant  in  the  89th  infantry 
division  during  World  War  I,  and  spent  ten  months  in  France.  His  father  was 
John.  Henry  Vohringer,  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  married  Rebecca  Regena 
Sommers  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  She  has  a  sister,  Sadie,  who  was  employed 
in  the  treasury  department  in  Washington  for  42  years.  The  Vohringers  live  on  a 
ranch  near  Colorado  Springs.  They  have  no  children. 

When  she  was  quite  young,  Blanche  could  read  and  she  began  learning  “pieces 
to  speak.5’  She  took  part  in  Christmas  plays,  patriotic  and  church  programs.  These 
events  were  of  great  importance  in  the  social  and  cultural  life  in  the  early-day  Kan¬ 
sas  small  town.  When  she  was  eight  years  old,  her  father  was  in  a  play,  put  on  by 
an  out-of-town  director.  She  studied  the  lines  of  the  play  with  her  father  and  attended 
the  rehearsals.  She  soon  had  the  entire  play  memorized  and  when  the  director  dis¬ 
covered  it  he  appointed  her  the  prompter  for  the  rest  of  the  cast. 

These  experiences  led  to  an  unusual  record  in  amateur  dramatics.  Blanche 
finished  grade  school  in  1902  and  then  went  to  stay  with  a  cousin.  Mabel  Stockton 
Bower,  at  Salina,  Kansas.  There  she  attended  high  school  and  her  parents  and  sister, 
Grace,  moved  there.  Blanche'  s  ambition  was  to  have  a  college  education,  so  the 
family  made  another  move  and  went  to  Manhattan.  She  attended  college  for  two  years 
and  in  April,  1907,  married  Forrest  Bayne  Forrester,  of  W  akeeney,  Kansas.  Mr. 
Forrester  had  completed  a  course  in  pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  at  Law¬ 
rence,  and  had  come  to  Manhattan  to  take  his  first  job.  Mr.  Forrester  was  born 
June  28,  1888,  a  son  of  Robert  Bayne  Forrester,  Belvue,  Pennsylvania,  and  Anna 
Schmidt.  Anna’s  mother  was  born  in  London,  England,  and  her  father,  Leonard 
Schmidt  in  Breman,  Germany. 

The  first  Forrester  family  came  from  Scotland  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 

Their  coat  of  arms  is  a  mailed  arm,  bent  at  the  elbow,  with  a  spear  in  a  clenched 
fist  extending  at  an  angle  and  another  spear  extending  downward  to  the  shoulder. 
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October  14,  1909,  Virginia,  daughter  of  Forrest  and  Blanche,  was  born  at  Man¬ 
hattan.  When  Virginia  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  Blanche  began  her  interrupted 
education.  Because  of  home  duties  she  took  only  a  few  hours  of  college  work  each 
semester.  She  majored  in  journalism  and  received  her  B.  S.  degree  in  general 
science  in  1927.  That  same  year,  Mrs.  Forrester  went  to  San  Diego,  California, 
with  a  view  of  making  that  city  their  permanent  home.  While  there  she  did  practice 
teaching  in  dramatics  and  directed  plays  at  the  normal  school.  She  was  also  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Community  Players  and  gave  private  lessons  in  dramatics.  But  a 
tragedy  occurred  in  Forest’s  family,  when  his  brother,  Miles,  was  drowned  and  the 
idea  of  leaving  Manhattan  was  temporarily  abandoned. 

Eventually,  Mrs.  Forrester  became  associated  with  the  Capper  Publications, 
owned  and  published  by  United  States  Senator  Arthur  Capper.  She  wrote  a  column 
for  one  of  these  magazines.  During  this  time  an  arrangement  was  made  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Household  Magazine,  a  Capper  publication,  and  the  extension  service  of  Kan¬ 
sas  State  to  send  Mrs.  Forrester  over  the  state  to  give  instruction  to  various  rural 
groups  for  4-H  and  Farm  Bureau  programs.  She  was  an  instructor  for  two  summers 
in  recreational  dramatics  at  the  Missouri  recreational  workshop  in  Pin  Oak,  Mis¬ 
souri.  It  was  supervised  by  the  extension  department  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
at  Columbia. 

In  this  varied  work  in  towns  of  Kansas,  Mrs.  Forrester  built  up  a  reputation  for 
her  work  in  amateur  dramatics.  Reviews  appeared  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
commenting  on  her  success  with  plays,  stage  setting,  and  play  reading  groups. 

The  Forresters  are  now  linving  on  a  ranch  north  of  Manhattan  and  are  raising 
purebred  Hereford  cattle.  Their  ranch  includes  about  750  acres  of  pasture  and  cul¬ 
tivated  land.  Mr.  Forrester  also  continues  in  the  drug  business  and  owns  a  store 
near  Kansas  State  college. 
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CHAPTER  44 


A  RELATIVE  in  the  JAYHAWKER  STATE 

Down  in  Mission,  Kansas,  which  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  claims  as  its  own, 
lives  a  Jayhawker  relative.  The  official  name  of  Kansas  is  the  Sunflower  state, 
but  it  became  known  as  the  Jayhawker  state  as  a  result  of  unsettled  conditions 
some  years  before  the  War  of  Secession.  The  origin  of  its  official  name  was  taken 
from  a  tribe  of  Indians  and  means  M People  of  the  South  Wind”  says  the  World 
Book  Encyclopedia,  an  apt  designation  because  of  the  hot  winds  which  occasionally 
blow  across  the  state. 

More  than  400  years  ago  General  Coronado  came  up  the  Santa  Fe  trail  from 
Mexico  in  search  of  mystic  cities  known  as  El  Quiviira,  which  tradition  said  contain¬ 
ed  vast  amounts  of  gold  in  Indian  villages.  Thus  Spain  set  up  a  claim  for  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Kansas. 

Here  roamed  great  herds  of  buffaloes  and  buffalo  “wallows’  could  be  seen  as 
late  as  the  nineties.  Washington  Irving,  one  of  America’s  great  literary  geniuses 
and  one-time  ambassador  to  Spain,  made  a  trip  to  Kansas  some  time  after  1850  and 
wrote  stories  about  the  slaughter  of  these  animals  for  their  hides  only,  leaving 
the  bodies  to  decay  or  dry  up  by  the  hot  winds.  The  bones  of  buffaloes  could  be 
found  piled  along  fences  as  late  as  1900  and  were  gathered  up  and  made  into  knife 
handles. 

Here  lived  Carried  Nation,  the  hatchet-swinging  radical  prohibitionist  who 
broke  up  bars  and  smashed  expensive  glassware  in  Kansas  saloons.  Somewhat 
earlier,  a  brilliant  woman  orator  during  the  hard  times  of  the  late  eighties  and 
early  nineties  when  there  were  no  markets  for  farm  products  declared  from  plat¬ 
forms  that  “Kansas  out  to  raise  more  hell  and  less  corn.”  That  was  during  the 
days  of  the  populist  movement  which  captured  the  imagination  of  the  people  of 
the  Jayhawker  state.  In  1896  both  the  populist  and  the  peoples  party  were  taken 
over  by  the  democrats  during  the  first  campaign  of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Much  earlier  “forty-niners”  in  prairie  schooners  and  covered  wagons  and  any¬ 
thing  that  would  move  crossed  the  hot  plains  of  the  Jayhawker  state  in  an  endless 
train,  hell-bent  for  California  where  gold  had  been  discovered  at  Sutter’s  Mill 
in  1848.  Many  of  them,  recognizing  the  opportunities,  ceased  their  gold-seeking 
expedition  and  settled  on  some  of  the  best  land  in  Kansas.  Thus  numberless  people 
from  far  eastern  states  and  as  far  west  as  Iowa  furnished  the  fine  stock  and  citizen¬ 
ship  which  helped  make  Kansas  what  it  is  today. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  border  warfare  broke  out  between 
the  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  parties.  In  the  first  election  the  slavery  party  was 
victorious.  However,  a  later  election  may  have  changed  the  entire  future  of  Kansas. 
Five  years  before  the  War  of  Secession  broke  out,  John  Brown  and  his  sons  made  an 
ill-advised  attack  on  Pottawatomie  Creek,  says  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  and 
border  warfare  flared  up  worse  than  ever. 

In  an  early  day,  Coffyville,  Kansas,  was  a  hideout  for  a  band  of  robbers  which 
plundered  surrounding  counties.  Still  farther  west  was  Dodge  City,  a  “cow  town” 
noted  for  cattle  rustlers  and  bad  characters  who  shot  up  the  little  village  and  each 
other.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  from  the  south  and  southwest,  some  of  them  coming  up 
the  Santa  Fe  trail,  munched  buffalo  grass  and  blue  stem  and  were  driven  or  shipped 
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to  market.  During  the  drouth  years,  Emerson  Hough,  in  his  “Spanish  Borderlands”, 
says  the  phrase  written  on  a  farmer’s  wagon  top,  “Going  back  to  my  wife’s  folks”, 
became  historic.  (  Reference,  World  Book  Encyclopedia.)  Kansas  was  one  of  the  few 
holdouts  against  prohibition  but  in  the  1948  election  the  state  voted  wet,  leaving 
Mississippi  about  the  only  dry  state.  After  the  drouth  and  famine  shortly  before  the 
Civil  War  the  name  “Bleeding  Kansas”  was  applied  to  the  Jayhawker  state. 

At  Mission,  Kansas,  lives  Virginia  Talbot  Brazeal,  who  first  blinked  her  eyes  in 
Colorado,  where  she  was  born  at  Ft.  Collins,  January  1,  1906.  She  is  the  second 
daughter  of  George  and  Telia  Talbot  Clammer. 

In  a  letter  Virginia  humorously  remarked:  “There  is  no  glory  in  my  past  except 
a  few  lurid  incidents,  which,  since  the  other  characters  in  all  of  the  clans  and  con¬ 
nections  back  to  the  1700’ s  and  further,  are  above  reproach,  we  will  just  leave 
these  be  --  6  feet  under.  I  took  journalism  but  the  only  use  I  ever  made  of  it  was 
to  keep  a  diary  for  17  years,  which  I  destroyed  to  keep  it  from  falling  into  evil  hands. 

“The  thing  that  pleased  me  most,”  she  added,  “was  having  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  publish  a  picture  of  a  quilt  I  dreamed  up  during  the  gloom  of  insomnia. 

They  paid  me  $25  for  publishing  the  picture  and  had  me  send  it  on  to  New  York 
to  their  artist.  It  was  published  in  the  April,  1944,  issue,  ^-hey  kept  the  quilt 
for  two  years.  I  wrote  them  about  it  and  received  a  letter  that  it  had  been  lost  but 
that  they  had  insured  it  for  $300.  Repeatedly  I  went  to  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  and 
prayed  that  the  quilt  would  never  be  traced.  In  between  I  mentally  spent  the  $  300. 

But  apparently  I  had  waited  too  long.  The  express  company  located  the  package  at 
Marion,  Kansas.  I  was  desolate.” 

Virginia  graduated  from  the  Manhattan,  Kansas,  high  school  in  192  5.  She  attended 
Kansas  State  college  (enrollment  now  about  8,000)  Lar thr ee  years  and  one  summer 
school.  She  denies  it  but  she  was  a  fine  student.  Her  studies  always  came  first. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority.  She  married  Argus  Cox  Brazeal  at 
Venida,  Oklahoma,  March  17,  1945.  Virginia  has  a  son,  Philip  Barry  Osborne, 
by  a  former  marriage.  He  was  born  at  Manhattan  March  15,  1935,  and  is  now  15years 
old.  He  is  a  fine  student  and  won  the  Kansas  state  certificate  for  creative  writing 
in  the  junior  division  from  Quill  and  Scroll  of  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  in  1948.  The  subject  of  his  article  related  to  the  death  of  his  little  dog, 
Flush.  When  he  read  it  in  his  class  the  pupils  cried.  His  story  was  published  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  He  was  editor  of  his  school  paper  and  won  a  basketball  letter 
in  June,  1949.  Philip  plans  to  take  a  course  of  journalism  at  Shawnee  high  school  at 
Mission  next  fall.  He  was  confirmed  this  June  in  St.  Michaels  Episcopal  church, 
of  which  his  mother  has  been  a  member  of  16  years. 

Philip  was  one  of  three  students  chosen  for  a  radio  quiz  program  last  year. 

He  plays  a  saxophone  in  the  band  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  student  council 
from  the  two  eighth  grades  this  year. 

Gus  Argus  Brazeal  was  born  June  14,  1894,  at  Mansfield,  Missouri.  His  father 
was  Joseph  Wiley  Brazeal,  born  Sept.  16,  1870,  also  at  Mansfield.  His  mother  was 
Lou  Rinda  Letsinger,  born  April  25,  1872,  at  Mansfield.  His  grandfather  was  Henry 
Brazeal,  born  in  Tennessee,  and  his  grandmother  was  also  born  in  Tennessee.  His 
Grandfather  Letsinger  was  born  in  Kentucky  as  was  his  Grandmother  Letsinger.  Mr. 
Brazeal  has  a  record  which  shows  that  a  Brazeal  ancestor  was  one  of  George 
Washington’s  aides  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  Brazeals  originated  in 
France  and  the  Letsingers  in  Holland.  Mr.  Brazeal  is  a  foreman  in  the  Swift  &  Co. 
plant  at  Kansas  City  and  has  30  years  of  continuous  service  with  that  company. 


CHAPTER  45 


INDICTED  WITH  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

The  Boggess  line  comes  into  the  Talbot  family  through  the  marriage  of  William 
Robert  Boggess  and  Miriam  Clammer,  whose  mother  is  Telia  Talbot  and  whose 
grandfather  was  Lee  Talbot 

The  early  Boggesses  in  America  lived  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia.  The 
first  Boggess  of  record  was  Robert  Boggess,  whose  grant  was  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Potomac  river,  where  the  remains  of  some  locks  and  canal,  built  by  George 
Washington  for  a  mill,  can  still  be  seen.  This  Robert  Boggess,  George  Washing¬ 
ton  and  others,  were  indicted  in  1760  for  failure  to  return  for  taxation  their  wheeled 
vehicles.  His  great-grandson,  Henry  Boggess,  was  born  in  1793  and  died  in  1891. 

The  grandfather  of  this  Henry  Boggess,  whose  name  was  also  Henry,  was  born 
in  1736  (presumably  in  Fairfax  county)  and  married  Mary  Ann  Lindsay,  a  descend - 
ent  of  Lord  Lyon,  King  of  Armes,  mentioned  in  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  books. 
Lindsay  was  between  the  two  Henrys.  The  second  Henry  Boggess  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  outstanding  character  and  intelligence.  Lindsay  and  his  family  mov¬ 
ed  to  Marion  county,  West  Virginia,  about  1810  and  helped  establish  Gilboa  church 
at  Fairmont,  There  in  the  graveyard  several  Boggesses  are  buried. 

William  Robert  Boggess’  grandmother,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Railey,  was  born  in 
Versailles,  Kentucky.  Her  mother  was  a  Blackwell,  who  lived  in  the  Carolinas. 
William  Boggess’  grandfather  was  Richard  Oates  Boggess,  born  in  Kentucky.  His 
Grandmother  Gaugh--Martha  White--was  born  in  Jackson  county,  Missouri.  One 
of  the  family  farms  included  Pecks  and  Taylors  in  Kansas  City.  Some  of  Mrs. 
Gaugh’s  people,  including  a  cousin,  appear  in  the  novel,  ’‘Order  No.  Eleven.” 

William  Robert  Boggess’  maternal  grandfather  was  James  P.  Gaugh,  born  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  One  side  of  the  family  was  related  to  Mary  Todd,  wife  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Gaugh’s  wife’s  mother  was  a  McGowan  and  was  the  child  of 
a  silk  importer  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  who,  as  a  girl  sat  on  the  lap  of 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  at  the  time  the  famous  French  general  was  making  a  grand 
tour  of  the  United  States.  That  was  in  1800.  The  child’s  mother’s  name  was  Marie 
Orne  from  France,  and  a  friend  of  Lafayette. 

William  Robert  Boggess’  mother  was  Hattie  Acenath  Gaugh,  born  April  6,  1866, 
and  died  August  8,  1929.  His  father  was  Earl  Montrose  Boggess,  born  August  19, 
1861,  and  died  May  5,  1948. 

Earl  Montrose  Boggess  was  born  in  Fay ettsville,  Arkansas,  where  his  mother 
lived  while  she  was  following  her  husband  around  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  army  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  quarter¬ 
masters  corps.  Before  the  general  and  his  wife  had  moved  to  Scandia,  Kansas, 
he  had  received  his  pardon  and  his  citizenship  papers  were  in  the  Boggess  family 
records. 

William  R.  Boggess’  parents  lived  in  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri,  until  a  fire 
destroyed  their  lumber  yard  at  which  time  they  moved  to  Scandia,  Kansas,  Republic 
county.  That  was  in  1918. 

William  Robert,  husband  of  Miriam  Clammer,  was  born  in  1908  at  Scandia, 
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Kansas,  where  he  received  his  primary  education.  He  graduated  from  the  high 
school  there  in  1926  and  then  entered  Kansas  State  college  the  following  fall,  where 
he  took  a  course  in  electrical  engineering,  which  he  completed  in  1930.  He  married 
Miriam  Clammer  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  May  29,  1930.  She  was  born  at  Ft.  Collins, 
Colorado,  June  16,  1910.  Mr.  Boggess  first  went  to  Schenectady,  New  York,  on 
test  with  the  General  Electric  Company. 

He  and  Mrs.  Boggess  moved  to  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  in  1931.  He  was  then  a  sales 
manager  for  the  company,  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  as  a  sales  engineer 
in  the  fractional  horsepower  motor  division.  He  went  to  Detroit,  a  field  office,  in 
1936  as  a  specialist  in  small  electric  motors,  selling  to  other  companies. 

He  returned  to  Ft.  Wayne  in  1946  to  take  over  the  then  small  apparatus  elec¬ 
trical  division,  handling  intra-company  sales.  He  took  over  the  aircraft  sales  as 
well  and  became  manager  of  intra-company  sales  in  the  apparatus  division  of  the 
fractional  horsepower  motors.  It  is  now  a  many  million  dollar  business  and  he  is 
an  extremely  busy  man.  He  consults  frequently  with  company  officials  at  the  head 
office  in  Schenactady.  The  aircraft  business  has  to  do  with  the  new  airplane  groups 
for  which  appropriations  have  been  made  by  congress,  totaling  several  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boggess  have  three  children.  Barbara  Bee  Boggess  was  born 
at  Ft.  Wayne  November  1934,  and  is  now  a  freshman  in  Ft.  Wayne  high  school.  She 
plays  a  violin  well,  is  exceptionally  good  in  art,  in  which  she  is  majoring.  Already 
planning  for  a  career  she  wants  to  be  a  dress  designer.  She  is  almost  a  straight 
“A”  student  and  is  especially  good  in  Latin. 

Bryan  Evans  Boggess  was  born  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1937,  and  is  intense  and 
emotional,  good  looking,  and  very  musical.  He  is  now  taking  piano  lessons.  His 
mother  has  hopes  that  he  will  have  a  career  at  the  Metropolitan  in  New  York  City. 

Their  younges  son,  William  Talbot  Boggess,  was  born  in  Detroit  in  1940.  His 
mother  says  he  is  a  mischievous  lad  but  that  his  teachers  love  him.  He  is  always 
in  a  great  rush,  very  musical,  an  “A”  student  and  a  prodigious  reader. 

While  at  Kansas  State  Mrs.  Boggess  joined  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority  and  is 
active  in  the  Pi  Phi  almnae  club  at  Ft.  Wayne.  She  enjoys  music  and  is  a  rabid 
opera  fan. 

In  this  volume  you  will  find  19  families  whose  ancestors  are  known  to  have  been 
born  in  the  old  country.  Of  these  19  families  William  Talbot  Boggess,  aged  nine 
years,  son  of  William  Robert  Boggess  and  Miriam  Clammer  has  nine  ancestors  or 
lines  leading  back  to  the  British  isles  and  continental  Europe. 

We  are  setting  them  down  here  to  serve  as  a  pattern  for  other  relatives  to  find 
their  lineage;  and  also  to  provide  information  for  eligible  relatives  to  join  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  or  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  or  the  United  Daughters  or  Sons  of  the 
Confederacy.  Two  Woodfords  fought  with  the  colonists,  there  may  have  been  a  third, 
Gall,  in  the  Revolutionary  army  but  we  have  no  record  of  his  direct  ancestor  in 
America.  The  Corder  family  had  a  son  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  possibly  the  Hathaway 
family  in  the  revolutionary  army. 

The  surnames  of  the  nine  lines  of  William  Talbot  Boggess  are  as  follows:  Wood¬ 
ford  Proudfoot,  Evans,  Conway,  Gall,  Talbot,  Cochran,  Clammer  and  Boggess. 
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His  Talbot  ancestry:  William  Talbot  Boggess,  whose  mother  is  Miriam  Clam- 
mer,  whose  mother  wag  Telia  Talbot,  whose  father  was  Lee  Talbot,  whose  father 
was  John  W.  Talbot,  whose  father  was  Robert  Talbot,  whose  father  was  Richard 
Talbot,  whose  father  was  William  Talbot,  born  in  England. 

His  Boggess  Ancestry:  William  Talbot  Boggess,  whose  father  is  William  Robert 
Boggess,  whose  father  was  Earl  Montrose  Boggess,  whose  father  was  Richard 
Oates  Boggess.  (We  were  unable  to  obtain  the  names  of  William  Robert  Boggess’ 
great-grandfather  but  somewhere  in  the  family  there  are  records  to  show  that 
the  Boggesses  were  of  French  and  English  descent). 

His  Gall  ancestry:  William  Talbot  Boggess,  whose  mother  was  Miriam  Clam- 
mer,  whose  mother  is  Telia  Talbot,  whose  father  was  Lee  Talbot,  whose  father 
was  John  W.  Talbot,  whose  father  was  Robert  Talbot,  whose  father  was  Richard 
Talbot,  whose  daughter,  Elizabeth  Talbot,  born  1819,  married  George  Gall,  whose 
ancestors  were  born  in  Germany. 

His  Clammer  ancestry:  William  Talbot  Boggess,  whose  mother  is  Miriam 
Clammer,  whose  father  was  George  Clammer,  whose  ancester,  born  in  Virginia, 
was  a  descendent  of  the  Clammer  family  (spelled  Klemmerer)  born  in  Germany. 

William  Talbot  Boggess’  Proudfoot  ancestry:  William  Talbot  Boggess,  whose 
mother  is  Miriam  Clammer,  whose  mother  was  Telia  Talbot,  whose  father  was  Lee 
Talbot,  whose  mother  was  Edith  Proudfoot,  whose  father  was  William  Proudfoot, 
whose  father  was  John  Proudfoot,  born  in  Edinburg,  Scotland  in  1750,  a  relative 
of  the  noble  Barry  family  and  of  Richard  Proudfoot,  third  Lord  of  Santry. 

His  Woodford  ancestry:  William  Talbot  Boggess,  whose  mother  was  Miriam 
Clammer , whose  mother  was  Telia  Talbot,  whose  father  was  Lee  Talbot,  whose 
father  was  John  W.  Talbot,  whose  mother  was  Mary  Woodford,  whose  father  was 
Private  William  Woodford,  whose  father  was  General  William  Woodford,  who 
married  Lady  Frances  Howe,  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Lord  Howe.  This  boy 
therefore,  would  be  a  direct  descendent  of  this  Lord  Howe. 

His  Evans  ancestry:  William  Talbot  Boggess,  whose  mother  was  Miriam  Clam- 
mer,  whose  mother  was  Telia  Talbot,  whose  mother  was  Sarah  Lavina  Evans,  whose 
father  was  Charles  S.  Evans,  whose  father  was  Charles  Evans,  whose  father  was 
Oliver  Evans,  whose  father  was  Oliver  Evans,  born  in  Wales. 

His  Conway  ancestry:  William  Talbot  Boggess,  whose  mother  was  Miriam 
Clammer,  whose  mother  was  Telia  Talbot,  whose  mother  was  Sarah  Lavina  Evans, 
whose  mother  was  Elizabeth  Conway,  whose  father  was  John  Conway,  whose  parents 
were  born  in  Ireland. 

His  Cochran  ancestry  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Conways  except  that 
John  Coch.-r.aai  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 

This  boy’s  sister, "Barbara  Lee  Boggess,  and  brother,  Bryan  Evans  Boggess, 
and  their  first  cousin,  Philip  Osborne  have  the  same  ancestry.  However,  we  do 
not  have  the  ancestry  of  Philip’s  father. 
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CHAPTER  46 


A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  AUTHOR 
(By  Don  L.  Berry,  Editor,  Record-Herald) 

For  Ten  months  the  staff  of  the  Record-Herald  and  Indianola  Tribune  has  watched 
Loren  Talbot  hammering  away  at  his  typewriter,  lining  out  the  history  of  the  Talbot 
family  and  its  connections.  Occasionally  he  has  related  to  us  choice  bits  of  it.  His 
letters  back  to  the  paper  from  his  trip  in  West  Virgnia,  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Delaware  last  year  were  intriguing.  We  didn’t  ask  him  to  write  them.  We  wanted 
him  to  rest.  But  the  old  news  hound  just  couldn’t  pass  up  the  good  stories.  They 
had  to  come.  He  was  like  Will  Carleton’s  old  fire  horse  retired  to  a  milk  wagon. 
When  the  fire  alarm  sounded,  nothing  could  stop  him;  he  had  to  run. 

Loren  Talbot  is  probably  the  best  informed  man  on  the  war  between  the  states 
and  its  leaders  to  be  found  in  this  vicinity,  certainly  the  best  outside  the  profes¬ 
sional  history  teachers.  It  has  been  his  hobby  for  years.  When  he  wove  that  his¬ 
tory  into  the  personal  experiences  of  his  trip,  his  letters  became  profitable  history 
studies  as  well  as  interesting. 

And  so,  all  of  us  here  in  the  RHT  office  have  become  interested  in  the  Talbot 
family  history.  Lewis  Kimer,  the  business  manager,  asked  Loren  if  he  would  not 
have  a  chapter  to  tell  his  readers  something  about  the  fellow  who  wrote  it.  Lew 
said  he  had  “blown  up”  all  his  relatives;  he  ought  to  “blow  up”  himself  just  a 
little. 

In  his  46  years  of  newspaper  and  publicity  work,  Loren  has  written  stories 
about  the  great  and  the  humble.  (He  has  put  more  heart  into  his  stories  about  the 
humble  than  about  the  great.)  But  I  don’t  think  he  has  ever  written  a  story  about 
himself.  He  couldn’t.  He  isn’t  that  kind.  His  modesty  (and  I  say  this  seriously) 
is  almost  a  fault.  Nevertheless  we  all  love  him  for  it. 

Goaded  by  Mr.  Kimer’ s  insistence,  he  admitted  the  book  should  contain  something 
about  the  author.  He  tried  valiantly  and  patiently  to  write  it.  Finally  he  gave  up 
and  came  to  me  with  this  appeal; 

“I  can’t  write  anything  about  myself.  I’ve  tried  and  I  won’t  print  it.  Will  you 
please  cover  my  obituary.  Here  are  some  facts  I’ve  put  down.  Maybe  you  can  dig 
a  story  out  of  them.” 

I  can’t  do  it  nearly  as  well  as  he  could;  but  the  lifelong  acquaintance  and  the  50 
years  of  most  intimate  association  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  refuse.  I  cannot 
remember  when  I  didn’t  know  him.  He  is  four  and  a  half  years  older  than  I.  Our 
close  association  did  not  begin  until  I  was  18  and  he  was  22.  But  long  before  that 
I  looked  up  to  him  in  kiddish  adoration  as  he  played  the  snare  drum  in  the  town 
band  while  he  was  still  in  knee  breeches. 

As  for  the  story  of  his  early  childhood  and  the  conditions  under  which  his 
family  lived,  I  cannot  improve  on  what  he  has  rather  informally  said  in  the  notes 
he  has  given  me.  Nobody  could  do  better.  I  won  t  try.  Here  it  is: 

“I  was  born  March  30,  1876,  on  a  40-acre  farm  in  Virginia  township,  Warren 
County  Iowa  The  farm  was  located  two  and  one-half  miles  east  and  about  a  half 
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mile  north  of  New  Virginia.  My  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Talbot,  named  my 
sister  Telia  Talbot,  and  they  named  me  Loren  Clifford  Talbot. 

“Box  Elder  Creek  ran  around  under  a  little  piece  of  land  in  front  of  our  house 
where  my  sister  an  I  used  to  play.  There  might  have  been  two  acres  in  it.  It  was 
covered  with  wild  flowers  and  on  the  banks  of  Box  Elder  Creek  tiger  lilies,  violets, 
lady  slippers  and  buttercups  grew  in  abundance. 

6  Ever  since  I  read  that  Abraham  Lincoln  and  other  great  characters  were 
born  in  log  cabins  I  have  wished  I  had  been  born  in  one.  But  I  missed  it  a  little 
and  was  born  in  a  house  which  had  been  used  as  a  corn  crib  several  years  before. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  nice  little  three-roomed  home.  One  of  the  rooms  was 
covered  with  a  rag  carpet.  A  chicken  house  stood  three  or  four  rods  east,  there 
was  a  well  south  and  a  wood  pile  beyond  that.  About  50  yards  south  was  a  stable 
where  father  kept  his  horses,  Pet,  a  sorrel,  and  Charlie,  a  grey. 

“Over  on  a  small  hill  east  and  a  little  south  of  the  stable  was  a  straw  stack.  One 
day  my  sister  and  I  went  over  there  to  play.  An  old  sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs  took 
after  Telia  and  tore  her  dress  off.  We  were  badly  frightened  and  ran  for  the  stable. 
North  of  our  house  was  an  apple  orchard.  We  had  a  few  stands  of  bees  and  a  flock 
of  geese.  In  the  spring  Grandmother  Evans  helped  mother  pick  the  geese  and  they 
divided  the  feathers  for  featherbeds  and  pillows.  There  was  a  mean,  old  white 
gander  and  whenever  he  was  in  the  yard  he  chased  us  into  the  house.  Along  in  front 
of  the  house  were  two  rows  of  maple  trees.  Beyond  and  west  of  Box  Elder  Creek 
was  a  big,  unfenced  prairie.  Tom  Shrewsbury  hereded  cattle  there.  One  day  he 
rode  up  in  our  front  yard  with  a  cub  wolf  in  his  arms.  We  could  see  the  mother 
wolf  a  half-mile  west  running  back  and  forth  looking  for  her  lost  cub.  After  we 
looked  at  it  for  a  while  Tom  hit  it  over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  his  cattle  whip 
and  killed  it.  I  felt  so  badly  I  cried. 

“Our  nearest  neighbor  was  Joe  Van  Scoy.  My  sister  and  I  used  to  go  over  and 
play  with  Alta,  Ona,  Laura  and  Lair.  Joe’s  wife  was  Arrah  Jane  O’Neal.  The 

_  i 

winter  before  I  was  five  years  old  there  was  a  big  blizzard.  The  snow  covered  our 
wood  pile  and  we  had  to  burn  corn  in  the  kitchen  and  “parlor”1  stoves.  Father  was 
doing  a  good  deal  of  trading  in  livestock  and  he  hired  Grant  Proudfoot,  then  a  boy 
in  his  early  teens,  to  work  for  him.  Father  had  to  go  to  Liberty  Center,  several 
miles  away.  The  snow  had  drifted  so  hard  that  he  rode  his  horse  right  over  the 
fences.  Grant  Proudfoot  cried  when  father  rode  off  on  old  Pete  because  he  was 
afraid  he  would  never  get  back.  Father  wore  a  long,  heavy  scarf  which  mother  had 
crocheted  from  different  colored  yarns. 

“I  also  remember  thousands  of  prairie  chicken.  Great  flocks  flew  over  our 
house  and  settled  in  corn  fields.  They  waked  us  up  early  in  the  morning  with  their 
peculiar  songs.  There  isn’t  a  prairie  chicken  left  in  Warren  County. 

“In  1881  we  moved  to  Indianola  and  that  fall  my  sister  and  I  started  to  school. 

In  1884  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  my  parents,  Telia  and  I  visited  six  weeks  in 
West  Virginia.  We  made  our  headquarters  at  a  hotel  at  Philippi,  owned  by  Jacob 
Robinson.  I  recall  seeing  my  great-grandfather,  Robert  Talbot.  As  I  remember 
him  he  was  a  rather  small  man  and  he  wore  a  white  beard.  He  died  at  the  age  of  85 
the  year  after  we  returned  home. 

“There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  emphasize.  Father  and  Mother  had  always 
wanted  an  education  but  their  schooling  was  limited.  Their  opportunity  came  in  the 
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middle  1880’s  when  the  Chautauqua  Circle  was  organized.  It  provided  a  four-year 
course.  Members  were  professors  of  Simpson  College,  alumni,  and  others  who 
wished,  to  continue  their  studies.  The  course  included  history,  zoology,  literature, 
geology  and  botany.  While  they  were  studying  literature.  Father  used  to  read  out 
loud  fo  us  kids,  books  like  “Thaddeus  of  Warsaw”,  ‘‘Children  of  the  Abbey”,  “Scot¬ 
tish  Chiefs”,  and  “Ivanhoe.”  It  gave  us  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

“My  school  days  were  about  the  average  of  boys  my  age.  When  we  boys  were 
old  enough  we  worked  in  the  tile  factory,  canning  factory  or  whatever  we  could  get 
to  do  to  earn  our  own  spending  money.  Father  paid  me  for  weighing  and  loading 
livestock  for  shipment  to  market,  and  also  when  I  weighed  in  livestock  at  Summer- 
set  and  Carlisle.  I  paid  them  in  gold  money  which  I  carried  with  me.  I  was  then 
about  17  years  old.  For  a  little  over  a  year  I  clerked  in  a  dry  goods  store  and 
afterwards  worked  on  Talbot  Brothers  farm  until  I  was  past  20  years  old.  Then  I 
decided  to  complete  my  education.” 

Loren  and  I  were  in  the  Simpson  College  Academy  together  during  the  third, 
or  final,  year  of  the  course,  and  through  four  years  of  undergraduate  work.  The 
academy  was  an  important  division  of  the  institution  at  that  time,  as  accredited 
high  schools  were  comparatively  scarce  and  many  of  the  students  had  to  take 
preparatory  work  before  they  were  ready  to  enter  the  college  freshman  class.  The 
academy  course  has  been  long  since  abandoned.  The  college  is  fully  acredited  and 
recognized  by  the  American  Association  of  Universities,  so  that  its  grades  are 
accepted  by  any  university  in  the  country. 

An  oratorical  contest  was  held  for  third  year  academy  students  with  a  prize  of 
$20  worth  of  books,  given  by  William  Buxton,  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  college. 

The  contest  took  place  during  the  commencement  week.  My  admiration  for  my 
classmate  took  an  additional  lift  when  he  was  marked  first  on  his  oration  on  “Jean 
Valj  ean.” 

In  literature,  history  and  languages,  Talbot  was  one  of  the  best  students  in  the 

class.  In  mathematics- -well  -  -  - -not  exactly.  In  this  he  limited  himself  to  what 

was  absolutely  required,  to~wit:  One  term  of  college  algebra,  one  of  astronomy, 
and  one  of  trigonometry.  Six  of  us  usually  studied  algebra  together  every  afternoon, 
including  one  of  the  best  mathematics  students  in  the  school.  Loren’s  mental 
struggles  with  algebra  were  ludicrous;  and  his  sense  of  humour  and  his  pungent 
remarks  about  his  own  unmathematical  mind  gave  the  regualr  afternoon  sessions  of 
the  half  dozen  boys  a  comical  spice  which  leaves  them  precious  memories  of 
college  days.  In  fairness  to  Loren,  it  must  be  recorded  that  he  made  a  passing 
grade  in  algebra.  It  should  also  be  said  that  it  was  the  professor’s  first  year  out 
of  the  university  and,  although  he  was  a  good  teacher,  he  had  a  little  conception  of 
the  relative  importance  of  his  own  subject  amongst  all  the  others  which  had  to  be 
studied.  His  assignments  were  so  extended  that  the  president  of  the  college  had 
later  to  protest  to  him  that  his  lessons  were  taking  so  much  of  his  students’  time 
that  they  were  neglecting  the  studies  with  other  professors.  So,  when  “Tab, “as 
we  familiarly  called  him,  made  a  passing  grade  he  had  done  more  than  an  ordinary 
job. 


He  graduated  from  the  academy  in  1899  and  from  Simpson  College  in  June,  1903. 
No  man  in  the  class  or  in  the  college  had  more  friends  than  he.  He  was  strong  in 
his  work  in  the  Everett  literary  society,  of  which  he  was  a  member  throughout  his 
under-graduate  course.  He  has  a  compelling  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  school  and  to 
his  college  mates.  He  was  always  ready  to  help  and  was  called  upon  constantly. 
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Definitely  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  class.  (He  may  want  to  cut  out  the  above; 
but  ril  not  let  him  if  I  can  help  it.  If  it  were  his  obituary  I’d  say  what  I  jolly  well 
please,  and  I  claim  the  right  to  do  it  here.) 

When  his  class  graduated  the  commencement  speaker  was  Iowa’s  United  States 
senator,  Johnathan  Prentiss  Dolliver,  a  native  of  Kingwood,  Preston  County,  West 
Virginia,  and  one  of  the  great  orators  of  his  time.  His  fight  against  “schedule  K’ 
in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  debates  in  congress 
during  the  period  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

There  had  been  a  terrific  storm  and  rain  during  the  night  preceding  our  com¬ 
mencement  day.  The  graduating  exercises  were  scheduled  for  9  o’clock;  but  the 
train  had  been  annulled  from  Des  Moines  to  Indianola  on  account  of  damage  to  the 
track  and  Dolliver  could  not  get  there.  The  exercises  were  postponed  until  after¬ 
noon,  when  a  special  locomotive  and  coach  brought  him  to  Indianola. 

While  in  college  Loren  became  interested  in  newspaper  work.  He  was  the 
Simpson  college  and  Indianola  correspondent  of  the  Des  Moines  Leader,  then  a 
strong  morning  paper,  later  merged  with  the  Register.  I  was  correspondent  of  the 
Register.  Many  were  the  good  natured  competitions  to  see  which  could  write  and 
sell  to  his  paper  the  most  vivid  and  detailed  story  of  football  games  and  other  con¬ 
tests  or  doings  about  the  college.  The  rivalry  never  marred  for  one  instant  our 
close  friendship.  It  only  kept  us  on  our  toes. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  Talbot  took  a  job  as  reporter  on  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal,  the  leading  morning  newspaper  of  northwest  Iowa.  After  something  over  a 
year  on  the  Journal  he  went  over  to  the  Sioux  City  Tribune,  an  afternoon  paper, 
where  he  worked  another  year  or  more.  On  the  Tribune  he  met  and  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  the  city  editor,  Guy  E.  LaFollette,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  and  nephew  of  the  famous  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  governor  and 
long  time  senator  from  that  state.  Talbot  considers  LaFollette  the  most  brilliant 
newspaper  reporter  he  ever  knew. 

In  1906  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader,  now  known  as 
the  Register.  In  1908  Gardiner  Cowles,  the  publisher,  purchased  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune,  an  evening  paper,  and  Loren  was  transferred  to  that  staff.  He  remained  in 
Des  Moines  until  December  of  1910,  when  he  became  ill  with  typhoid  fever  and  was 
confined  to  the  house  until  the  following  March,  and  later  spent  some  time  on  the 
Gulf  coast  recovering  his  strength. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  Guy  LaFollette,  by  that  time  managing  editor  of  the  Helena 
(Mont.)  Independent,  wrote  him  a  letter  offering  him  the  position  of  city  editor.  It 
was  a  new  paper  owned  by  a  stock  company,  in  which  United  States  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Walsh  had  an  interest.  Will  A.  Campbell,  a  capable  former  Sioux  City  reporter, 
was  publisher  and  editor-in-chief.  Talbot  took  the  job,  happy  to  be  again  associated 
with  LaF ollette  and  Campbell. 

Besides  doing  the  work  of  city  editor  he  covered  the  state  house,  state  politics 
and  the  Montana  general  assembly,  a  somewhat  heavy  schedule,  but  he  was  young, 
unafraid  of  work  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless  he  overtaxed  himself.  While 
he  was  never  an  invalid  by  any  means,  he  was  not  robust. 

About  the  time  war  was  declared  on  Germany  in  1917  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Indianola  for  a  rest.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Warren 
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County  draft  board,  where  he  served  throughout  the  war.  He  was  himself  several 
years  beyond  military  age. 

Meantime  he  had  become  acquainted  with  W.  D.  Jamison,  congressman  from  the 
old  Eighth  Iowa  district,  and  a  former  newspaper  man  in  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  After 
the  armistice  Mr.  Jamison,  director  of  finance  at  democratic  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  offered  Talbot  a  job  as  head  of  a  department.  This  gave  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  interesting  and  broadening  experience. 

During  the  Cox  presidential  campaign  in  1920  he  was  transferred  to  New  York 
headquarters  in  publicity  work,  with  an  office  in  Grand  Central  Palace,  46th  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue.  In  December,  1920,  the  campaign  organization  was  disbanded 
and  Loren  returned  to  Indianola. 

When  he  reached  Indianola  he  was  the  man  needed  for  executive  secretary  of 
the  Simpson  College  alumni  association,  to  which  he  was  immediately  elected.  It 
was  his  job  to  organize  alumni  clubs  throughout  the  country  and  in  Iowa  and  to  pub¬ 
licize  Simpson  College. 

In  the  notes  he  has  given  me  he  has  mentioned  in  the  fewest  possible  words  that 
he  published  an  “eight  page,  quarterly  tabloid  about  Simpson  and  her  alumni.”  It 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  services  of  his  career.  It  went  to  a  wide  mailing  list  of 
alumni,  all  former  students,  many  friends  of  the  college  and  persons  in  the  Method¬ 
ist  church  connected  with  education,  and  to  prospective  students. 

Many  wives  and  husbands  of  former  students  and  alumni,  people  who  had  never 
been  to  Simpson  themselves,  many  others  who  were  almost  strangers  to  the  college, 
have  told  me  that  they  read  this  “Simpson  College  Bulletin”  avidly  from  front  to 
back  because  of  the  wide  variety  of  personal  and  success  stories  assembled,  and 
for  the  interesting  style  in  which  they  were  written.  Old  students  “ate  it  up.” 

In  his  capacity  of  alumni  secretary  Talbot  was  the  official  promoter  and  organ¬ 
izer  of  homecomings  and  other  popular  events.  One  fall  his  barbecue  and  rodeo 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  school  many  times  Simpson’s  size.  The  crowd  was 
tremendous.  The  town  was  full.  He  was  a  master  at  promotion. 

In  1932,  in  the  depth  of  the  depression,  he  became  news  and  city  editor  of  the 
Indianola  Record  and  Tribune,  a  position  he  filled  with  unsurpassed  loyalty  for  15 
years.  Under  his  management  the  handling  of  news  and  the  make-up  and  mechanical 
appearance  of  the  paper  were  greatly  improved,  contributing  tremendously  to  the 
development  and  success  of  the  institution. 

While  he  could  easily  have  secured  work  with  a  paper  much  larger  than  ours, 
the  job  here  enabled  him  to  live  with  his  aging  father  and  mother,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  most  devoted  attention  so  long  as  they  lived. 

Going  was  hard  and  salaries  were  low  in  those  depression  days;  but  Talbot’s 
pride  in  his  work  and  his  determination  to  give  the  community  the  best  service  of 
which  he  was  capable  never  flagged.  It  was  a  big  element  in  “pulling  us  through.” 

When  Clint  L.  Price,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Tribune  and  associate  publisher 
of  the  combination  Record  and  Tribune,  became  unable  longer  to  write  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  editorials  for  the  Tribune  edition,  Talbot  took  over  that  task.  Possibly  I  am 
a  little  prejudiced;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better  democratic  editorial  page  in 
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Iowa,  and  few,  if  any,  as  good. 


And  here  it  may  be  in  place  to  say  a  word  about  the  organization  in  which  Loren 
and  I  have  been  associated  for  17  years.  When  Mr.  Price  and  myself  in  1923  merged 
the  ownership  of  the  Democratic  Advocate  “Tribune,  of  which  he  was  publisher,  and 
the  Republican  Record,  of  which  I  was  publisher,  we  were  both  convinced  that  the 
heart  of  the  governmental  success  of  the  American  experiment  has  been  the  two- 
party  system,  that  state,  national  and  county  governments  need  two  parties  if  they 
are  to  render  their  best  service  to  mankind. 

While  we  proceeded  to  the  publication  of  a  twice-weekly  paper,  we  maintained 
the  Tribune  heading  on  one  (dropping  the  name  Advocate)  and  the  Record  (now 
Record-Herald)  heading  on  the  other.  Price  contributed  editorials  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  slant  to  the  one  and  I  the  Republican  editorials  to  the  other.  The  news  was 
handled  impartially  and  whenever  it  was  news.  If  a  Republican  meeting  or  con¬ 
vention  broke  on  Tribune  time  it  went  in  that  paper,  and  vice  versa. 

By  mutual  agreement,  we  had  only  two  limitations  on  complete  freedom  of  o- 
pinion  and  expression  on  our  editorial  pages.  One  was  that  we  would  not  directly 
argue  with  each  other.  The  other  was  that  neither  of  us  would  support  the  liquor 

Interests. 

Those  understandings  have  prevailed  through  the  15  years  Loren  Talbot  has  been 
writing  the  Tribune  editorials  and  there  has  never  been  a  break  in  our  friendship 
and  mutual  devotion  to  the  interests  of  our  paper. 

The  news  is  non-partisan,  theoretically  100  per  cent,  and  practically  about  98 
per  cent.  I  have  never  felt  any  concern  that  my  party  would  not  be  fairly  handled 
in  the  news  columns  when  they  were  managed  by  Loren  Talbot.  I  hope  he  has  never 
felt  any  inhibitions  due  to  my  adherence  to  the  party  opposing  his.  He  is  as  nearly 
completely  objective  in  his  handling  of  news  as  it  is  humanly  possible  for  a  man  to 
be. 

As  the  years  wore  on  the  paper  expanded  and  the  load  became  heavier  as  Loren 
grew  older.  I  think  it  was  in  both  1945  and  1946  he  talked  of  resigning  and  I  talked 
harder  against  it.  But  In  1947,  when  he  brought  it  up,  I  felt  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
him  to  ask  him  to  hold  on  longer.  But  I  did  ask  him  to  continue  as  editorial  writer 
for  the  Tribune,  which  he  can  do  without  overtaxing  himself.  He  also  pinch  hits  on 
news  assignments  occasionally  and  even  resumes  the  city  desk  briefly  if  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary. 

In  the  spring  of  1948  he  decided  to  write  a  history  of  the  Talbot  family  and  Its 
many  connections.  He  went  to  West  Virginia  in  June  of  that  year  to  gather  data  for 
It,  and  made  his  headquarters  at  Philippi  for  several  weeks. 

About  August  1  he  joined  two  young  boys  from  Des  Moines  in  a  trip  on  through 
to  V  irginia,  Herbert  and  Philip  Dutcher,  sons  of  Monroe  Dutcher,  partner  of  his 
late  uncle,  John  Talbot.  They  stopped  at  Winchester  and  Charlottesville,  seat  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  made  a  tour  of  the  campus  and  to  Monticello,  home  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

At  Charlottesville  the  Dutcher  boys  left  him,  they  going  on  to  North  Carolina. 
Loren  took  a  bus  for  Culpepper  and  the  battlefields  of  Chancellorsville  and  Fred¬ 
ericksburg.  He  spent  several  days  at  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond,  a  half  day  at 
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Petersburg,  and  a  day  and  night  at  Williamsburg,  colonial  capital  of  Virginia.  He 
went  to  Newport  News  and  crossed  the  James  River  to  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk. 

Thence  he  took  a  ferry  across  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Cape  Charles,  on  to 
Salisbury  and  Rhodesdale,  his  destination.  On  his  way  back  to  Philippi  he  stopped  in 
Washington  and  spent  a  night  in  Fairfax.  He  says  he  there  visited  an  old  cemetery 
m  the  hope  of  finding  a  stone  at  the  grave  of  William  Talbot,  earliest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Talbots,  but  in  that  he  failed. 

After  returning  to  Philippi,  he  called  on  a  cousin,  Austin  G.  Hathaway,  who  lives 
in  the  Talbot  community,  on  Benton  Talbot  at  Elkins  and  Richard  E.  Talbot  at 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  His  notes  record  that  he  also  visited  John  L.  Talbot  at 
Morgantown,  Bessie  Randebaugh,  daughter  of  his  Aunt  Savannah,  and  his  Aunt  Viola 
and  her  two  sons  and  daughter  at  Fellowsville.  His  weeks  in  Philippi  he  spent  in  the 
home  of  his  cousin  Virginia  Talbot  Crim. 

He  arrived  back  in  Indianola  September  7,  1948,  having  been  gone  three  months 
to  a  day.  When  he  left  we  in  the  office  wondered  whether  he  could  stay  away  two 
weeks;  but  he  fooled  us. 

That  Loren  has  not  neglected  his  duties  as  a  citizen  is  indicated  by  his  civic 
activities  during  the  past  29  years.  They  are  as  follows:  Loren  was  a  member  of 
the  Simpson  college  endowment  committee  in  1923  when  Dr.  John  L.  Hillman  was 
president  and  when  more  than  half  million  was  added  to  the  permanent  endowment; 
served  for  13  years  on  the  Warren  County  Chapter  of  the  Infantile  Paralysis  com¬ 
mittee,  and  was  its  chairman  for  one  year;  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  for  the  Victory  war  bond  drive  during  World  War  II,  and  served  on  a  sub¬ 
committee  for  all  other  war  bond  drives  throughout  the  entire  war;  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Warren  County  Red  Cross  chapter,  in  which  capacity 
he  has  served  two  years  and  of  which  he  is  chairman  of  the  public  information  com¬ 
mittee;  is  a  member  of  the  county  chapter  of  the  United  World  Federalists,  Inc.  and 
is  information  chairman. 

Over  the  years  that  Talbot  has  been  in  newspaper  work  he,  like  all  other  news¬ 
men,  became  interested  in  politics.  He  was  elected  delegate  several  times  from 
Warren  county  to  state  conventions,  where  he  served  on  all  standing  committees 
except  the  resolutions  committee  which,  he  said,  is  a  job  for  the  '‘top  flight”  poli¬ 
ticians.  At  the  State  convention  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
national  democratic  convention  at  Chicago  which  chose  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  the 
candidate  for  president.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Indianola  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  at  one  time  served  as  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee. 

While  in  college  Loren  was,  for  a  time,  director  of  singing  in  the  Methodist  Sun¬ 
day  school  at  the  Methodist  church  which  he  joined  at  the  age  of  16.  He  also  sang  in 
the  choir  and  the  college  glee  club.  After  he  went  to  Sioux  City  he  was  baritone 
soloist  and  a  member  of  the  choir  of  the  First  Methodist  church. 

(You  will  find  the  names  of  Mr.  Berry  and  myself  in  “Who’s  Who  in  the  Midwest,’ 
published  by  the  A.  A.  Marquis  Company  of  Chicago  which  puts  out  “Who’s  Who  in 
America.”  You  will  also  find  the  names  of  Mr.  Berry  and  myself  in  “Who’s  Who  in 
Iowa,’’  published  by  the  Iowa  Press  Association,  of  which  the  Record-Herald  and 
Indianola  Tribune  are  members.). 


-THE  END- 


